ine, Westport, Connectiout 
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from Grade | Art Packet 


The Instructor 


ART PACKET 


Designed and edited by Else Bartlett Cresse, your INSTRUCTOR Art 
Editor, this new art series consists of eight Art Packets. 

One packet for Kindergarten and each of the grades, 

one for Grades 7 and 8. Each packet is identified by grade. 


General and seasonal art activities are featured. The materials, 
the activities are entirely new, and have actually been 
classroom-tested before publication, Carefully graded, the 
materials are integrated to allow for gradual maturity 

in skills and interests. 


The wide variety of media and techniques they employ will 
more than satisfy the most rigid curriculum requirements. 
Created especially to provide a practical creative 

art program for each grade level, the Art Packets can 
be successfully used by every teacher. 


that will stimulate every student's creative talents. 


brand-new Instructor Teaching Aid that provi dos 


The Instructor Art Packets are designed for maximum teaching 
efficiency in the classroom, Each packet describes 32 art 
activities, each on one side of a heavy white ecard. 

Even the card size, 6” x 9", is designed for easy use. Storage 
is no problem for the cards are packaged in a sturdy envelope. 


NAME REPEATS 


Each card presents a complete activity—with easy-to-follow 


r directions, illustrations, and suggestions for correlating 
for a room borde work in other subjects. The backs of the cards may be 


used for additional notes and ideas that develop during 
the activity. 


STS eke The activities require only ordinary classroom art supplies, 
inexpensive and scrap items children delight in using. For 


= | classroom usability, The Instructor Art Packets are unbeatable. 
Oe. Org And they meet your need for new creative art activities. 
oq = Each Packet $2.00 Complete Program of 8 Packets $15.00 


USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 92 
ato TO ORDER YOUR ART PACKETS 
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On certain days of the week here, it 
is mandatory to assign homework in 
specific subjects, including history, ge- 
ography, and English. School law re- 
quires teachers to check all homework 
and mark mistakes. 

My own experience with such mark- 
ing, both here and in the United Sates, 
leads me to believe that it is largely a 
waste of time if one expects the stu- 
dents to scrutinize these detailed mark- 
ings on their own. Needless to say, 
few teachers take upon themselves the 
burden of having the students do the 
work over. That would involve more 
hours of homework for the teacher. 

By far the most significant, meaning- 
ful, and appreciated aspect of the home- 
work is the selection of a wide asseort- 
ment of the errors for class discussion. 
Students are invited to find errers in 
such selections, which are either read 
to the class or written on the black- 
board. Not a keen interest 
shown in this phase of the work, but 
students are much more careful in do- 
ing their homework, lest their usual ri- 
diculous mistakes, resulting from care- 
lessness, be brought up for class discus. 


only is 


sion. 

Yes, I always call out the name of the 
student whose work ,is being discussed, 
and there is no apparent “warping of 
personality” as a result of occasional 
embarrassment. And even if there is 
some, the improvement in the work is, 
in my opinion, sufficient to compensate 
for this. The students have never mani- 
fesied any resentment, but, on the con- 
trary, seem to appreciate being kept on 
their intellectual toes. 


Forrest D. Askey, England 


Almost all school children of New 
Zealand with except 
those living in isolated places, have the 
opportunity of therapy at speech clinics 
established by the Education Depart- 
ment. The clinics are for children of 
normal intelligence who have defects of 


speech defects, 


speech or voice due to a variety of 
cleft palates, impaired hearing, 
unintelligibility, 


causes 
stammering, 
and so on. 

One of the children in my room has 
a defect and attends a clinic. IT was 
given permission to visit the clinic 
the The room 
equipped with games, toys, and art 
terial. There were puppets, playhouses. 
and shops adaptable to speaking situa- 
tions. The therapist entered into games 


general 


see procedure. war 


Two groups in Miss Holladay’s 
primer one class of five-year- 
olds in a New Zealand school 


and play with the child as a method of 
assisting the speech through develop- 
ing the total personality, and explained 
to me that ear training was most im- 
portant. He also uses a tape recorder 
for varied purposes but especially for 
testing progress, 


The 


tending these clinics is benefited, and 


records show that everyone at- 


speec h ulties ure overcome, 


Auna Rhett Holladay, New Zealand 


Once or twice a year, most elemen- 
tary schools here put on a “concert” for 
the 
consists of class 


parents and friends of schools. 


This concert usually 
productions such as plays and dances 
These concerts may occur at Christmas, 
Frequently a fee 


to the 


or Easter, or both. 


is charged for admittance pro: 


grams. 
chil- 
large 


schools may take a few 


class for 


Some 


dren from every one 
production, whereas other schools will 
have each class put on its own part. 
the 


have a primary concert at one time and 


Some schools divide grades and 


an intermediate program the mext. As 
is to be expected with any program de- 
signed especially for parents, more 
preparation is required than would or- 
dinarily be involved with a play for 
other pupils of the school. Because of 
this, rehearsals may begin as early as 
the pro- 


gram, and in 


( hristmas 
for the 


midthetober for 
affair. 

Since most schools do departmental 
this that 


many classes may have to miss several 


teaching, frequently means 
periods of school work in order to pre- 
pare for their selection. However, many 
parents seem to look forward to these 
sometimes very 
forthcoming. 


concerts and are 
happy if are 
Since most schoole are extremely anx- 


they not 


ious to please parents, the play does 
go on! 


Irvin Goldstein, Canada 


ALL SET FOR YOUR TRIP ? 


IT WON'T BE LONG NOW! That means it's high time 
you were making your vacation travel plans, if they 
aren't already completed. 


We'll be glad to do all we can through 
rue Instructor’s Free 
TEACHER TRAVEL SERVICE 


and all you have to do is send the coupon below. How- 
ever, please be as definite as possible. We can't make 
up your mind for you, and we can't make reservations or 
take the place of a commercial travel agency. But we 
can get helpful literature and other information from 
various sources. 


You're Oraveling - - But Where? 


Wherever you plan to travel—in this country or 
some other, or even around the world—our offer 
holds good. Why are we able to make the offer? 
Because transportation lines, state and national 
government bureaus, chambers of commerce, oil 
companies, motel chains, hotels, rent-a-car serv- 
ices—as well as other organizations interested 
in teachers as travelers—have promised to sup- 
ply Instructor Teacher Travel Service inquirers 
with the information they need. 


Be sure to allow several weeks for processing your 
request. Remember, there are many others asking for 
the same help, and long distances may be involved. 


Teacher Travel Service—The INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. 


My Name IN 686 
(State whether Miss, Mra, or Mr j 

Street or R.D. 

City Zone State 


| am interested in a vacation trip this year, and plan to start about 
(date) Please have descriptive 
information sent to me without obligation. | want to visit the 
countries, regions, or places that | am listing below, and opposite 
the names | am indicating the kind of transportation | would prefer 
(train, plane, bus, ship, or auto) on each part of my trip. (If un- 
certain, you may indicate more than one kind. If you are going 
abroad, include transocean as well as other transportation; but if 
you already have plane or ship reservations, please so state.} 


Countries, Regions, or Places Kinds of Transportation 


(/f you need more space, use the margin) 
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T EACHERS- just Mail This Coupon t to” 


you now, 


note below, and mail it at once. 


SIGNATURE ONLY 


signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, 
personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


future earnings. 


for the time you use the money—no longer! 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your sa‘ary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company, 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


for HOME REPAIRS 


To State Finance Company, Dept. U-133 

410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 

Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan Is 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or cost whatsoever. 


Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your 


(include present balance, if any) $ payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 
Amount earned Number of months 
Age... per month... you receive salary 


Name and address 
of school you teach.... 


How long with 
present employer...... 


Husband or wife's 
employment 2 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) 


Previous 
employment 


Salary 
per month $ 


Town 
Bank you deal with (Name)... Town 
Amount you owe bank? $....... Monthly payments? $ 


What security on bank loan? 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan 


(Add.) 


Pay rent or real estate 


payment to’? (Name)...... Town 


BORROW 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. 
You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 


The cash is here... 


your community knowing you are applying for a loan. 
Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention, 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


® Teacher loans are made on signature only 
furniture or 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


FOR $1000° to S600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


inclode beth 
interest and principal: 


20 
MONTHS 


s 675 


ready and waiting for 


Just sign the short application and 


$1000 


CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 

none of these people will 
know you are applying | a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mall ts sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 


300° 199% 
transaction is completely 37*8 
confidential and private 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That's all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction, Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application, 


no co- 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
410 KILPATRICK BLDG, DEPT. U-133 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


The following are all the debts that I have: 


The above statements are made for the purpose of securing & loan. I agree that 


if any loan be completed, the U.S, Mall shall be regarded as my agent, 


Full Amount Paying 
I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address a 
| 
$ | 

| 
$ 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Pilease list below relative information ‘ 
for our confidential files 
Name of Relative (Relationship) -§ 
Street Town State Occup, 
Name of Relative (Relationship) 
Street rown State Occup 
Name of Relative (Relationship) 
Street Town State Occup 
Name of Relative (Relationship) — 
Street Town State Occup 
Sign Full Street # 
Name Here Address 
Town County Mtate 


Purpose of loan 
Amt. 


! 
of loan 


pmt. due date Final pmt. due and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case Nebraska 


the unpaid principal and int. | Date 


' Agreed rate 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $14) and 2 

' per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $990 and \& of | per m oath: on 

: of interest. any remainder of such unpaid principal balance, computed on the basta of the number of 
actually dapeed, month being any period of con 

© Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above slated, the under 


necutive days 

. in Consideration of s loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office: 
promuse to pay to sad company at its shove office sad principal amount together anth interest af (he above fate until fully pad 

a Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments ar above indicated beginaing 

' on the stated due date for the first payment and continuing on the same day of cach suceeeding month to and 


§ including the stated due date for the final payment 

NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 
$ ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 

§ 1S NOT RECEIVED. 


beeeceeesse==e== RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN **="*"e===="=0= 


Default in the payment of any instalment ¢ of the prinetpal of charges, of either, ehall at payee « option, without 
notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable 

it agreed that the validity and construction of thie note shall be determined under and by virtue of the lowe 
of the State of Nebraska 
This note and any of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance at ita 
located a4 shown above. It & understood that If the loan ls not approved, this note and any evidence of seourtty 
accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned 


by the paye 


(If married, both husband and wife mast PERSONALLY sign) 
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‘Presented in the hope this interesting, useful . i 


The summer sky is full of wonders. And 

Un here is an unusual book Chicago's Adler 

far Planetarium recommends as especially 
fascinating to young people. 


“DISCOVER THE STARS” by there is the simple little demonstration 


Gaylord John ON, revised and with ad which makes plain why Venus and Mer 


ditions by ng Adler A150 page book 
sometimes 
with 10 astronomical pho ographs and 41 
explanatory drawings. verything is writ € = 


star 
ten to the level of novices and delightfully 
tire morn 
to-understand. Among the exacting 
ing star 
te 


information given, book tells how to lo 
cate stars; telle about navigation, radio, Readability 
astronomy, solar energy, suntight and H of the book ’ 
Sun Dial 
bomb; even gives simple instruments to can be judged 
make yourself by if easy tyle “s typified by relerence 
. to the “primitive genius’ who invented 


Sun Dial —undoubtedly “based upon his 
discovery that a spear, stuck upright in 


¢ sexe «| the ground, casts a shadow which varies 
in length during the day, and also through- 
out the year Later, are directions for 


building home made in dial 


Importance of observing heavenly How calendar and watch evolved, is 
bodies for their chief features are driven told. Also how, with watch 


home with pictures on the order of the w stick, you can find North, 

above three sketches concerning the moon 

at differens ages. Becoming familiar with 12 Chapters make up 

end wened. Gellles thrilling reading (and 

found moon's surface was not smooth but " doing) with one chapter 

had mountains “4 miles high.” howing how to tart 
own collection of photo. 


graphs and giving sug- 
gested readings. 


Experiments are suggested that boys and 
girls can make themselves, For example 


Hf further interested — Should bookstore or library not have described book, piscover 
THE STARS write SENTINEL BOOKS PUBLISHERS, 112 19th St. N.Y, City 3 and send 85¢ ppd. 


Always Refreshing, Delicious! 
See how the lively, long-lasting flavor of cooling ——wal Tak 


Wrigley's Spearmint gives you a little lift and the 
pleasant chewing heips relieve" after-school’ tension. wine 


children of U.S. employees in South Amer- 
ica. Teachers must be bilingual (English- 


EKLEM ENTARY Spanish) and possess college degree with 


maior in education, valid U.S. certifica 


SCHOOL tion; and 3 to & years teaching experi 


ence in range of grades from kindergarten 
TEACHERS through 8th grade. Salary including bonus 
$6,795.$7,900, depending upon BS or MS 
degree; also liberal employee benefits and 
* annual home vacation with travel ex- 
penses. Send complete experience resume 


and personal data. Interviews will be ar- 


FEMALE ranged for qualified candidates, Replies 
SINGLE 
Box 122! 
Age 2: «82 Dept. $-71 


New York 1, N.Y. 


We place teachers everywhere, BE A READER 


especially, in MICHIGAN, 
OF THE LEADER 


where salaries are among 
the highest in the NATION. Join the growing ranks. A_ postal 


[card to THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, 
ATIONAL ASSOCIATION oF Teacnens’ acencus |1N.Y., will enter your subscription. 
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A GRAND teacher of art, who is as 

young in mind and body as she was 
a decade ago, bows out of our Instructor 
picture this June. Our beloved Jessie 
Todd, who has been answering your art 
questions for many years, is saying 
good-by to the University of Chicago 
and to us, too, She plans to travel, to 
paint, and to do the host of things she 
hasn't ever had time for. 

The questions Jessie has answered 
are in the thousands and many have 
written expressing their gratitude. 

I, too, will mise hearing from her. 
Her letters are a joy to receive. They're 
written in longhand. When the pages 
are full, she writes around the edges. 
When the envelope is sealed, her ideas 
are still unexhausted, so she writes on 
the envelope. 

Through the years, this dynamic per- 
son has seen art education progress 
from stereotyped pattern projects to 
living experiences, and she has had a 
hand in pointing the way to new and 
richer expression for children, 

So to you, Jessie, the best of good 
times for many years, from our read- 
ers, our staff, and from me... . and 
we'll all want to hear from you, so 
keep in touch! 


Editors are fascinated with pages 
just as much as readers are, and I am 
truly excited over page 8% with the pic- 
tures and the excerpt from Yoshimasa 
Kogawa's letter. Please, oh please, if 
you do nothing more, at least share this 
page with your children. What a won- 
derjul discussion you can have about 
what art really means to them. 

| know several kindergarten teachers 
uho have large sand tables in their 
room. kach morning before school the 
janitor wets the sand down until it is 
the right consistency for molding. You 
may have an old sand table in your 
school basement that could be put to 
use. What an emancipation for that 
relic of the old-ashioned classroom! 


Maybe I sound like «a barker at the 
cireus, but here goes “Thank you, 
thank you, one and all, for your tre- 
men«lous response to our HOA con- 
test!” Our mailbag wae full and over- 
flowing, and it meant working overtime 
to read and sort your entries, but we 
loved getting them. 

Louise Englehardt, our HOA editor, 
organized the job, and Else Cresse 
gave her a hand. Each item was en- 
tered and read, and after preliminary 
sorting, the “exeellents” and “goods” 


Friendly Chats 
with the Editor 


went to «a committee of Instructor 
Reader-Editors for further selecting. 
The results are on pages 78 and 79. 

This sharing house of ideas is one of 
the nicest parts of The Instructor. 
When I saw the entries, I knew for 
sure we should extend HOA to two 
pages starting next September. 


There is no need to tell you that 
Herman Schneider has a wife. Not only 
does she write with him, but it’s almost 
a foregone conclusion that anyone with 
Mr. Schneider's captivating ways would 
not be left a’dangling. But it is real 
news that starting in September, Nina 
Schneider is going to collaborate with 
her husband on our science page, pre- 
senting special primary activities for 
kindergarten through third grade. 

The Schneiders are going to Europe 
for three months, and that means they 
must do the pages for September 
through December before they leave. 
(Papa Schneider is flying off to Texas 
to conduct some workshops, so you 
know who will be left with the packing 
and last-minute details.) But they prom- 
ise their copy will reach us in time, so 
he looking for them in September! 


Springtime seems to be convention 
time, when we get out and meet lots of 
people. Margaret Mason went to the 
Northeastern Regional Conference of 
classroom teachers and came home feel- 
ing that classroom teachers are a pretty 
fine lot. Else Bartlett Cresse attended 
the Eastern Arts gathering and brought 
back warm feelings about art consult- 
ants. Rosemary Sahrle and I were at 
the ASCD Conference, and we too en- 
joyed the educators we met up with. 

Sometimes, in the fight for better 
schools and improved conditions for 
teachers, the question of how truly pro- 
fessional they are is raised. Here at 
The Instructor we get an over-all view 
of the whole country, and to us educa- 
tion is the leader among the profes- 
sions! On it, all learning depends. 
Doctors, lawyers, engineers must turn 
to education to replenish their ranks 
and train their leaders 

So here’s to you! As you go travel- 
ing this summer, identify yourselves, 
proudly and resolutely, as teachers. 
You're the milk and honey of the land 

the chosen, and at least for the pres- 
ent, the sought after! 
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‘oo has asked the people of the United States to join, 
this year, in observing the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
Woodrow Wilson. National and Virginia Commissions, the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation, the Woodrow Wilson Birthplace Foundation, 
and other organizations are co-operating. A Handbook has been 
issued to help groups in preparing suitable programs. 

Special interest centers in the fine old house at Staunton where 
Wilson was born December 28, 1856. In Staunton, too, at the out- 
door Gypsy Hili Theatre, a pageant on his life—“The Eleventh 
Hour,” by the noted Kermit Hunter—will be presented nightly 


except Sunday from July 9 through 21. The Barter Theatre at 
Abingdon in southwestern Virginia (the State Theatre) is inelud- 
ing a Wilson play in its summer repertory. 


educator, po- 
world 


life, as 
leader, and 


Woodrow Wilson's 
litical reformer, national 
statesman, should be an inspiration today to 
all Americans, and particularly to teachers. 

Readers planning to visit Staunton—or any 
other place—-can have the aid of the Instructor 
Teacher Travel Service as explained on page 1. 


are tnutled to 


A, (f}. 
/ and Staunton 


ox the Wilson Centennial 


Pictures of Woodrow Wilson's Birthplace in 
Staunton: Above, frontage on North Coalter St.; 
left, garden front (Victorian garden contrib. 
uted by the Garden Club of Virginia); below, 
parlors, nursery, and kitchen. Map: Location 
of Staunton in relation to other Shenandoah 
Valley places, as well as to the Skyline Drive 
and the Blue Ridge Parkway. 


preparation of 
this page, serdial aid has been given 
hy organisations referred to in the text 
and aleo by the Virginia Travel il 
Pertratt af Wilean, by Harria & Puwing 
Street Prontage and Parlors, Virginia 
thamber of Cammerce (Plaurney) 
Carden Pront, Nursery, and Kitchen, 
Heverley Studio, Staunton; Map, Shea 
andoah Valley, and Staunton 
Augusta County Chamber of Commerce 
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DeSoto State Park in Alabama is notable for its falls and gorge. 

From an old windjammer in the Severn River, one looks 
acrous to the U.S, Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md... . Belou 
is the chapel at the Georgia Warm Springs Foundation, made 
famous by Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


PHOTOS, of Pubs The South means different things to different people. 


Hetty and Information; Maryland De- - .- e To the Southerner, it is the “Dixie Land whar I was 
partment of lalermation “ 


af born in” to which he is passionately attached, To the 
Delia Aly Lines (Plurida); Wisaric Northerner, it is a pleasant region for a winter so- 

x journ or summer trip. Both Southerner and Northerner, 


if historically minded, find in it much food for thought. 


As of today, it is a part of the United States which is 
experiencing a tremendous development, industrially, 
agriculturally, and in other ways. 


Biloxi Lighthouse on Mississippi's Gulf 
coast, dating back to 1848, can be seen 
for miles, day or night... . No wonder 
folks at Miami Beach, Fla., like to display 
the evidence of their fishing prowess! ... 
The Nathaniel Russell House in Chorles- 
ton, S.C., is owned and proudly shown 
by the Historic Charleston Foundation, 
which offers spring tours of old hemes. 
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PHOTOS drkansas Publicity and Parks 
Commission; Louisiana Department of Com- 
merce and Industry North Carolina News 
Bureau; Tennessee Division of State Informa- 
tion; Kentucky Division of Publicity. 


Commemorating an early tragic episode in the settlement of North 
America, Paul Green's “The Lost Colony” is being presented outdoors 
this summer at Manteo, VN... on Roanoke Island —its sixteenth sue- 


cessive season, 


Upper right: Point Park, atop Lookout Mountain near Chattanooga, 
Tenn., provides a vast panorama of the city and the Moccasin Bend 
in the Tennessee River. Filled with reminders of the famous “Bat- 
tle above the Clouds,” in November 1863, it is reached by the self- 
styled “world’s steepest and safest passenger incline railway... . 
Lower right: On the horse farms of the bluegrass region near Lex- 
ington, Ky. thoroughbreds attract more attention than people. 


Handicrafts such as weaving are still prae- 
ticed in Louisiana by descendants of Aca- 
dians who went there when deported from 
Vova Scotia in 1755 —an event which inspired 
Longfellow's “Evangeline.” Louisiana has a 
Longfellow-Evangeline State Park. . The 
impressive Old State House at Little Rock, 
irk. now serves asthe home of the Arkansas 
Museum of History. Built in 1844, this build. 
ing itself has seen much history. 
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AND BEYOND 


The things you can buy in strange lands! 
“How you say uP? Try this on for size,” 
advises the hat seller at Ciudad Trujillo 
Dominican Republic, against an ultramodern 
hotel background, . On a narrow street of 
Havana, looking toward the Cuban Capitol 
it is a problem to choose among the fascinat 
ing . While at Portawtl’rince, Haiti 
a gracelul marchande brings you a flowery 
hbasketiul from the provinces her head 
how else? .. . Below, a cheerful group of 
tourists in Puerto Rico inspect kl Morro, 
near San Juan, an Old Woarld fortification 
huilt nearly four centuries ago. 
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Delis 
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lands, 


PHOTOS 
public, Cuba 
Rue 


and Jamaica 


Lines Hahamas, 


imerican 

System 
Division 
hastern 


Dominican 
Nati, Puerte 
from 


orld 


Re 


Latin Ameri 


ivgin 
diy Lines 


Sand, sun, blue water, and balmy breezes make a West Indies 
vacation a delight. Below are two shining examples: Montego 
Bay on the northwest coast of Jamaica, and Paradise Beach 
on Hog Island in the Bahamas, a few minutes’ boat ride from 
Nassau. .. . Below, left, is a leisurely town in the Virgin 
Islands, Christiansted on St. Croix, its quaint Customhouse 
tower reminiscent of the days of Danish colonial ownership. 


/ 
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WHEATON can 
accommodate YOU... 


42nd ANNUAL 
SEND TODAY 
SUMMER 
BULLETIN 
Write Director of 
SCHOOL 
Dept. 661N 
FACULTY OF 75 
Complete courses include special work in 
Teacher Training, Graduate School of Theology 
Conservatory of Music, Black Hills Science Sta 


tion, Northwoods Honey Rock Camp. Air-condi 
tioned library. New chemistry building. Combine 
rofessional training with friendly Christian 


lellowship 
Inter-Session — June 12 to 22 
First Term (4 weeks) —June 23 to July 20 
Second Term (4 weeks)—July 21 to August 17 
Black Hills Expeditions leave June 18 and July 23 
Northwoods Honey Rock Camp-—june 12 to August 18 

Tuition Pree to pastors, full-time Christian workers 
and alumni for the Inter-Session period 


WHEATON COLLEGE Wheaton 


Pestalozzi wanes Teachers College 


unded 1806 
Specialized urses Nursery School K inde? 
garten, Primary Polucation In addition to regular 
day Lanne vening, Saturday awl summer pre 
grams are offered. Information on request 
207 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phone: WA 2-6761 


for Classroom Use 


lowa tests of educational aptitude 

} and achievement. 

The New lowa Spelling Scale. 


Standardized tests of leading publishers. 
Write for catalogue and prices. 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service 


} Extension Division, State University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 


25 APPLICATION 
PHOTOS 


Genuine Moen- 
Tone, Nationally 
Known, Pertect 
Copies—- 
Size 244" 
Send good head and 


shoulder photo. Orig- 
inal returned unharmed. 


$425 


F 
/ 
867-8 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


nt to Pass a 
SERVICE TEST? 
Start $2,690 to $4,080 a Year 
MEN — WOMEN 


Write immediately 
for free 36 page 
book, with list of 
many positions and 
particulars telling 
, hew to qualify for | 
them. Big opportu- | 
nities for teachers. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Not Gov't Connected 
Dept. 8-80, Rechester, N.Y. 


y 
4300 


| ries did in the 


By Mervin Jules 


Mervin Jules planned 
“The Circus” and other prints 
for children he hoped “to do what 
Alice Wonderland and like 
world of literature.” 
Knowing this not sur- 
prised at appearances in “The Cir- 
which differ from an actual 
Such unreality 
pleases children. 


in sto- 


we are 
” 
cus 


circus. whims al 


[hough we have never seen a 
green dow with blue stripes and 
such a droll expression, or horse 


with silver polka dots, we wish we 
could. Even the grotesque creature 


on the stepladder seems plausible 


Like Alice this picture is neither 
simple nor childlike. It is a print 
which has “the quality of prints 
done for adults but with a content 


that would appeal to children,” to 
quote the artist 

Instead of a few large objects or 
figures simply drawn, the composi- 
tion is crowded with many intricate 
shapes. In this way the artist cre- 
ates the jumbled atmosphere of the 
circus, where eve rything happens 
at once. 

Artists characterize such a design 
as busy. In addition, this particular 


desien 1s decorative, personal, and 


well organized. An interesting pat- 
tern is achieved through rhythmic 
repetiuon of curved shapes and 
contours. In the center a tiger with 
are hed bac k balan res on a ball 
while above him swings an acrobat 
whose body undulates like waves 
At the right the creature cos 
tumed in swelling loops of green 


and yellow holds an elliptical green 
hoop for the high-stepping horse 


There is a wealth of circular, 
spherical, spiral, and curving lines 
and masses Notice the swirling 
balls, a drum, wavy hair, ruffled 
| skirts, curving toes and flippers 
and the horse’s mane and ribbons 
All are enclosed within the semi- 
circular ring. Even the edge of the 
sawdust ripples in and out. This 


| repeated use of curves creates the 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, 
Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 


and 
which we experience at the circus 


feeling of liveliness waiety 


Children quickly recognize the 
humorous spirit of “The Circus.” 
They appreciate the comical ex- 
pressions and absurd antics of ani- 


mals, clowns, and other performers 
They enjoy pointing out to each 


other funny faces, clever tricks, 
and amusing postures, 

“The Circus” is silk screen 
print. Silk screen is one of the 


newer processes of color reproduc - 
tion, by means of a pattern on a 
Silk screen 


screen of silk or nylon 


prints are also called serigraphs 
THE ARTIST 
ERVIN JULES (1912 was 


not a child artist but became 
interested in art when he was eight- 
Seven years later he held his 
first one-man show in New York 

In the he com 
pleted a four-year art course in 
three Maryland Institute 
in Baltimore ; studied at the 
Art Students New York, 
and with jenton 

Mr Jules is now a painter illus- 
trator, of art at 
Smith College, having 
been an instructor at the 
of Modern Art, New York 

At the latter place when a com- 
petition was held for prints for 
children, he created “The Circus.” 
He has had 


shows and won seve ral awards and 


een 


years between 


years at 
and 
League, 
Thomas 


and prole 
formerly 
Museum 


numerous one-man 
prizes. His work can be seen at the 


Metropolitan, the Museum of Mod 


ern Art, the Chicago Art Institute, 
the Phillips Memorial Gallery 
Washineton, 1.C the Walker 
Art Center Minneapolis and 


Brooklyn, 
(Oregon 


Baltimore, 
Portland 


museums nm 
Philadelphia, 
and Tel Aviv 

silk-secreen color 
Circus,” suitable 


Nore: A 
reproduction of “The 
for framing (size 20” x 16”), can he 
purchased for $7.50 from Artext Prints, 
_ , Weatport, Connecticut, 
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University of 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


BERKELEY—Two Sessions of Six 
Weeks Each—June 18 to July 28; 
July 30 to September 8. Tuition 
Fee $54 for each Session. 


At SANTA BARBARA—One Session of 
Six Weeks. June 25 to August 3. 
Tuition fee 


At LOS ANGELES—One Session of Six 
Weeks. June 18 to July 27. Tui- 
tion Fee $51. One Session af Eight 
Weeks. June 18 to August 10. Tui- 
tion Fee $68 


Wide variety of courses, Graduate and 
Undergraduate been 
planned to meet all phases of Teacher 
Training requirements for  creden- 
tials, California State 
requirements from other 
States as well refresher 
courses—and at and Los 
Angeles courses Graduate 
degrees. 


At 


Courses have 


courses mecting 
for 
as 


teachers 
alifornia, 
Berkeley 


leading to 


FOR BULLETIN, 


of California Summer 
(1), Berkeley 4; or 405 Hilgard 
nue, (I), Los Angeles 2d; 
trar, Santa Barbara College 
Barbara, Calif 


address Univer sity 
Sessions Office, 
Ave- 
Regis- 

Santa 


or 


(ft), 


EARN YOUR MASTER'S DEGREE 
Modern training for nursery and elementary school teachers 
M. Ed. in i year. Accredited. Small ciasses Also li Bad 
Coed. Catalog. NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


K. Kiehard Sheridan, Evanston, 


Cash Loan 


Solves 


TEACHER’S 


Summer Problem 


Summer wae siways @ bad time for 
me antil leaw your ad offering te 
lend teachers money by mail on their 
signature only. 1 hesitated te send 
in for your loan papers, but I'm glad I finally did. Every 
thing wes done so quickly and easily. | had the money 
needed almost before realized what wae happening. 
Everything was done in such a dignified, private wa 
Even the mail man who delivered the money ino plata 
envelope didn't know about it. Then in the Fall, when 
I went back to work, it was eo easy to repay in conve: 
nient monthly payments arronged te come due es 
received my salary checks," ~~ Mary ©. (Kane 


BORROW $100 to $608 on Your Signatere Onty 


Find out about thie | 
Postal serviee for yourself, No agent will eaih 
yin ance on you. SEND COUPON TODAY FO 
FREE DETAILS 


POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 600 K2 
200 KEELINE BUILDING OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
POSTAL FINANCE CO. Dep) 600 K2 
200 Keeline , Omaha, Now 

Papers and Information about 


Quick 


Easy 


MARY « 


Stat 


Public School Music 


Learn at Home 


to you and your pupils! It eatabtia! ea firmer leader 


ship end bulide group feeling At me in stare 
time learn new, improved wu via to teach 
YOUR clus Ree how you ad them as 
they enthuse ver musical routine hae new 
eet. In the Classroom te 

Sehool with courses leading to the oF 
eoupen for ifiustsated and let Ni 


ligation 


university EXTENGION CONSERVATORY 
£-646, 2000 Bo. Michigan, Chicago 16, ti. 


etperience 


Pub, Behoo! Mus. (Beginner's) ite 
Pub. Schoo! Mus. ( Supervisor's) sites 
ar Training Might Binging 
Ady { 
Nan A« i 
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Ever need detailed directions to help you organize the game — « Tag Game, 
Bell Game, @ Dramatic Game? Ever need special game for your pupils, or 

for an unexpected pleytime? Well, with Everyday Games for Children 

on your dest, you won't need any other reference book 


Games for Children primarily well-iilustrated reference book 
+ the one game book that does three important things for you 


gives you complete information and easy-to-follow directions for more 

than 300 games. (2) It helps you gain « simple, basic understanding of the theory 
of play. (3) It shows you how to organize play periods for maximum 

benefit to your pupils and with min.num demands on your time 


Rverydey Games tor Children contains games of all types — Dramatic Gemes 


and Story Plays; Singing Games; Hide, Chase, and Tag Games; Relays, Stunts, 
and Pyramids; Bali Games; Athletic Games; Classroom Gemes 
ond Party Games. There are games for atl grades. For ready reference, 
they ere ineexed in three ways siphabeticelly, by grades, and by type of game 
Three introductory chapters provide beckground material Profusely illustrated 
with photographs, drawings, and diagrams, the book is sturdily bound 
for years of hard wee. The price is just $2.96 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


Pleese send me immediately « of tveryday Games for Children. 
| @m enclosing $2.95, peyment in 

H Name 

St. of R. 

H P.O. & Zone State 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL COURSES 


FOR JEACHERS 


by Nancy Jean Wilcox, Ph. D. 


with foreword by Paul H. Kinsel, 


4 authority on educational travel. 


Travel Cours 


for TEACHERS EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL COURSES FOR 

' TEACHERS, « 48-page book, is the most compre- 
hensive and authoritative treatment of this sub- 
ject ever published. The manuscript on which it 
is based was accepted by Cornell University as 
a thesis for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. 
The author assisted in preparing this condensed 
version. 


In gathering data on 102 colleges offering 
educational travel courses during a five-year 
period, the author conlerred personally with 
teacher travelers, staff members of colleges, 
officials of Departments of Education in twenty- 
two states, and representatives of travel bu- 
reaus end transportation companies. She also 
sent letters and questionnaires to faculty travel 
leaders and administrators in colleges, and con- 
sulted all available references. 


The author has taught high school English 
and dramatics, served as instructor and director 
of radio at a state teachers college, was an 
assistant in the Cornell University teacher-train- 
ing program, and later vice principal of the 
Cortland, New York, Junior-Senior High School. 


To obtain a copy of Educational Travel Courses 


for Teachers, send your request, with 25 cents, to: 


| | | | F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Department TC Dansville, N. Y. 
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REVIEWED BY Phyllis Fenner 
Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


TELLTIME GOES A’COUNTING 
By William and Robin Hall; pictures by Charlotte Steiner 
Telltime, the rabbit, did not know how to count but his friends taught him 


in a very entertaining way. Two colts, three squirrels, and so on, up to ten, 


Enchanting pictures. 
Ages 3 6 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co.; $2.00 


MR. CHARLIE’S GAS STATION 

By Edith Thacher Hurd and Clement Hurd 

Everyone will adore this amusing book about Mr. Charlie and his gas sta- 
tion, equipped with all the necessities from gas pumps to maps. From the 


minute he hung up his sign things began to happen. 


dyes 3 6 


J. B. Lippincott Co.; $2.00 


WHAT SUSAN WANTED 


£9 By Sally Seott; pictures by Beth Krash 


) ie The family wanted to give Susan something special for 
her birthday. Each had a different idea but Susan want- 
4 2 ed to think about it herself. She met new friends. The 


last one decided her. 


dges 69 


EXACTLY LIKE BEN’S 


Harceurt, Brace & Co.; $2.00 


By Lillian Gardner; pictures by Michael Mitchell 


Ben and Amy who had always wanted the same things while they were little 


now began liking different things until Ben got a surprise present that made 


Amy want more than ever something “exactly like Ben's.” It was a baby sister. 


Ages 69 


Franklin Watts & Co.; $2.50 


A HORSE NAMED JOE 
By Robert E. Gard; illustrated by C. W. Anderson 


On his way back to his uncle's ranch after two years in a reform 


school, Sammy found a horse caught in a rock crevice. They were 


both starting from nothing and both needed faith in themselves. The 


climax is a race of five hundred miles, a real endurance test. 


fyes 10-up 


Little, Brown & Co., $2.75 


THE SWORD AND THE TREE 
By Clyde Robert Bulla; illustrated by Paul Caldone 


This easy-to-read, exciting story, an unusual combination, takes place in the 


time of King Arthur. When Shan’s uncle Lionel comes, trouble comes also 


to Lord Weldon’s castle. 
Shan, when his father disap- 
peared, asked aid of King 
Arthur. The color and pag- 
eattry of the period are here 
for little children and older 
ones with reading troubles. 


Ages 7-10 Crowell; $2.50 


THE ENORMOUS EGG 
By Oliver Butterworth; illustrated by 


Louis Darling 


When Nate's hen laid an enormous egg there was 
great excitement everywhere, especially when a 
great paleontologist said he was sure it was a 


THE YEAR AROUND: Poems for 
Children 

Selected by Alice Hazeltine and Elva 8. 
Smith; decorations by Paula Hutchison 


Two former librarians made this anthology for 
children. The collection includes poems for 
every month and for special occasions like 
Christmas. 

Ages 8-12 Abingdon Press; $2.50 


dinosaur egg. And it was. Nate's adventures at 
home and finally at the zoo are amusingly told. — en a” | 
dges 8-12 Little, Brown & Co.; $2.95 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF SPACE TRAVEL 
By Albro Gaul; illustrated by Virgil Finlay 


A combined handbook and text for prospective space voyagers. All the problems 


are discussed in nontechnical language: what a space cadet should be like. 


conditions within a space ship in flight, communications with alien races. 


dges l2 up 


World Publishing Co.; $4.95 


See page 92 for addresses of publishers. 
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Books for Teach, 


KEVIEWED BY Ruth M. Northway 


Principal, Elementary School, 
Honeoye Falls, New York 


te 


School Cexts 


ARITHMETIC WE NEED—Grade 8 

By Guy T. Buswell, Wm. A. Brownell, and lrene Sauble 

In this book, based on the “meaning theory,” care has been taken to pic- 
ture and present new processes clearly, to focus on problems within the 
experience of this age group, to highlight directions and rules with red 
type, to include meaningful illustrations, and to provide opportunity for 
The teachers’ manual con- 


pupil summary checking and further practice. 
tains a handy facsimile page with extra practice material for each lesson as 


Ginn & Co, 


well as suggestions for the teacher. 


ADVENTURE BOUND—Book 7 

By Arno Jewett, Marion Edman, and Paul McKee 
This book is part of the “Reading for Meaning” Pro- 
gram. Nine units of fascinating reading are found here. 
Short selections concerning animals, sports, danger, seci- 
ence, tales of the past, and treasures from our heritage 
make this a comprehensive study in American literature. 
There is also a Handbook of Development of Reading 
Skills, invaluable for helping children discover needs 


and evaluate progress. Houghton Mifflin Co.; $3.68 


WINSTON DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 


$2.08 


Here is an entirely new work designed specifically for elementary and jun- 


ior high schools. It contains over 46,000 terms including many new words. 
There are 1700 black and white pictures and ten color plates; sixieen 
maps make an adequate reference atlas. Clear type facilitates easy refer- 


ence. Winston Co.; plain edition, $3.08; thumb index 


Professional Books 


PRACTICAL CLASSROOM PROCEDURE FOR 
ENRICHING ARITHMETIC 
By Herbert F. Spitzer 


, $3.76 


This collection of material is grouped according to the type of activity 


involved—“Arithmeti Games and Puzzles.” “Number Tricks and 
Recreational Activities,” “Fun with Counting,” “Using Special M 
and Shorteuts.” 


fieult arithmetical projects. 


TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

By Klausmeier, Dresden, Davis, and Wittich 

Challenges of teaching along with interesting discussion on child develop- 
ment, the learning process, curriculum organization, and classroom instrue- 
tion form Part 1. Acceptable instructional practice in subject matter areas 
Provisions for individual adjustment and progress 


Harper & Brothers; $4.75 


is presented in Part I. 
are included in Part HI. 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN OF ABOVE- 
AVERAGE MENTALITY 

By D. A, Worcester 

A small volume discussing questions commonly raised 
concerning children of above-average ability. How are 
they identified? When should they enter school? Should 
Will homogenous grouping pro- 
What is the 
200 


there be acceleration? 
vide a more challenging school program’? 


responsibility of parents? Univ. of Nebr. Press; 


PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES OF CURRICULUM 
IMPROVEMENT 


By Vernon E. Anderson 


Other 
ethods 


For use with the bright child, there is a section on dif- 
Webster Pub. Co.; $3.24 


This comprehensive book seeks to assist those who wish to move from a subject- 


centered to an experience-centered type of program in which change of be 


is the goal. 


havior 


Suggestions are made for cooperative schoolcommunity curriculum 


study, with teachers and parents working together, as well as for teacher-pupil 


planning in the classroom. 


The Ronald Press; 


$5.50 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 


IN 686 


0 


MAKE YOUR NEW TEXTBOOKS 
MORE EFFECTIVE 
WITH THESE VALUABLE ACCESSORIES! 


PICTO-WORD 


Flash Cards 


PICTO-WORD Flash Cards 


for your vocabulary building and reading-readiness program 


Learning will be fun with PICTO.WORD FLASH CARDS 
simplicity, their many uses in your vocabulary building program. On one side of these 
cards you'll find large, clear, appealing line drawings of familiar animals and objects 
These may be used for recognition games, On the reverse side of the picture le the 
name of the animal or object. These words can be used like any vocabulary flash 
cards, Both the drawings and the identifying names are large enough to be easily 
seen from every part of the classroom, Your children-—-individually or in paire-—can 
also use them, for the identifying picture is on the back 


. and you'll like their 


Printed on sturdy white board, these cards will withstand constant handling. They 
are packed in a durable envelope that will provide easy storage for the flash cards 
when not in use. Suggestions for the teacher are included on the back of the envelope 
Set | 60 drawings with identifying words trom the 
first five hundred of the Gates Reading List. 
Set 11 60 drawings with identitying words trom the 
second five hundred of the Gates Reading List. 


Each Set of Flash Cards $1.50 


ARITHMETIC Flash Cards 


handy action cards - punched and ringed for easy classroom use 


the handiest Flash Cards you've ever used. All cards are punched 
You can use the entire set or as few aa you may 
want at a time. For ease in reassembling, after using one family, the cards ere 
numbered and the punch holes align only in the correct position. The Addition, 
Subtraction, and Multiplication Sets each present 100 single problems with the anewer 
on the back. The Division Set includes 90 cards. You show the answer by merely 
lifting the card, 


Brand new... 
and ringed for your convenience 


The numbers are printed in large, legible type. Symbols are used to avoid confusion, 
The arithmetic facta are presented in order of the degree of difficulty ae carefully 
determined by tests. The facta may be broken down into any family for practice 


Each of the four flash-card sets ic distinctive in color to facilitate reference. Seta are 


packaged in « clasp manila envelope 


Set 1! Addition 
Set 11 Subtraction 


Set Multiplication 
Set IV Division 


Each Set of Flash Cards $1.50 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, M. Y. 
Please send me the following Teaching Aids at once: Total 
Picto-Word Flash Cards . (Select sets below) ... @ $1.50 ea. 
Set | Set 
Arithmetic Flash Cards... (Select sets below) ... @ $1.56 oa 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 


Set | Addition Set Subtraction C) Set Multiptication 


[} Payment enclosed. () Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


Set Division 
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MAGIC SLATE 


COVERS ACTIVITIES 
New! 3in 1! A wonderful 
story... & Magic Slate 
and dozens of fax 
ing activities. Boys and 
girls find new enthusi 
asm. It's fun to read, 
write, draw with these 


Actiuilies 


MAGIC SLATE 


ond Drowing Tool 


completely different Magic vat WRITE 
Slate Books 6% 9. 
° TOTRACE ERASE 

AN 


9 Titles at your Newsdealer or send 


MAGIC FOREST « Where JESUS Lived « First PLANE Ride = fer 
Trip to MEXICO «+ Billy's FISHING Trip SEE Our WORLD 
Day at Circus + PINKY LEE in Barcelona « ABC'S Magic Way 4 


The STRATHMORE Co. 


Fo 
SEND FOR THis 


FREE curriculum chart 


Prepared by Harold G, Shane, Professor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Northwestern University. Enables you to select at a glance 
the FIRST BOOKS you need to stimulat pupils’ interest and read- 
ing in official curricula at any wrade level you teach. Over 60 FIRST 
BOOKS tabulated for grades one through eight. Chart printed in 
Size 17 x 22 Send for yours today. Use 


in this magazine 


ug FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 699 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


color inches service coupon 


or address 


Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service lor teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man 
agement for three 
generations 
Member NATA 

25 £. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, IL. 


A NATIONAL SERVICE 


Teachers Earn More 
-in CALIFORNIA! 


HIGHER INCOME 
MORE SECURITY 
« MILDER CLIMATE 


IDEAL TEACHING 
CONDITIONS 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1865 


California needs 
elementary teach 
ers experienced or 
not. Experienced 
teachers alten 


start from $4,600 WL, Why Not Come West ? 
up. Potential of Vins bo Zz Excellent salaries and opportunities. 
$6,000. FREE infor S Good confidential service. 
mation about S ACE TEACHER BUREAU 
certification Zi, V. B. BROOKS, See 


Individual attention 
« _ registration fee 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


AGENCY Complete coverage 26 Gantt Jackson GSoulevard Chicago 4, Hilinots 


Since 1909 We ar at ealarics whi bh few 


yeare i hav 


Dept. C, 681 Market St., Sen Francisco 5, Calif } 


The CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Can help teachers get good positions in WASHINGTON, OREGON, 
CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES and ALASKA. 

If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER NOW. Mention 
THE INSTRUCTOR and secure FREE REGISTRATION, 

505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash.Member W. A. T. A. C. 1. Cooll, Mgr. 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. “or ‘or available for 
Chicago 4, Ulinois 


1237 E. Almeria, Phoenix, Arizona 


placing teact 


advancement are 
these whe are registered with wus. 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION. WIDE 


HUFF AGENCY STATES, ALASKA, HAWAii, 


Opportunities waiting. 
Missoula, Mont. 


Member N.A.T.A. | Certification Booklet with 
Phe Service FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 


TEACHERS COME WEST 


Where It Pays To Teach. Free Enrollm't 


in West, Wm. Kaffer, PhD, Mer 
THE FRANKFORD PACIFIC TEACHERS AGENCY — 
228 West Fourth St, Los Angeles 13, Calif “Writ 
years We hate worked wit over 54.000 toacher © tree enrollment 
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Jottings from a Mother of Four Children 


John reported today 


(5 thet Ellery Martin 
a > 4 had a big discussion 
\ | with the sixth-graders 
\ about final examina- 
tions. Ellery person- 


— ally is greatly in favor 
of them whether they are a school re- 
quirement or not, 


Ellery 


class into commit- 


This morning, apparently, 
Martin divided the 
tees. Each group is to make up ques- 
tions which they consider suitable for a 
final test in a particular subject. Ap- 
parently, they have a week to work on 
it. | suppose that Mr. Martin will add 


some questions of his own, too. 


Joho is chairman of the arithmetic 
committee, After his group had their 
test all made, Mr. Martin showed them 
tests he had given previous years. Ac- 
cording to John, they were tougher on 
themselves than he would have been. 


Susie's class is having a picnic at 
Glen Echo Park. Mes. Forsythe asked 
them if they would each like to pack a 
lunch and, when they arrived at the 
park, put all the lunches together for 
a family party. Apparently second- 
graders are still individualists. When 
they had thought it all over, they de- 
cided they would prefer to eat their 
own lunches rather than to choose. 


out of 
a feel- 


One thing Bud has 
school this year, if nothing else 
ing that it's his responsibility to be- 
He puts a new 
list of five spelling spitiires on his bed- 
week. Prejudice, 
privilege, and 
judgment were posted there this morn- 


gotten 


come a good speller. 


room mirror each 


necessary, signature, 
ing. He's being more careful too about 
spelling in his general written work. 
Mr. Landis that over-all 
school attendance will be almost 96 per 
cent for the That's with- 
out incentives of half days off for per- 
fect attendance like they have in the 


neat town, 


says eur 


hool year. 


It seems to me, any way you look at 
it, that giving children a half day off 


Interested In A Change? 
South-wide 
Write 
No 


charge unless placed 


placement service is 
us about yourself in 
enrollment fee, no 


Member N.A.T.A 


Our 
unexcelled 
confidence 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


P.O. 80K 364, COLUMBIA, 


for perfect attendance is as much as 
saying that going to school is a chore 
rather than a privilege. 


Believe it or not, | thought rock and 
roll referred to playing marbles until I 
heard Helen describing a new record 
that she got for her birthday. 


I think parents should take a course 
in modern music. Helen feels absolute- 
ly certain that if the Four Lads had as 
good harmony as the Four Aces, their 
future would be assured. I listened to 
both of them this morning and I must 
confess | can’t discover any difference. 

The sixth grade visited junior high 
school for a trial day. John came home 
full of delights and trepidations. It's 
amazing how we fear something new 
grownups and children alike. 


My 
Susie, Bud, and John are all promoted. 
I know I'm not supposed to use that 


School is over for another year. 


word. Mr. Landis suggested we merely 
say “going to another grade.” But I 
guess I'm just an average parent at 
heart. To me, they were promoted and 


furthermore Td be terribly disappoint- 
ed if they weren't. 


I guess | have to take it all back. I 
met one of the mothers in Susie's room 
at the supermarket. 
eyes, Mrs. Thompson told me about her 
son who was “left back.” | suggested 
we stop at Whitman's for coffee and I 


With tears in her 


went all out to explain how it wasn't 
really being left back but just what was 
best for the child. To my amazement, 
I heard myself saying that Ted and I 
wouldn't mind a bit if one of our chil- 
dren repeated a grade. 


I must have made Mrs. Thompson 
feel better, for she sent me a dozen cup- 
cakes and a note that she guessed that 
it was their silly pride and that Jackie 
didn't mind half as much as they did. 


(,rand finale to the Thompson case. 
I saw Mrs. Forsythe and she practically 
was in tears, too, as she explained her 
dilemma in deciding what was best for 
Jackie Thompson. Part of living is cer- 
tainly having the courage to make diffi- 
cult decisions and live by them. 


By golly, I'm glad I'm Betty Parent. 
I'm glad I live in our community. I'm 
glad our children attend our school, I 
drove by the empty building this morn- 
ing. Mr. Fleischer was standing on the 
sidewalk and I stopped a moment. He 
philosophized a bit as he twirled his 
broom in his hand. His job is only 
half as hard in the summer, bat how he 
misses the children. “There's love and 
warmth aplenty in our school,” says he, 


and I'm glad, glad, glad 


An Eye for Better Teaching ? 


on every minute of that “eye 
your pupils by using 
INSTRUCTOR poster and bulletin-board 
materials Write for free Catalog of 
Teaching Ards. You'll find ideas to enliven 
many a classroom subject 


fF. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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The Community’s Interest 
in Today’s Schools 


IRENE F. CYPHER 
Audio-V isual Editor of The Instructor 


T uz word “community” has always 
been one of those words with a warm 
friendly sound. And a community, in our 
estimation, is only a community when it 
stands for a group of alert, well-meaning. 
friendly human beings with a genuine 
interest in the affairs, organizations, and 
institutions which keep it functioning. 
Certainly, no community can long exist 
unless its citizens are able to think things 
through clearly, to act wisely and with 
dignity, to form judgments, to earn their 
way to a comfortable livelihood. This 
raises the question in our minds of how 
individuals can be helped to become such 
citizens—and our thoughts focus instantly 


on that institution known as a school. 
What is the relationship between a com- 
munity and a school? 

Education actually begins in the home. 
and we have come to the point today in 
thie country where everyone seems inter- 
ested in providing better homes, equipped 
with conveniences conducive to a s0- 
called good standard of physical living. 
We are also showing a lively interest in 
the human beings, the families, who live 
in those homes, in their physical, moral, 
and spiritual well-being. Yet the children 
of these same families spend a good por- 
tion of each day, five days a week, in an- 


other school (See next page 
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EXCITING! NEW! 
LOW COST 


AUDIO VISUAL 
METHOD 


SuKane announces NINETY 


WITH TEACHER CONTROLLED CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITIES BUILT RIGHT INTO THE SOUND 


Classroom validity is theit secret. Every word 
of lesson information has been classroom 
tested. Every student participation activity 
grew out of actual classroom use. They work! 


These ninety new sound filmscrips (filmstrips 
with records) are dynamic teaching tools. Ie 
is heart warming to watch a teacher using 
one of them to bring new life and eager 


interest to every student in the room. 
Subjects; Stories, History, Geography, Biolo- 


gy. Social Sciences, Mathematics and Gen- 
eral Science. 


Grade Levels: Kindergarten to Junior High 
School 


PRICED TO ALLOW YOU TO HAVE THEM ON HAND TO USE... . 


WHEN 
YOU NEED 
THEM 


Ask Your Audio Visual Supplier 
For a Demonstration or Write 


Dept.iM-16 DUKANE CORP, ST. CHARLES, ILL. 

1 am interested in knowing about the DuKane Student Participation Films 
on the subject(s) of 

Grade level(s) 

Name 
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The Community’s Interest 
in Today’s Schools 


(Continued from preceding page) 


home. In this second home they 
are supposed to acquire the skills 
and knowledge which will turn 
them into good community citi- 
zens. It would seem then that the 
relationship of community to 
school is a close one, 

At this moment there appears 
to be a livelier interest than ever 
before in the physieal plant 
structure, the building known as 
a schoolhouse. This is a good 
thing, for in many communities 
the school buildings are not on 
a par with the homesteads. It is 
no unusual thing for children 
who live in modern “ranch-type 
houses” to be learning their 3 R's 
in a school building fifty or more 
years old. This fact has been so 
widely publicized and called to 
our attention that there is a very 
visible “epidemic” of new build- 
ings, building renovation, and re- 
modeling going on in many areas. 

Good buildings are a necessity. 
Good instructional programs are 
an even greater necessity. We 
need the finest school buildings 
we can possibly provide, but we 
must also see to it that these 
buildings provide facilities for 
good learning; that teachers and 
pupils are provided with all of 
the modern instructional materials 
necessary to insure lively, worth- 
while hours of learning to live 
in this modern world. There is 
very little sense in providing fine 
building facades if the people 
behind these facades are getting 
along with outmoded materials or 
if they lack the instructional 
materials which are available to 
make learning functional. 

In the homes of our average 
community today, who does not 
take it for granted that we will 
find all sorts of electrical appli- 
ances designed to make work 
easier? Our Johns and Susans go 
out from such homes to what in 
their schools? All too often they 
go to classrooms where the in- 
structional materials available 
are little different from those 
found in the buildings fifty years 
ago. How then can we blame some 
of our boys and girls if they are 
not exactly enthusiastic about go- 
ing to or staying in school? 

Children are extremely sensitive 
to light, color, a happy environ- 
ment, nice things. They react to 
good pictures, good sounds; they 
like to see how other people live, 
work, and play; they have a keen 
sense of humor and love to dis 
cuss the whys and wherefores of 
actions and events. This enthu- 
siasm and zest, however, can easily 
be quenched. Modern children 
need modern instructional ma- 
terials. Films, filmstrips, records, 
photographic slides they them- 
selves have taken, tape recordings 
they have narrated, television pro- 
grams they have helped to pro- 
duce are all part of the learning 
process and are needed in our 
classrooms. 


For many years these materials 
have been purchased by P.T.A.’s, 
given as special gifts, and smug- 
gled into the budget under some 
special category. It is time we all 
awoke to the fact that as valid 
normal classroom materials need- 
ed in the carrying out of the in- 
structional program, these mate- 
rials must be provided in the 
regular budget. 

It is at this point that the in- 
terests of the community parallel 
those of the school community. 
For you see, actually a school is 
a community in its own right. In 
turn it is a part of the “living 
community” which is the town, 
the city, the county, and then 
the country or nation. As a part 
of the larger whole, the school 
is providing the basis on which 
the larger living community grows 
and thrives. 

So often we hear it said by 
older members of communities 
that they were taught to be pretty 
good adult members of society 
without the use of these modern 
gadgets and frills. Such individu- 
als are overlooking the important 
fact that they were taught in 
terms of materials available at 
the time. Today other materials 
have been added to the list. It 
is also a fact today that people 
must be prepared with skills to 
work with modern machines, they 
must find out what their neighbors 
on the other side of the world 
think, they must be provided with 
aptitudes adequate for today’s 
living. You cannot help citizens 
of today to get ready for to- 
morrow’s problems if you are 
using yesterday's tools. 

You have only to go into a 
classroom where modern materials 
are adequately supplied to ob- 
serve the effect on pupils. Barriers 
are broken down when you can 
turn on a projector and pay a 
visit to Nigeria, Pakistan, Switzer- 
land, or Brazil. The people of 
these countries become living flesh 
and blood, children with similar 
tastes and talents. If all you know 
about a cow is a tiny picture in 
a book, it can be quite a revela- 
tion to go, via screen and projec- 
tor, to pay a visit to a large 
dairy farm. If lots of thoughts 
are stored up inside your mind, 
it can be very revealing to talk 
them into a tape recorder and 
then listen to yourself——why, you 
can even learn to use your voice 
more effectively. Yes, these things 
are important when you are 
learning to live in a community. 
And that is what education is— 
learning to live in a community 
here, in Canada, in Mexico, in 
Southeast Asia, or Antarctica. 

Then it would seem to us that 
the community had a large stake 
in today’s school. It is one, how- 
ever, which pays a high rate of 
“interest” and assufes dividends, 
human dividends which are price- 
less. 
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TAPE RECORDINGS 


Boost 


World 


Onderstanding 


A LMOsST every day we come 
into contact with a tape recorder 
performing one of its many fune- 
tions. In our school this versatile 
machine has been assisting us to 
send our voices to friends in far- 
away countries and aiding them 
to convey their voices to us, 

Recently students, local educa- 
tors, and civic leaders sent tape 
recorded messages to a school 
across the ocean as a good-will 
message. We joined the interna. 
tional Tape Exchange Program, 
and sent a special message to 
Sweden, Sinee then, my pupils 
and I, as part of a 
project in’ English, 
have also sent mes- 
sages to India and 
New Zealand. 

A boy in my class 
had visited relatives 
in Stockholm, Sweden, some sev- 
en years previously. He wrote to 
his cousin who teaches English in 
a Stockholm junior high school 
about arranging a tape exchange. 

On this tape was recorded the 
boy's message to his relatives and 
to the students in the Swedish 
Other contributions were 
made by the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the direc- 
tor of the Muskegon Community 
College, the vice president of a 
local bank, and the principal of 
the Central Junior High School, 
Students made necessary com- 
munity contacts and arrangements 
to complete a varied program. 

The secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce reviewed the events 
that had centered around the 
arrival in our port of the Swedish- 
American Line vessel carrying a 
cargo of Swedish wire for a local 
factory. The captain of the Swed- 
ish ship had presented a hand- 
carved wooden horse to the city. 
Some of my pupils extended 
greetings while others offered 
thanks to the Swedish people for 
the hand-carved horse. Others 
described the natural and recrea- 


class. 


RUTH Y. TERRY 


Teacher of English, 
Central Junior High School, 


Muskegon, 


tional facilities of our city. The 
banker addressed the Swedish 
class in both English and Swedish, 
described local industry, and sent 
best wishes to their city. (See 
photo above.) We used our na- 
tional anthem and the flag pledge 
on the tape as well as my intro- 
duction. We also sent, in separate 
packages, our photographs and a 
hook about our city. 

An immediate reply from the 
Swedish teacher told us they had 
appreciated the tape recording 
and were busily engaged in the 
preparation of their reply to us. 

The arrangement 
of material for this 
tape involved the 
composition of the 
speeches, the analy- 
sis of voice perform- 
ance, and the study 
of diction. We realized, of course, 
that the Swedish class had only a 
meager knowledge of the English 
language. Construction of  sen- 
tences that were grammatically 
correct took time and thought by 
the pupils and afforded them 
many hours of cooperative plan- 
ning and drill. Auditioning each 
other's productions involved a 
listening skill, which helped pu- 
pils to be accurate with their oral 
English, Any elementary class 
would find creating such a tape 
recording a very satisfactory ex- 
perience, 

Opportunities that lead to tape- 


Michigan 


recording exchanges arise from 
unsuspected sources. While I 


was at the postal money order 
window securing a foreign money 
order, the postal clerk and I 
talked about the exchange of 
International Tape Recordings. 
He suggested that I contact his 
brother-in-law who is the director 
of a mission school in India. After 
correspondence with the mission 
school, we made a tape telling 
about a day in our school. They 
were happy with our recording 
and in return are (See next page) 


EASY ACTION for your 
BUSY SCHEDULE 


Just 3 quick to thread 
film, and the Victor's ready 
to roll. Operctes simply 
with one fingertip control 
panel, softly illuminated. 


Trips, detects previously 
damaged film. stops 
$0. 


The new Victor 16mm Sound Proje 

tor is your right-hand partner, helping | 
you give better instruction to the 
class. You'll like Victor's outstanding | 
sound and picture clarity that make it 

so much easier for youngsters to | 
understand and remember film les 
sons. And, you'll appreciate Victor's 
Lubrimatic Oil System that insures 
trouble-free performance, showing 
after showing ... the way Safety Film 


SHARP PICTURES . 
the Au | CREAR SOUND 


accidental misthreading , . , the / 
Conditioned Lamp House , . . Sap 
phire-tipped Pawls ... Hi-Lite Optical 
System... and many other features, 
all teacher-engineered., 
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ture contrasts — sound dis- 
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Content: 
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Running 
Theme: 


Price: 


Tithe: 
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Pricer 
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SNOW FLAKES 
Treasures in Bnew, 


useful to man, are clear 


ly revealed through 
sinple pieture and nar 
ration Snow ie shown to 
be a source of recreation, 


water for food produce 


tion, and priceless mi- 


croseopic beauty 
Lower Liementary 
7 minutes 


Color, 0; 
white $a) 


black and 


) 
M | . announces the release of 


in its series of 


Title: BUTTERFLY 
MYSTERY 
Content: The interesting pattern 
of reproduction 
in explored and the tour 
mam etages of insect 
growth are simply and 
vividly explained 
Grade 
Level: Liementary 
10 minutes 
Pri , Calor, 800; black and 
white, M5 
Titte: 


Content: 

The food getting habits and ape- 
cialized equipment of the follow. 
ing animals are 
considered) anteater, rattlesnake, 
barnacle, archer fish and chame- 
leon 


representative 


Grade Levels: Junior ana Senior High 


Running Time: 
Price: (olor 


DEMONSTRATING 
WITH LIGHT 


Laboratory demonatra 
tions utilizing photocell, 
facsimile tubes and ape 
elally 
ment to depict a veriety 


deugned equip 


of the wonders of light 
Motivational 

Junior and Senior tligh 
12 minutes 


Color, 990; black and 


white, 345 


12 minutes 


800, black and white, $45 


Title: SPIDER 
EMGINEERS 


The engineering «kill 


Content: 


amd versatility of the 
epider is 
detail 


comudered in 
Carefully pie 
construction is 
performed by the orb 
the bolas epider, 
pider and the 


wouver 


the diving 


trapdoor spider 
Grade 
bevels: Junior and Senior High 
a 16 minutes 
, Color, $120; black and 
white, $00 


MOODY ImSTITUTE 


Please me complete deseriptive 
sheet on the new mie film series 


OF SCIENCE Educational Film Division 
11426 Sente Monica Boulevard, West Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


literature 


O We are interested in receiving preview information 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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and sample guide 


MIS FILMS BRING THE MARVELS OF OUR NATURAL 
WORLD INTO THE CLASSROOM. Unique subject material 
F is creatively presented to provide greater teaching satisfac- 
‘ \ tion and enriched learning experiences. 


educational films for the science curriculum... 
Sound Films... 


for upper elementary grades through 


college levels 


Designed for... 


specific units in the science curriculum 


MIS has produced five more subjects in its series of edu- 


cational films 


with the same stimulating, imaginative 


approach as the previous 15 science films, which have 
created such wide favor with teachers and students alike. 
Because of their exceptionally fine technical quality and 
unique concept, MIS films are setting a new standard and 
creating greater interest in natural science subjects. 


AUTHENTIC 
INSTRUCTIVE 


PROVOCATIVE 
thought 


EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY 


MIS films present only factual material 
Each film is a complete study of the one subject 


Presented in such a way as to stimulate 


The educational science films are 


characterized by the same high quality production as all MIS films, 


AN OVERTONE OF REVERENCE 
values of the science curriculum 


IN 56.552 


MIS films reinforce the moral 


CICADA — The Insect 
Methuselah 


The mysterious seventeen-year- 


locust and the study of the 
stages of ite strange and un- 
usual life 

Junior & Senior High, Adult 


12 minutes 


Color, $00; B/W. $45 


THE BIRD COMMUNITY 
Biological communities of life 
are defined and illustrated 
Hare and exotic birds in «a 
bDirdpark an artificial com- 
me of life are compared 
wth the interesting character- 
letics and behavior of birds ina 
natural community on Midway 
Intand 

Junior & Senior High 

12 minutes 


B/W, 845 


olor 


THE HUMAN MACHINE 


A consideration of the 

ture of the human body 
many interdependent 
tema co-ordinated and balanced 
to provide efficient and precise 


strue- 
with 


aye 


funetion of the body as a unit 
Upper Elem... Jr & Sr High, 
Adult 

14 minutes 

Color, $115, B/W, $55 


TREASURES IN SNOW 

A study of the formation of the 
show Mane and the surprisime 
Value of snow in meeting some 
of man's moet basic needs 


Upper Jr & Sr. High 
6 minutes 
Color, $54; B/W, $27 


“WORMS” TO WINGS 
butterfly 
terietica 
atu ed at each stage of the life 
cycle 

Junior & Senior High 

12 minutes 
Color, $00; B 


vallowtall 
' char 


W, $45 


imsTRUCTOR'S 
GUIDE SHEETS... 


Each mis science film i« 
supplemented with a 
teacher's guide sheet that 
class ses 
sions and discuamon 


aids in preparing 


provides questions to stimulate student 
participation. It also contains significant 
additions to students’ scientific vocabu- 


lary and a bibliography for further study. 


Title: THE ELECTRIC EEL 


Content: The electrical activity of the eel is 
considered in detail 
illustrates such biological concepts as 
defensive mechanisms, food-getting 


This activity 


equipment in animals, and the relation- 
ship of the physical and the biological 
scrences 


Levels: 


Upper Elementary, Junior High, Senior 


High and College 


Price: Color 


WORLD OF LITTLE 

THINGS 

An introduction to a whole new 
world of enormous littleness 
A world which possesses a vast 


variety of plants and animals 
complex world found 
wherever water and proper 


temperature are found 

Junior and Senior High, College 
15 minutes 

Color, $120; B/W, $60 


BLIND AS A BAT 

The ability of the bat to fly 
safely in the total darkness of 
caves ls demonstrated by con- 
trolled experiments in the lab- 
oratory 

Elem, Jr. and Sr. High, 
7 minutes 

Color, $60; B/W, 


Adult 


$30 


CARNIVOROUS PLANTS 
The unusual structure and be- 
havior of the following plants 


are demonstrated: venus fy- 
trap, the trumpet plant, the 
cobra plant, common pitcher 
plant, sundew plant, and the 


utricularia 
Junior and Senior High, College 
10 minutes 
Color, 890 


SOUNDS IN THE SEA 
Sounds discovered by the use of 
the hydrophone during World 
War Il ted to extensive re 
search in sounds beneath the 
sea. Bhowse how many 
crustaceans and mammals can 
be identified by the sounds they 
produce 

Elem... Jr & Sr. High, College 
14 minutes 

Color, $120 


SLOW AS IN SLOTH 


The unusual structure and ecol- 


ony of thie unique animal are 
presented as related factors in 
ite survival. This points to the 


Important relationship between 
the structure of any animal and 
ite environment 
Upper Elem. Jr 
Adult 

21 minutes 
Color, $155 


& Sr. High 


PLANT LIFE AT WORK 


Plants exhibit the life functions 
that characterize all living 
things. The work accomplished 
by crowing plants is iustrated 


in detail Pnergy ts used for 
movement, growth, the manu- 
facture of food, and even re- 


production 
Upper Jr 
10 minutes 
Color, $00 


& Sr IMigh 


Fish OUT OF WATER 

The grunion comes out of the 
water to lay tte eee on shore 
The exes are gathered and the 
development of the grunion ix 
studied in the laboratory 

Hiem. Jr & Sr High, College 

minutes 


Color, $90, B/W, $45 


CRYSTAL GAZING 

crystals, stalactites and 
crystals in 
monplace chemicals aml erys 
tale studied under Ppotarized 
light all reveal architectural 
oretision in the structure of the 
phystcal world in which we live 


je & Or High, Adult 
12 minutes 
Color, $00 


Cave 
stalagmites 


HOW MANY STARS 

A clearly explained trip into 
space to study our solar «y stem 
our galaxy the Milky Way 
and other galasies 

Junior & Senior High, College 
minutes 


Color, $00, B/W, $45 


12 minutes 


$90; black and white, $45 
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TAPE RECORDINGS Boost 


World Understanding 


(Continued from preceding page) 


sending schooi music. These pu- 
ils are studying English and will 
an answer us in English. 

The Junior Civie Theatre re- 
cently asked us to create some 
sound effects for “The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin.” We also taped re- 
hearsals, which were used by the 
cast for criticism, and at the final 
performance made a tape record- 
ing. Part of this tape will be in- 
cluded on a future tape to India. 

As a member of the Interna- 
tional Tape Recording Exchanges. 
it was most encouraging to receive 
a letter unsolicited from a teacher 
in a remote part of New Zealand. 
Our first tape to that very distant 
school was made by my pupils 
and me during our summer vaca- 
tion. The school handbook, sum- 
mer vacation occupations, and 
questions about their country 
made up this tape. 

He writes that probably he and 
hie pupils are not so different 
from us since they live close to 
a very large airport and have 
planes and jets from other lands 
overhead much of the time. And 
his children enjoy the character 
Rock Starr in Destination Venus 
that they follow on the radio. 

Tape recordings from other 
countries are a very rich source of 
information for elementary boys 
and girls in social studies. Over 


a period of years we have built 
a considerable library of them. 
Playbacks of these tapes are 
readily heard by the students. 
Each time we contact a new coun- 
try, we study geography, climate, 
industry, and so forth, of that 
nation so that we can ask them 
intelligent questions about their 
country that they can answer on 
tape to us. We have found this 
an enjoyable way to secure infor- 
mation on life in other countries. 

Tape recording is a splendid 
means of communication, All stu- 
dents are urged to talk naturally 
and slowly. These pupils are in- 
tensely motivated to prepare their 
materials so that foreign boys and 
girls can understand us. 

In recording the tapes, pupils 
learn patience, something of the 
Sealed quality of presentation, 
a suitable program length, and 
acquire knowledge in techniques 
of operating a tape recorder, 

The International Tape Ex- 
change Program (for more in- 
formation write to Educational 
Screen, 2000 Lincoln Park West, 
Chicago 14) can make English. 
social studies, language, and other 
subjects more meaningful. And 
such exchanges are helping in 
the preservation of world peace 
through the understanding and 
appreciation of different peoples. 


RECORDING TAPES 


for the classroom teacher 


A specialized full line 
of recording tapes— 
specifically designed 
for classroom use 


For length of life — LIFETIME TAPE 


Guaranteed for a lifetime, Soundcraft’s Mylar®-base 
LIFETIME TAPE combines high fidelity with extreme 
longevity. With its miracle Mylar-base, LIFETIME TAPE will 
never break, shrink, or deteriorate. And every teacher or student— 
experienced or not with recording equipment—can use it safely. 


For 50% more play — PLUS-50 TAPE —Provides 50% more high 
fidelity. Up to one hour and 36 minutes of continuous tape on a 

7” reel—without touching the recorder. This easy-to-use feature makes 
it the perfect tape for every use. PLUS-S5O is also a 


Mylar-base tape and will not deteriorate. 


For general classroom work — RED DIAMOND TAPE—Pre-coated, full frequency, 
RED DIAMOND Acetate Tape is the teacher's workhorse tape . . . 
won't flake, crack, peel, chatter or squeal. Protects sensitive recorder 
head. Substantial enough for every recorder use. 


Reeves Seundcraft Corp. 


® DOvPont Trademark 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


OPENS A NEW ERA FOR TEACHING 
EFFECTIVENESS 


VU-LYTE I Gives a Brighter Picture 
VU-LYTE II is Lighter in Weight—Smotler in Size 
VU-LYTE I tas the Pointex* Built-in Optical Pointer 


THIS IS AN EXCITING NEW ACHIEVEMENT IN THE WORLD 
OF EDUCATION. HERE ARE JUST A FEW EXAMPLES OF WHAT 
THE VU-LYTE IT OFFERS: 


VWULYTE I] DELIVERS TWICE THE 
ILLUMINATION (140 lumens) OF PRIOR 
MODELS. IT GIVES A BRILLIANT 
IMAGE ON THE SCREEN — SO 
BRILLIANT THAT THE ROOM NEED 
NOT BE FULLY DARKENED! (A new 
F/3.6 lens and a new optical system make 
this possible.) The VULYTE II's powerful 
illumination shows more detail in every 
projected picture, permits clear and precise 
understanding of the copy, gives closer 
communication between students and 
studies, 


VU-LYTE IT 1S SMALLER, MORE 
COMPACT, LIGHTER IN WEICHT. 
VU-LYTE II is portable, convenient to use in 
every clessroom. 


Ww VU-LYTE [[has the built-in optical pointer 

-BESELER’S EXCLUSIVE POINTEX*. A 
clear sharp arrow moves at will anywhere on 
the screen, attracts and keeps attention 
where the Teacher wants...adds just the 
right amount of dramatic emphasis. 


te VU-LYTE IT has provisions to keep books 
and papers flat, in focus; elevation legs are 
individually spring loaded; the  opy cooling 
mechanism is quiet; large rear-door opening 
accepts big 3-dimensional objects for 

rojection, makes them easy to manipulate. 
Erhis lends vast new possibilities for 
projector use.) 


we VU-LYTE IT has the FEED-O-MATIC 
Conveyor, another Beseler exclusive feature. 
FEED-O-MATIC automatically rolls the 
copy into position, automatically rolle it 
out as new copy enters. FEED-O-MATIC 
gives the operator smooth, untroubled 
performance, 


Many other exclusive features make 
BESELER’'S VU-LYTE [] the most functional 
of all Opaque Projectors. VULYTE II is a 
magnificent new instrument for Teaching. 
Write Beseler for a Free Demonstration of 
the all-new VULYTETI No obligation, of 
course. Dept, Patented 


CHARLES COMPANY 


ence 


EAST ORANGE. NEW 


10 E. 52nd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


soundcraftt 


MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPES 
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Your primary grade children will love these new Coronet films, de- 


LEARNING IS A 
signed as they are to stimulate the development of important language 
abilities and skills. A host of new subjects ...a circus and a carnival, A I 
Indian children from many parts of the United States, a mischievous eat 1@r = 


pair of goats, and a nature film... are all carefully planned 
provide background material for further learning activities — reading, 


storytelling, and play-acting. Pupil wa 
new Coronet Films for Primary Grades Commun ity 


In these 16mm sound motion pictures for kindergarten and lower 
elementary grades, youngsters see and hear children of their own age 


take part in realistic screen stories. Ail these films are available in AFFAIR 


color as well as black and white. 


M ost teachers will agree that Making learning more concrete 
today, more than ever before, and realistic hence becomes a 
communities are showing genuine major task for all teachers in- 
interest in their schools, Not terested in the child as an indi- 
since the emergence of the free vidual and in the community as a 
public school on the American source of moral and financial 
scene has there been so much spo- support of the school’s program. 
ken or written concerning our To say that this efficiency in 
schools, This local public inter- learning can be accomplished 
est appears to be centered around through the purchases and use of 
two focal areas, the school build- audio-visual materials and equip- 
ing and its facilities, and the ment alone, is to arrive at an un- 
instructional program which this realistic solution to a complex 
building houses. problem. Yet, some schools tend 
Interested, sincere taxpayers, to measure the success of their 
parents, and boards of education instructional program in terms of 
in communities throughout the the increase from year to year in 
nation are concerned about the the number of films or filmetrips 
high cost of education, the quality ‘looked at’ by children, as well 
of instruction, and teacher short- as their steadily growing inven- 
ages, as well as what is going on tory of projectors, recorders, and 
in the typical classroom of their other equipment. 
| local school. To be sure, equipment and ma- 
Perhaps, we as teachers can terials are an important part of 
help our schools more than we any audio-visual program. It does 
realize by pausing long enough to not necessarily follow, however, 
take stock of our classroom in- that the school with the most has 
struction. Let this be the start- the best instructional program in 
ing point—for what and how we operation. It’s more a question of 
teach is certain to constitute the how effectively the materials and 
rock-bottom foundation for sound equipment are being used by the 
community relationships. teaching staff. Is learning really 
If subject matter is within the being made more concrete? And 
child’s interest and needs and if are children achieving under- 
it is composed of concrete learn- standing through the skillful em- 
ing experiences which have multi- ployment of these tools? 
sensory appeal, a chain reaction To me, pupil learning is made 
of good will is sure to radiate more concrete through the use of 
beyond the classroom, Unques- the right audio-visual aid, at the 


Gooding tionably, a well adjusted, happy right time, and in the right man- 
Twe frotiesome geet twins, Nip ond Tuck, explore cludes Noha's journey inte the swamp where his child is our best public relations ner. Let me illustrate this with 
the posture for the first time. Children will love captures @ boby alligator, An excellent de- ‘hi P me 
thelr antics os they climb, jump end leok at other scription of the Seminole woy of life for children, mae dium. A shildre ns attitude 8 to- what happe ne d bd ith the fifth. 
Overprinted words wil help the ward their school determine not grade class of Mrs. Helene Fischer, 
thee en a se animeols. avajos 
ten, bends t just parents’ thinking, but to a Hamilton School. 
with We ln began, and very large extent community re- Her boys and girls were learn- 
exciting trip te the troding pow where 
veils the drowings he hes mode of other Novojos action to educational and school ing about fractional parts in 
Hop! Indien Village Lite Comnivel Comes to Towa issues, arithmetic. In the lesson which 
A Hep! Indien fomily and its mode of living mothe Three children wotch excitedly os first one, then 
clear the changing cherecter of Hopi indian life another of the carnival rides ls out together. The 


Obeerving the villagers of thelr dally work, we carnival opens and completes a story which teach 
see @ blending of old and new wove ors moy vee at @ for reading, storytelling, 
ond arts and crofts activities, 


A Boy of the Circus 
Dine wonts to be useful in the circus becouse the 
members of his family do impeortont circus jobs. 
As he other circus performer, and finally 
gets @ port te ploy, we swe many focets of on 
exciting end coterful spectacie. 


Seeds Grow Into Plants 
As children wotch the woys in which seeds trovel, 
observe the embryo plant inside the seed, and we 
@ wed become ao smal! plant, they become familiar 
with seed growth ond learn that seeds grow inte 
plants like these from which they come 


Coronet 


sound motion pictures available from Coronet in natural . 

coler or black and white. film closely corretated 

te the school curriculum. Fer information concerning pre ilms 
view, purchase, rental ef these Coronet fiims, simply 


Dept. 1-656 
Coronet Building 
Chicage |. 


Our 96-page catalog with full descriptions of all available films will be sent on request 
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ALBERT F. DOREMUS 


Teacher Consultant, Public Schools, 
Glen Rock, New Jersey 


| observed, the teacher made skill- 
ful use of the magnetic board, 
allowing children to participate 
in the placement of the fraction- 
al parts on the board while they 
told their relationship to the 
whole circle. (The magnetic board 
is a magnetized metal board to 
which metal geometric forms will 
adhere—used much in the same 
manner as a flannelboard. ) 

This teacher might have used a 
film or filmstrip to get across the 
facts to be learned. What made 
her decide on the magnetic board 
for this particular lesson when a 
score of other worth-while aids 
were available? That was the 
question uppermost in my mind 
as | left the classroom and stepped 
into the hall. Later, | made it a 
point to ask Mrs. Fischer why it 
was that she had chosen the mag- 
netic board on this occasion. 
“Well,” she began, “in past years 
I've used either a film or several 
different filmstrips dealing with 
fractional parts of the whole to 
put the very same point over, and 
they put it over very well. How- 
ever, in sizing up this year’s 
group, I came to the conclusion 
that although they were every bit 
as alert and intelligent as previous 
classes a number of them seemed 
to lack confidence in dealing with 
the fractional relationships and 
needed the added security of us- 
ing concrete objects. Active par- 
ticipation through the placing of 
these very real objects on the 
surface of the board has, I feel, 
helped them overcome their fear 
of fractions and will increase their 
understanding of the things to 
follow.” 

What she was really saying i+ 
that learning can be made more 
concrete through the use of the 
visual or auditory aid most ap- 
propriate to a particular group, 
and that the decision whether to 
use one aid in preference to an- 
other rests in the final analysi« 
with the teacher, for she is the 
one who knows the _ relative 
strengths and weaknesses of her 
pupils. 

To go still further with our 
consideration of making learning 
concrete, let’s look at the fourth- 
grade class of Mrs. Mary Kean, 
Central school. This group re- 
cently learned how to do the fun- 
damental square-dance steps in a 
clear-cut, easy-to-learn manner, 
through effective use of records, 
the record player, and the tape 
recorder. First, the teacher ex- 


plained the various positions and steps very 
slowly over the tape recorder. Later, this mate- 
rial was played before the children as the 
teacher acted out the positions and steps so 
that they could gain a visual, as well as an audi- 
tory, understanding of what they must do. 
Past experience had shown that some chil- 
dren at this age level experienced difficulty in 
understanding the usually heavily accented 


protects your 


RADIAN 


new automatic 


voice of the caller. However, in this instance, 
the voice coming from the speaker of the tape 
recorder was a familiar one, their teacher's, 
and the children caught on quickly, Several 
simple square-dance records using the same 
positions and steps already learned were re- 
corded right on the tape at a slightly slower 
speed, and the lesson proceeded, uninterrupted 
even by a record change. See next page) 


> 


SCREEN 


No more pulling screen fabric off the roller! The 
new Radiant Automatic Safety Roller Lock pre- 
vents fabric from being lowered beyond the full 
picture size. Assures even hanging and cuts down 
costly fabric repairs. EDUCATOR Wall models 
are specially designed for the constant handling 
required in classroom use. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 
giving specifications, prices on the complete line of Radiant 
Projection Screens for all purposes. 


Model ECED Wall Ceiling Screen 
The simplest, most efficient large- 
audience screen of its type and size. 
Model ECED can be hung conven- 
iently from either wall or ceiling by 
strong, dual purpose brackets. 

Highly reflective, fine-grain glass- 
beaded surface provides sharp, bright 
projection quality—ideal for slides, 
filmstrips, movies. Available in eight 
sizes: 6 x 8 w 12’ x 12’. 


The Worlds Most Popular Screens 


RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORP, 1232 TALMAN CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
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LEARNING IS A Veaeher - 


Pupil - 
Community 
AFFAIR 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Mrs. Kean might have used just the 
very dependable records and the record 
player for this fourth-grade physical 
education lesson. However, she chose to 
use in addition to these two items the 
tape recorder. 

Why? Because, as she put it, “The use 
of this particular combination of mate- 
rial and equipment helped me to make 


square dancing something to be enjoyed 
right from the start. It made the ini- 
tial pupil learning a concrete and under- 
standable experience. Using one of these 
aids without the other in this instance 
would, in my opinion, not have been 
nearly as effective.” 

To continue our view of this prob- 
lem, let's look at the noteworthy example 
of thoughtful selection and use 
of materals on the part of another 
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CALL YOUR AMPRO AUDIO-VISUAL 
DEALER 10 SEE HOW YOU CAN 
WORK WONDERS WITH SIGHT 
AND SOUND! 


FX 2636 N. Western Avenue + Chicago 18, Iilinols 


Super Stylist “10” 
16mm Motion Picture Projector 


Super Stylist “&" 
$429.50 


CORPORATION 
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works wonders 


with sight 
and sound! 


Teachers prefer this great Ampro projector 
because it is made for classroom use. 
Rugged in construction . . . but light in 


weight . . . makes it ideal for room-to-room 


portability. This projector is easy to 


operate because it is simple to set up, threads 


in seconds . . . and is gadget-free. 
Guaranteed to provide brilliant, lifelike 


pictures and clear, resonant sound. Operates 


at both sound and silent speeds. 


Ampro presents 


The use of the “Classic” is virtually un- 
limited. It is equally helpful in the 
study of reading, music, social studies, 
languages, arithmetic drills, and all 
phases of the curriculum. Operates at 
two speeds: high tonal fidelity, and 
long-play. Electro-magnetic Piano Key 
controls with tab to prevent accidental 
erasure. Exclusive, extra-sturdy scuff 
resistant case, with rubber guard rails. 
As easy to operate as a phonograph! 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL 
PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


a projector for every need 


‘ 
the “Class ic’ tape recorder is basic 
equipment for every grade 


teacher attempting to make learn- 
ing concrete, this time the fifth- 
grade class of Mr. George Finkel, 
Coleman School. Mr. Finkel, con- 
cerned with the problem of how 
to encourage improved appear- 
ance in the written work of his 
pupils, used the opaque projector 
as the medium to help him put 
his message across. Here again. 
the film, filmstrip, chalk board, 
bulletin board, or some other aid 
might have been selected. How- 
ever, Mr. Finkel felt that to 
accomplish this particular les- 
son objective, the opaque projec- 
tor would do the better job. His 
aim was to point out specific 
ways in which written work could 
be improved in both neatness and 
appearance. 

Through careful evaluation of 
selected written papers as they 
were shown on the screen, this 
teacher not only satisfied his les- 
son objectives, but. in addition, 
gave the children the excitement 
and thrill of seeing their very 
own work projected and enlarged 
before their eyes. The quality of 
written work rapidly improved 
following the lesson, and the chil- 
dren clamored for a repeat of 
this experience. 

The above isolated instances of 
good teaching with instructional 
materials point up several impor- 
tant things to be considered. 
Effective use of audio-visual 
equipment and materials demands 
that we make carefully thought 
out decisions as to the selection 
of the best aid or combinations 
of aids to be used. These deci- 
sions must, of course, be based 
on such things as: age and back- 
ground of the class group, aims 
and purposes of the lesson, avail- 
ability of materials, as well as 
the physical limitations of the 
various aids themselves. No one 
aid is more valuable or better 
than another until considered in 
this light. All can and will help 
in this job of making learning 
concrete--films, filmstrips, tapes, 
maps, charts, flat pictures, chalk 
boards, slides, globes, bulletin 
boards, field trips, recordings, and 
so forth, if we but take the time 
to thoughtfully select. 
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For Classroom Evaluation and 
Summer A-V Workshops 


REE 
TAPE 


RECORDINGS 


This is your opportunity to 
evaluate at no cost to you the 
EMC Tape Library— 
America’s foremost library of 
educational tape recording. 
EMC has complete graded 
series in Foreign Language, 
English Literature, Business 
Education, Music, and Bible 
study. Sample recordings 
have been prepared in each 
library—recordings which 
are ideal for demonstration 
use during your Summer A-V 
Workshop, or for classroom 
use when schools reconvene 
in September. 


Ask your audio-visual director 
or school superintendent to 
send for our booklet "Educa- 
tional Recordings in the School 
A-V Program.” This booklet 
gives complete details on how 
to obtain your free sample 
recordings and related 
Write 
today, using your school letter- 
head, to Dept. 1M6, 


teacher's manuals. 


EMC Recordings Corporation 
806 East 7th Street 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


America’s foremost producer 
of educational recordings. 


| experience, 


Educational 
Television 
Should Draw on 
Community Resources 


ROBERT H. BURGERT 


Director, Instructional Aida, 
Public Schools, San Diego, California 


T HE task of producing two ed- 
ucationally significant television 
programs each week is to even 
the experienced a_ frightening 
assignment, Approximately 300 
programs ago, in the spring of 
1952, a small group of San Diego 
educators and citizens planned 
and presented a series of pro- 
grams to test this new medium of 
communication. Many questions 
were uppermost in our thinking. 
Could we produce programs that 


would teach, and which would 
attract and sustain interest? 
What should we do—tell about 


the schools, try to duplicate what 
we knew happened in many well 
taught classrooms, or attempt to 
augment and enrich? 

Our first programs were ex- 
ploratory. Some were aimed at 
telling about our schools and its 
services. Many of our programs 
were direct teaching lessons in- 
volving how to make and how to 
do, while others attempted to en- 
rich topics regularly taught by 
bringing before the television 
camera people, things. or experi- 
ences that the average classroom 
would seldom encounter. The first 
year gave us opportunity to gain 
learn the tricks of 


| television, and to evaluate what 


we had done. We soon discovered 
that school personnel, with some 
assistance from the studios, can 
produce programs that are inter- 
esting and worth while. 
Children learn much from tele- 
vision. Teachers enjoy using it 
for several reasons, not the least 
of which is that it gives them new 
ideas, new approac hes to sub jects 


traditionally taught, some back. | 


ground of information, and a 
means by which they can meas 
ure the accomplishments of their 
against those of other 
children who participate in the 
studio-produced programs. Many 
teachers said that our programe 
provided strong motivation for 
participation in new topics, ex- 
periments, and areas of study, 

Letters and phone calls from 
parents indicated that many a 
fond mother followed at home 
the various series, and welcomed 
having an insight into what is 
taught, the methods employed, 
and how other children react 
when confronted with a learning 
experience, It became apparent 
that our best public relations pro- 
grams were those that showed ev- 
eryday learning in action, We al- 
«0 found that children enjoved 
participating in programs and 
that the viewers were willing to 
sacrifice some of the polish of a 
well rehearsed commercial-type 
show for a live, on-the “spot pro- 
gram involving real children, 
real teachers, and real people. 
True, smoothness and technical 
efficiency in any program are at- 
tributes to be desired, but life 
and spontaneity may be sacrificed 
if they become the predominant 
aim. 

Where do we find the content 
and the personalities that go into 
the making of two half-hour live 
productions each week? Any ma- 
jor metropolitan area of 100,000 
or more will find a wealth of pro- 
gram possibilities if it but ex- 
plores the 


classes 


(See next page 
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Grade Teachers all over 
America are ordering 
these FREE films NOW 
for next Fall and Winter! 


“HOW TO CATCH A COLD” 


A classroom classic — facts about 
the common cold for children of 
all ages. 


By Walt Disney Productions —10 mins. 
Technicolor 


“BIG TRAINS ROLLING’ 


Two youngsters and their won- 
derful train ride. 


20 mins. Color 


“STOP AND GO 
ON A BIKE” 


The safety twins point up some 
good bicycle habits. 


13% mins. Color 


““MEMBER OF THE FAMILY” 


“Buttons,”’ a lovable family dog, 
tells his life story. 


26 mins. Color 


“ADMIRALS IN THE 
MAKING” 


The training of Annapolis mid- 
shipmen and the importance of 
well-balanced meals. 


13% mins. Color 


“AMERICA FOR ME!’’ 


Greyhound’s Technicolorful jour- 
ney to America’s scenic and his- 
toric landmarks, 


35 mins. Color 


“KING WHO 
TO BREAKFAST’ 


Bil Baird's marionettes tell the 
story of King Wheot. 


15 mins. Color 


Make Association Films 
your Classroom Film 
Headquarters — 
thousands do! 


Many other FREE films are avail 
able. Write for our complete list! 


ASSOCIATION FILMS 


BRANCH LIBRARIES 


DALLAS 


1108 Street 


Brood at tim 

LA GRANGE, tit 

561 Willgrove Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO 


35) Turk 
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FREE CORRELATIONS OF FILMS — Television... [REPRINTS -... 
AND FILMSTRIPS FOR YOUR 


Reprints of the Audio-Visual Supplement 
immediate hinterland. Of all our | are available spon request. We suggest 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE TEXTBOO KS | programs produced to date, 60 | that you order promptly for the supply is 
per cent have involved the use of | limited. Orders must be received by June 

¥ community resources. Actually, | 1, 1956, to insure delivery. 
Detailed, chapter-by-chapter lists of related 16mm sound films and filmstrips to | we have used the time, money, 


use with these Elementary Science textbook series for Grades 1-6: personnel, and resources of fifty- Prices of reprints are: single copy, twenty 
four separate agencies. Only 4 | cots; ten or more copies to one address, 

UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE John C. Winston Co very few who have cooperated | ten conts each; fifty or more to one address 
SCIENCE TODAY AND TOMORROW Ginn and Co. once have not stated their inter- | eight cents each. Payment must accompany 


est in reappearing. And many | 94 orders. Write to: 
EXPLORING SCIENCE Allyn and Bacon, Inc agencies 


JUNIOR SCIENTIST Rand MeNally and Co yet to explore have indicated 
their desire and willingness to 


CIEN In J.B. L neott Co, 
s CE FOR MODERN LIVING B. Lippincott Co ee Fogel 
BASIC STUDIES IN SCIENCE Seott, Foresman and Co Let us examine the resources 
HEATH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE D. C. Heath and Co that each school system has with- 
in itself. First, we have teachers | Dept. A-V 656 Dansville, N.Y. 
WONDERWORLD OF SCIENCE — Charles Seribner’s Sons who have special interests, tal- | 
SINGER SCIENCE SERIES L. W. Singer Co ents, and hobbies. One is an ex- | 
pert on “ham radio”; another is ° 
To obtain the FREE film and filmatrip correlations for your Elementary Science | 4 skilled maker of violins; a third jert productions 
textbooks, just fill out and return the coupon below is an expert skin-diver and an au- Introducing to you RECORD ALBUMS 
& Please send me the FREE correlation of fliims and flimstrips to go with our Elementary Science § sports. Amateur astronomy, wild- | “TIME TO RELAX” 
testbooks for Grades 14 . | | 
' s | flower collecting, and coin col- | Send for descriptive brochure 
; The publisher of our books Is ; lecting are but a few of the spe- | 3 2518 Hyperion Ave. Les Angeles 27 
Neme Position cialized interests of teachers that 
8 School s | can be adapted to programs of 
merit, 
Students are equally versatile w, » leading producer of AUTHENTIC music 
Sty | in their interests and skills. One Ways etch contains selection off ihe 
susie of over 20 xeoples, recorded on location; 
group of junior high students de- by extensive Botes 
‘ by collectors and re nized ithorit 
0 N A M i C A Fl M S inc | veloped an interesting rhythm “And the f tome ut SONGS To GROW it 
hil HOLOGY OF AZZ A 
’ | band that employed their own TSTERNATIONAL. SCIENCE. and 
: ly ¢ ~d hvtl LITERATURE series 
18 Kast Street New York 17,N. ¥. 9 | constructed rhythm in- seRvice conr 
struments, Each year our more in 997 Yorn 04, 
ventive and scientifically-minded 
VY, pupils bring together their spe- 
Canal Vt atevtals cial devices for a community- LD 
wide Science Fair. Here we find CHI REN 
Audie-Vivwel coupons: poges 22, 32, 94, 36. Generel: pege 94. Travel: pages 94, 96 individuals who have a depth of LOVE TO LEARN 
knowledge about their special in- TO DANCE WITH 
MAGNHECORD, INC. Piesse send me « copy of your new booklet, 207 Ways to Enjoy « terest that is usually far beyond 
Tepe Recordar that of the average teacher. Out RUSSELL RECORDS 
m8 ais Ins. 481 of this array of devices and talent EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
| comes the potential for many fine DANCES... NURSERY RHYMES. 
programs. SONG PLAYS AND PARTY RECORDS, 
WITH COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
che 2 Stes 4-66 musically talented bovs and girls Made of break resistant plastic. 
are to be found in every commu. | RUSSELL RECORDS ar 


eeeee eeee . eeeee TT eee . nity. People w ho can paint, lower elementary grades and timed 
‘ accordingly. Individually packed to 


@ PILES, Please send me copy of your new 1é-pege | sketch, model clay, make a mo- enable you to select just the 


1966 catelog of EB Filmetrips 
bile . . records you want 


“Ins. 68 , finger paint, or create paper 
ns. 
sculpture are able to share their | % POPULAR SONGS AND DANCES 


Grede ... ideas and creativity with others. children love and understand 


From two to eight selections on 


As we move into our commu- | each record. Send today for our 


nity we find other agencies whose | complete list. we'll send it by retum 
Zone State ... 656 prime justification for existence $1.59 each, postpaid 
. is educational service. Art gal- 
EMC RECORDINGS CORPORATION. send me copy of your booklet ‘Educetione! leries have classes and ap yrecia- 
Recordings in the School A-V Program 
tion visits for children. The zoo 
Ins. S61 not only has interesting creatures 
bes cans Grade to bring into the studio but knows | 
habitat, eccentricities, and other | 
City State ... . 656 information. Our natural history 
museum and historical museums | 
GAILEY FILMS, INC. Please send me your literature describing lémm flims for classroom have artifacts, models, exhibits, 
use and trained men and women to 
Ins, 560 explain and demonstrate their 
| raphy. Instructors from here have | 3490 thompson Bivd. - VENTURA, CALIFORNIA 
City Zone State | frequently brought cca animal, | 
/ | models, pictures, and an exciting | RUSSELL RECORDS INST 
Mail Coupons Now: story of the world beneath the wy a+ 
Coupons appearing in THE INSTRUCTOR this month—and others that have : of 
been published in issues beginning with September 1955-—should be used be- Other cultural agencies that can aiened 
fore the end of the present school year, However, they will be serviced promptly render similar services are the pee 
up to August 15. After that date, the coupons published in the September 1956 public library, playhouse groups, ~. — ave 
inswe and subsequent issues will receive priority in attention and clearance. specialists from (See next page) sth State....... 
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way that the average teacher can de- Most of us who are going through share their resources of materials, 
termine which ones might be used this experimental phase of educa- technical experience, and points of 
or what each one has to contribute. tional television have learned what view. True, they may make mistakes 
It would seem most desirable, there- we now know by trial and error. and will probably need help in re- 
fore, that any district embarking on Producing programs week after vamping their contributions into 
a television production venture, an week is not an easy job, and ideas the mold that will bear the teach- 
extensive system of school trips, or and new approaches sometimes are ers’ stamp of approval. But we have 
the use of community individuals, hard to obtain. Too often we at- found that they are fast learners and 
should survey all the possibilities tempt to do too much alone and re- have a mountain of riches te share 
and evaluate the educational poten- ly too little on those who are both if we will but help them dig for 
tial of each. able and willing to join with us and this wealth. 


Continued from preceding page) 


agencies of the community help | OUTSTANDING NEW EB FILMS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


our students explore the workings 
of our society. One series of pro- 
grams, “Local Government on 


Display.” brought into our class- The Oregon Trail 


rooms the work of the Motor Ve- 


hicle Department, the Forestry ... SUPERBLY RECREATES the tremendous 
Service, the City Recreation De- saga of the westward movement; pre- 
partment, the Mayor's office, the senting some of the historically im- 
Police and Fire departments, the portant reas .s for the migration to 


Oregon in terms of a pioneer family 
group involved not only in the forces 
of history, but also with their own very 
human family problems. (Black and 


Water Division, our municipal 
courts, and the Civil Service. 
We are a seaport city and our 


harbor department has helped us | white, 21% reels), Useful at elementary 
with programs covering our har- levels down to the 4th grade —as well 
bor and the airport. The Coast as for junior and senior high school 
Guard station and our various American history. 


military establishments have 
made it possible to produce pro- 
grams on aviation, air and sea 
rescue work, and patriotic pro- 
grams. Instructors can explain 
und demonstrate basic electricity, 
weather forecasting, and so on. 
If we look into another major 
seyment of our community we 
find business and industry one of 
our most interested and cooper- 
ative groups. Some of our pro- 
grams have involved newspaper 
offices, banks, ferryboat opera- 
tors, the city transit workers. the 
tuna-fishing industry, the tele- 
phone company, our local air- 
eraft factories, the airline trans- 
portation offices, the shipbuilding 
concerns, the liquid air manufae- 
turers, sporting goods stores, de- / ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
partment stores, the wholesale anid og 
produce markets, the public util- 
ity corporations, dairy products 
plants, a salt works, and even one 
«mall business that specializes in | 
growing earthworms for sale. 
How do we involve these con- 
cerns’ What steps are taken to 
gain their cooperation? One of 
our best contacts is the local 
Chamber of Commerce. This body 
will, if requested, suggest names 
of businesses and organizations 
best fitted to supply the materials 
or technical nected, 
Forward looking whool 


< The American Flag —the Story of 


Old Glory —A stirring dramatization of the march of 
events out of which the stars and stripes have emerged as 
the emblem of our nation's independence, unity and demo 
cratic rights. Traces the history of flags on this continent 
from Columbus’ time through the Revolutionary War, the 
Betsy Ross legend, the story of Francis Scott Key, the Civil 
War, to our Flag’s place in today's democratic institutions 

at the polls, in our courts and schools. (14 minutes, in 
color.) Prevmew — order in time for Flag Day June Jf! 


Exploring the Night Sky motivates interest in the nocturnal 
display of stars and gives meaning to some of the standard 
vocabulary of astronomy for the upper middle grades and 
jumior high school classes, The story of constellations and 
how they got their names, nebulae and other star phe 
nomena, the setting and rising of stars and how the stars 
helped in the making of the calendar — told with animation 
and special cinema techniques to provide an exciting visual 
experience, (1 reel b/w.) 

Animals — Ways They Eat and Animals — Ways They Move 
are the latest in the series of outstanding EBF elementary 
films on the animal kingdom so incomparably created by 
the famous nature photographer, William Anderson. (Each, 
| reel — color or b/w.) 


Britannica Films, lac. Bept. i 


tricts are more and 
more aware of the lidden 


tional assets ithin th Wilmette Ave, Wilmette, 

nity that may be eaullee apen “ot Preview Paints or New EB for purchase 
only for television progratics avec! consideration, are available, upon request, | Gentlemen. 4 
for more conventional etcich through an EBF representative in your area. t Please send free EB Film Guides on the following: | 
ment activities, Ave misly pre TEACHERS — Mail Coupon today for FREE i The Oregon Trail () The American Flag [) Exploring the Wight Sky [) | 
grams, Business Eduestion Da) Animals — Ways They Eat [ Animals — Ways They Move () 

class Geld trips, and rvund-tabk EB FILM GUIDES on each of the elementary sm interested in Preview for purchase consideration 
discussions can tine etivels films described above. SCHOOL 


men, women, places, and materi- 
als from the community at large. 
Too frequently these resources 
are not listed, nor have their pos- 
sibilities been explored in such a | 


ADORESS 
ciry 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 
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PRIMARY 
TEACHING ESSENTIALS 


for those all-important 
first steps in 


LANGUAGE ARTS... 26 filmstrips 


@ Old Tales for Young Folks 
@ Tales from Grimm and Andersen 


@ Picture Stories for Reading Readiness — 
Series 1 and Series 2 


SCIENCE .......... 25 filmstrips 


@ First Experiments about Weather 
@ Animal Stories 
* Growing Things 


» The Farmer's Animal Friends 


SOCIAL STUDIES... .17 filmstrips 


@ Living and Working Together 
@ Our Neighborhood Helpers 
@ How the Indians Lived 


all in true, full, beautiful Color 
Plus 517 Other Filmstrips 
= 30,476 Quality Pictures — 


in 15 Curriculum Areas 


g Je YAM HANDY 


2821 fact Grond Boulevard * Detroit 11, Michigan 
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Use Many 
AV 
Materials 
to Teach 
Reading 


EVA MAHONEY 


Director, Reading lnprovement 
Laboratory, US. Air Forces, 
Washington, DC. 


A upto and visual materials ba- 
4 sically are aids to teachers to 
make teaching and learning more 


| effective. We use a device, tech- 


nique, or experience to make 
learning meaningful. Often a spe- 
cial device or piece of equipment 
would be useful in developing a 
specific learning. But the selec- 
tion of this equipment can some- 
times be difficult uniess we keep 
in mind the specific purpose for 
which it has been devised. Let 
us examine some of the specific 
aids useful in making reading 
and language more meaningful. 

Reading is a complex process. 
It involves recognition, thinking, 
evaluating, judging, imagining, 
reasoning, and problem solving. 
Even before formal instruction in 
reading begins, the child is pre- 
paring for learning to read by a 
variety of experiences, 

Learning to read starts long be- 
fore the formal lessons of word 


| recognition. Language develop- 


ment and readiness for reading 
begin at home and = continue 
through the nursery school and 
kindergarten. At home and at 
school the child is constantly 
utilizing language spoken by him 


or to him. He gradually develops 


the need for written language to 
go bevond the limitations of oral 
language. This need is a natural 
outgrowth, so his approach to it 


must be a natural and logical | 


step for him. See next page 


| 


MORE TAPE 
LESS COST 


THE ONLY RECORDING TAPE 
ESPECIALLY DEVELOPED FOR 
SCHOOL and GENERAL USE 


Not all tape recorders are alike. A pro- 
fessional instrument intended for high 
quality music reproduction will record 
and reproduce from 30 to 15,000 cps. 
The less expensive portable recorder is 
usually limited to a range from 100 to 
7000 cps., or even less. Obviously, you 
gain no advantage by using a wide re- 
sponse tape with a limited response 
recorder... but, there is a definite 
disadvantage... 


WHY LIMIT YOUR SUPPLY BY PAYING 
FOR WIDER RESPONSE WITHOUT 
GETTING ANYTHING IN RETURN? 


Until the development of IRISH 
BROWN BAND, users of sub-profes- 
sional recorders had no choice! But 
IRISH BROWN BAND was designed 
specifically for quality reproduction 
with sub-professional equipment! 


IRISH BROWN BAND is a quality, 
PLASTIC tape specially developed to 
reproduce with true fidelity, the fre- 
quency range betwen 100 and 8000 
y a The considerable savings in pro- 

uction costs now permits you to have 
all the tape you need, at a price which 
up to now could only buy ordinary 


paper tape. 


Mail this coupon to receive helpful, 
valuable audio-visual classroom a:ds! 


Audio-Visual Department 
ORRadio industries, Inc., 
Opelika, Alabama 


Please send free of chorge 


Supply of trish Reel-Tabs, the 
handy reel indexing device that does 
away forever with the problem of 
stray, unidentified reels. 


[) “How Magnetic Tape is Made,” 
the illustrated booklet that explains 
the tape manufacturing process from 
start to finish. 


Name 
Address 
City 


Zone State 
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Continued from pre 


Beyond the initial steps of word 
identification come the skills re- 
quired to analyze new words. 
Along with these is the purpose 
of reading--to get meaning—to 
communicate. 

Audio-visual materials and ex- 
periences are in constant use in 
the elementary school reading 
program to make language, writ- 
ten or spoken, meaningful. The 
field trip takes the child into the 
particular experience and allows 
him to touch, sense, and see the 
actual fire engine, bakery, or 
school nurse’s office. He becomes 
familiar with the concrete. His 
language facility develops as he 
tells at home or in the classroom 
what he saw and felt. The 
ative teacher will make this expe- 
rience a part of the total plan for 
helping the child prepare for 
reading. A story read to the class 
before the field trip, a recording 
complete with sound 
story chart prepared by the class, 
or a short movie will co-ordinate 
every opportunity to develop a»- 
sociation of printed ideas and fa- 
cility in oral expression. 

Another objective in primary 
grades is oral language develop- 
ment. This includes listening 
skills, oral expression, enuncia- 
tion, pronunciation. How can au- 
dio and visual materials aid the 
teacher? Although we provide 
experiences to develop visual dis- 
crimination, tend to underes- 
timate the importance of good au- 
ditory discrimination. Unless the 
child can understand words, 
less he can differentiate between 
similar and unlike words and 
sounds, the transfer to printed 
words will be difficult. Hearing, 
saying, and seeing must develop 
adequately for the child to learn 
to read. 

To aid in this aspect of reading, 
recordings can prove a useful ad- 
junct to the teacher. Reading sto- 
ries to children, of course, is 
standard procedure for the pri- 
mary grades. However, many good 
tales are now on records and 
encourage the child to listen at- 
tentively when the stimuli of the 
teacher and the book are lacking. 
Poetry, jingles, and rhymes on 
records for listening and for join- 
ing in provide the added activity 
of enunciation. Recordings de- 
signed to develop auditory dis- 
crimination of specific sounds can 
-upplement teacher-prepared ac- 
tivities. A good example of such 
recordings is “Muffin in the City” 
| Young People’s Records}. 

Flat pictures provide opportu- 
nities for “seeing.” Telling a sto- 
ry from a picture introduces the 
organizational pattern and conti- 
nuity of ideas and can lead into 
short filmstrips which encourage 
oral expression. Flat pictures, 
stories dictated to the teacher, or 
written work of individuals in 
the middle grades can be project- 
ed through an opaque projector. 

Filmstrips can be used to de- 
velop observation and language 


we 


Use Many AV Materials... 


ceding page) 


facility. A group of pictures with- 
out captions would also be good to 
encourage children to retell a favor- 
ite story from picture clues. 

Many publishers of basal series 
provide excellent filmstrips to sup- 
plement the reader and to provide 


cre- | 


effects, a | 


These School Master projectors 


can be yours FREE 


when you select* 
filmstrips and slidesets 
presented in the 


additional practice in word recogni- 
tion, specific letter sounds, or blend 
sounds, 

In addition to basal series materi- 
als, filmstrips of a more general na- 
ture, not directly correlated to a 
basal series, are available; for exam- 
“Phonics: A Key to Better 
Reading” (Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc.). Word recognition and 
introduction to specifie sounds can 


SVE 


be encouraged by filmstrips de- 
signed to aid in the teaching of 
phonetic elements. 

Numerous teacher-made materials 
must be included in a discussion of 
audio-visual materials, Commer- 
cially prepared word wheels, word 
games, and the like can be obtained, 
but with India ink and manila pa- 
per the teacher prepare ade- 
quate materials See next page) 


can 


School Master 500 


val School Master 300 


EDUCATIONAL CATALOG 


The Society For Visual Education's 1955-56 illustrated cata- 
equipment and accessories is now 
available! It is the most comprehensive, the most functional 


log of visual material, 


Society For Visual Fdueation, Inc 


save as much as *84,50 


with these SVE 


‘Filmstrip-Projector Plans’ 


publication of its kind ever printed. It presents extremely 


broad, complete subject coverage . . . 
1-in., 


field of audio-visual instruction. 


Vv 


and gives descriptions 
and suggested utilization of all materials. Holiday subjects 
are listed separately for ready reference. Pages are 84-in. x 
with text printed in large, easy-to-read type. SVE | 
material is created by teachers for teachers 
ance of quality and authenticity which is unmatched in the 


SOCIETY FOR 
VISUAL EDUCATION, wo 


Subsidiary of General Precesson Lquipment Corporation) 


your assur- 


“PLAN NO.1 


With every order for filmstrips or slidesets amounting to 
$200.00, selected from the SVE catalog, you will receive 
a $64.50 School Master 300 projector free of extra cost. 


“PLAN NO. 2 


When you order $300.00 worth of SVE fiimstrips or slide- 
sets, you will receive an $84.50 School Master 500 
projector free of extra cost. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF THIS OUTSTANDING 
CATALOG WHICH PRESENTS A WEALTH OF 
MATERIALS FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


6 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. 


(A BUBINESS CORPORATION; 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, 


Gentlemen: Please send my copy of the SVE 1955.56 Educo 


tional Catalog. It is free of cost or obligation 


School 
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= le , reading to an audience or actual- 
al oft = l a Many A Mate rials ntiaciae ly put the final results on tape. 
Continued from preceding page) All through the grades motion 
- pictures are useful. One of their 
1a i —s for particular children or particu- But often the teacher wants to in- — greatest advantages is the high 
+o . lar problem areas. clude practice in enunciation and — degree of realism. Often it is not 


In the middle grades tape re- 
offer a variety of 
Sometimes children select a favor- 


corders uses. 


ite story, or locate selections of a 


here a recorder can be used effee- 
tively. A group of children can 
prepare a story in play form and 
either use the recorder to play 


possible or practical for students 
to have direct or concrete experi- 
ences. Motion pictures are a good 
substitute for such experiences. 


back for self-correction before Motion pictures can also supple- 
ment direct teaching by making 
ideas more meaningful. How to 
study, use of punctuation, or use 


specific nature to read to the class. 


i i of the dictionary can be clarified 
This 25¢ booklet gives the latest 


Ever Fool You?” (Coronet), 
“Maps Are Fun” (Coronet), and 
“Who Makes Words?” (Coronet). 
All students do not learn in the 
same way. Re-emphasis through a 
different medium will often re- 
enforce a teacher's presentation. 

Motion pictures and television 
can encourage free reading on the 
part of the student. Many teach- 
ers would be amazed to learn 
that freshmen in college read 
Bambi, Ivanhoe, and Robin Hood 
because they saw the story on 
television or at the movies. 

For the upper elementary 
grades there are instru- 
ments designed to teach specific 
skills, There is a specially con- 
structed projector which projects 


audio teaching 
methods 


{ 


. tt stories on the sereen at varying 
Vou'lt find to dozens of speeds, A moving slot travels 
3 everyday school problems in this valuable new | across the screen from left to 
1 teaching guide. Its 60 pages are packed with | right covering and uncovering 


portions of a line of print as it 
The slot can uncover and 


time-saving tips, teaching shortcuts and result- 


a getting ideas — all made possible with tape | (over words as slow as 60 per 

BS fe recording. Send for your copy today. Use the | minute or as fast as 900 a minute. 

3 coupon below! A tachistoscope is frequently 

al - used in clementary schools as well 
bh Learn how tape can help you as at the high school and college 


level. This instrument is a still 
projector with a shutter attach- 
ment which controls the speed at 
which the material can be pro- 
jected, Usually the shutter can be 
released at the speeds from 1 see- 
ond to 1/100th of a second, 
eral specially designed tachisto- 


with problems like these: 


Voice discussion and analysis 


Helping slow readers 
Group memorizing 


Sev- 


| scopes are available with slides 
Developing creative expression prepared for particular reading 
i : Pantomime needs. The Dolch word list for 
rhe | $ development or rapid, accurate 
1” ae Correcting speech defects recognition of basic sight vocabu- 
iy Marching lary is available both on slides 


< 


and filmstrips. In addition grad- 
ed word lists and phrases are 
available. 

All of the specially prepared 
tachistoscopic materials for the 
elementary grades are designed 
to develop visual discrimination. 
Some of the items include famil- 
iar objects (animals, toys, and so 
on), geometric designs (to devel- 
op form perception }, graded word 
lists, graded phrases. For the up- 
per grades additional materials 
are used to improve the eye span. 
Graded foreign language vocab- 
ularies are also available. 

These are only a few of the 


Quieting restless groups 
Fund drives 


PTA uses 


... and 49 other situations 


pou = 
MINNESOTA MINING AND Mrc. Co. 
CASHIERING Derr. DC-66 

Sr. Pau. 6, MINNESOTA 

I enclose 25¢ in coin. Please send “The 


Tape Recorder in the Elementary Class- 
room” to: 


audio and visual materials and 
. techniques useful to the elemen- 
OT tary school student and his teach- 
ee H The term “Seotch” and the plaid design are ADDRESS er. The will 
want to investigate them to deter 
RA v AND MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn CITY.......... ZONE.... STATE..... mine how they may be utilized in 
Export Sales Office: 99 Park Ave- 
me nue, New York 16, N.Y, cis} J he r classroom to me et her indi- 
-s vidual needs and particular prob- 
lem areas. 
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HENRY C. RUARK, JR. 


Associate, Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana niversity, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Changing Patterns in 


Educational 
Films 


W HAT do teachers of today 


have a right to expect in modern 
teaching films? How can teachers 
recognize better patterns of pro- 
duction? What do improved 
films mean in terms of improved 
teaching? 

Teachers everywhere are deep- 
ly concerned with good teaching 
tools. Many communities, strong- 
ly interested in more efficient 
schools, recognize the need for 


modern techniques for better 
learning. 
Teaching films are changing 


and patterns for film production 
are developing from research and 
the solution of practical prob- 
lems. The experiences of teach- 
ers using films guide producers 
towards better teaching instru- 
ments, 

Research tells us that we must 
penetrate the psychological envi- 
ronment of any listener to be 
heard. The good teacher has 
known this for centuries —instine- 
tively, she finds ways to get 
through to her learners. But it 
has taken the’ combined skills of 
the educator and the film produc- 
er to create the films teachers 
want, This is due in part to the 
tremendous, but complex, poten- 
tial teaching value of the motion 
picture-it can be a very sharp 
tool, but it must be properly con- 
structed and controlled to carry 
out the intent of the maker and 
to fill the need of the user. 

A key concept involves the 
learner-viewer getting into the 
act himself. He needs to feel a 
close personal relationship of the 
film to himself and his group, to 
recognize common factors in the 
film situation and his own person- 
al problems, and to change hi 
vicarious interest in the film 


events into active participation, 
He will often find himself emo- 
tionally wrapped up in what hap- 
pens, and identify himself with 
a film character. 

The teacher, too, has definite 
film needs. From experience she 
knows that often a film is not just 
an “aid.” but an essential teach- 
ing instrument. She wants spe- 
cific films to answer definite needs 
that arise from the curriculum 
and from the needs and interests 
of the learners. 

Until recently, the film-makers 
have sought mainly to reproduce 
reality, to bring the world into 
the schoolroom, Often this has 
been attempted by illustrating 
words as a picture illustrates text 
in a book. rather than creating a 
film that interprets and symbol- 
izes, an aesthetic as well as an in- 
tellectual and emotional experi- 
ence, Films are not textbooks, 
but motion pictures. 

Production of films to answer 
teacher-learner needs is bringing 
depth and breadth of selection 
have before en- 
joyed. Films differ in visual and 
vocabulary levels, with an accom- 
panying variation in grade-level 
application, and producers adopt 
a variety of treatments and teach- 
ing approaches when making 
films on the same basic subjects. 

How can teachers recognize 
films built in these newer pat- 
terns? Unfortunately, date of pro- 
duction is no unfailing guide: 
films still appear which attempt 
to bundle many concepts and gen- 
eralizations into a learning pack- 
et, and yet remain as easy to ewal- 


teachers never 


low as a vitamin capsule, 

But there are clues by which 
the classroom teacher ean identi- 
fy these filme. See next page 


Your own good judgment 
will tell you... 


the world’s most complete line of screens . . . 
and the standard by which all others are judged 


A-V VIEWING PROBLEM? ONE OF THESE SCREENS CAN SOLVE IT! 


DA-LITE MODEL B* 


New wall and ceiling 
screen at a budget price! 
Can be put up in seconds. 
Ulera-brilliant, altra- 
rugged — yours with the 
famous White Magic 
giass-beaded, mildew and 
flame-resistant fabric, dec 
orator-designed copper- 
bronze case with match. 
ing borders, and a host of 
professional features 


30” x 40” — 72” «x 96” 
$13.50 — $70.00 


DA-LITE 
MOTOR-ROLL” 


This electrically-operated 
screen comes complete 
with AUTOMATI‘ 
SAFETY STOPS! Flip the 
switch and screen unrolls 
to correct picture size and 
automatically stops. An- 
other flip of the switch and 
the fabric rolls back in- 
side the case, Shipped 
complete, ready to hang, 
plug in and operate 
6’ x1 8 — x 12 
$220.00 $280.00 


DA-LITE HILO” 
World's only A-V “Push. 


Button” screen! Can be 
set from 14° to 48" above 
the floor, or hung from 
wall or ceiling! Has our 
famous White Magic mil- 
dew and flame-resistant 
fabric, and it opens with 
just a touch! 


50” x 50” — 70” x 70” 
$35.25 — $54.00 


For 47 years Da-Lite has been engineering screens in various fabrics and sizes to 
fit specific needs and mountings. Prices from $4.50 to $690. Write for FREE 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


*Trode Mark 


Perfection 
in Projection Since 1889 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO. 
2711-23 N. Pulaski Road 
Chicago 39, iii. 


Chicage 39, til. 


Nome 


Organization 
Address 


City. 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Dept. 
2711-23 WN. Puleski Read 


Please send me my free booklet! 


lone State 
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Changing Patterns in Educational 
Films (Continued from preceding page 


1. They aim unmistakably to fill a 4. They actively involve the viewer. 7, Pictures rather than text are em- 
specific curricular purpore. 5. They repeat key ideas forcefully, phasized with the narration supple- 
2. They are simple without being but with aesthetic variation to avoid menting and clarifying meanings 
oversimplified, any dulling effect conveyed by the visuals. 

3. They are accurate but avoid 6. They keep carefully on a chosen 8. Frequently, realistic dialogue sit- 
pedantry. vocabulary and visual level. uations (“lip-seynchronous sound”) 


VHF and UHF 
° 24” in size, 
nized “Ajj ( 


TF receivers up to 
With oversize 


alumi. 
‘fear’ picturetubes, 


A complete line of AM echo 
® receivers, with the “Go 

Throat” sound system, to 
e the specific needs of sc 


Schoo] A quipm 


TAPE RECORDERS 


® Featuring RCA “Push But 
ton” operation. Any teacher 
e can now make quality record 
ings. Easy to record —easy to 
play—easiest to use. 


® 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 


We'll be glad to send you more detailed 
information on RCA products for your 
school or college. Write Dept. F-9, 


CAMDEN, H.J. 
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appear to liven the more usual 
narration. 

9. Enough detail is used to reflect 
reality, and place both subject 
and content in context for the 
learner. 

Above all, these films are 
slower-paced, designed to meet 
the needs of the learner rather 
than to fit between class bells or 
fill out a ten-minute reel. This 
slower pace deliberately provides 
slower development of the learn- 
ing experience, permits better 
handling of content, and avoids 
overhasty summary and deadly 
finality of oversimple generaliza- 
tion. It strengthens possibilities 
for correlating other materials. 

Any content-crammed films de- 
manding two or three viewings to 
communicate need not apply for 
teaching jobs today, On the other 
hand, don't underestimate the le- 
gitimate repeat viewing of a film, 
for greater attention to detail, or 
for answers to specific problems 
arising in discussion, 

The teacher and her learners 
need to reach conclusions on the 
basis of collected evidence, and 
to form valid generalizations. 
Wisely chosen and well used in- 
structional materials amplify 
these experiences, Today more 
films are appearing with “open” 
endings, to motivate discussion of 
the issues and behavior—leaving 
questions unanswered and posing 
problems leading to class partici- 
pation. 

Teachers have known for a 
long time that pupils will learn 
more if what they learn from one 
medium is strengthened by relat- 
ed interpretation from another 
medium, Skillful teachers today 
are seeking efficient ways to com- 
bine textbooks, audio-visual ma- 
terials, and pupil activities in 
purposeful patterns, 

Teacher's guides to educational 
films provide a rich source of in- 
formation and aid in planning. 
Guides for the newer productions 
also follow newer patterns and 
often include: 

1. content outline detailed 
enough to substitute, if necessary, 
for previews, which are unavail- 
able to many teachers, 

> Definitely correlated, yet flex- 
ible, material for learning activ- 
ities, 

3. Carefully constructed discus- 
sional and evaluative questions, 
of higher quality than teachers 
can prepare with limited time 
and resources. 

t. Lists of supplementary and ac- 
cessory teaching materials, both 
audio-visual and printed. 

Two films demonstrating the 
newer patterns of production and 
guide development are The Leg- 
islative Process and Voting Pro- 
cedures. Both were produced by 
the Indiana University Audio- 
Visual Center. 

Curricular purposes for The 
Legislative Process are stated in 
the guide as “to interpret legisla- 
tive procedures; to give viewers 
the ‘you-are-there’ feeling of a 
trip to the legislative chambers; 
to develop a sense of pride in the 
way citizens through their elected 
representatives Sée next page) 
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FOR THE FORWARD LOOK « « « 


IN EDUCATIONAL 


FILMS 


C hoose from these tried and 
true 16mm sound subjects 
offered for sale and rent by 
Bailey Films, Inc. 


10 Favorites 


(| ARCTIC SEAL HUNT 


How Eskimos hunt seals; use 
them for food, shelter, clothing. 


CHIPMUNK AND HIS BIRD 
FRIENDS 


Birds and animals of the forest; 
a food shelter for winter. 


CHOTU AND HIS JUNGLE 
ELEPHANT 


Elephant in rural life of India as 
a pet and a worker. 


CLOUDS ABOVE 


Four main types of clouds and 
their significance. 


LJ 


EGGS TO CHICKENS 


Life cycle of chicken on elemen- 
tary level; family relationships. 


HANSEL AND GRETEL 


Age-old fairy tale told with de- 
tightful animated figures. 


HELICOPTER CARRIES 
MAIL 


How the helicopter flies, 
it does. 


what 


HOW TO MAKE A MASK 


Molding from clay, papier mache, 
painting, decorating, uses. 


OUR POLICEMEN 


Typical day of two radio patrol- 
men; how they help children. 


) POSTAL SERVICE: LETTERS 


Collecting, sorting, canceling, 
routing, pouching, delivering. 


EACH film approximately 10 
minutes. 


RENT: color $5.00, BAW $3.00 for 
three days. 


SALE: color $100.00, BAW $50.00. 
Other films are available. Write for 
free catalog. 


EY FILMS, INC. 


6507 DE LONGFRE A HOLLYWOOD 28. CALIF. 


Please send: 


[] Rental prints checked in color 
[] Rental prints checked in BAW 


[] Free catalog of all your films 


Name 
School 
Address 


Add a New Dimension To Your Audio Program 


work together for the best inte 
ests of the greatest number; meee 
to suggest the role of the citizen 
in the initiation and enactment of 
legislative measures. 

To do this curricular job, more 
than a mile of color film was shot 
by five full camera crews during 
an actual legislative session. The 
film runs 28 minutes, in full col- 


or, and is rich with authentic dia- | 


logue and documented narration. 

The accompanying film guide 
organizes informational 
ities to bring out facts about the 
past, present, and possible fu- 
ture status, and sets forth diseus- 
sion problems in areas of human 


concern and tension, to require 


deliberation and choice-making. 


| children 
i uriosity, 


| 


Voting Procedures is designed 
primarily to provide information 


on how one votes, and uses 14 
minutes of documentary-style 
film. But careful film structure 


stimulates discussion and builds 
a feeling of the importance of the 
individual voter. Its guide sug- 
gests a lesson plan and sets forth 
concepts and attitudes, coupling 
them with preparatory questions 
and discussional and 
statements. 

Other examples of the 
film patterns can be cited, 
instance, What Is Four? 
America Films) uses a variety of 
concrete illustrations to develop 
the meaning of the number 4 and 
also shows its significance in fa- 
miliar social situations, What Is 
(Coronet Films) de- 
scientific method by 
experience of two 
problem. 


For 


Science 7 
picts the 
means of the 
attacking a 
observation, hy pothe- 
sis, testing the hypothesis, and 
the scientific conclusion all come 
to life. 

Johnny Appleseed—-A Legend 
of Frontier Life (Coronet Films) 
tells the legend of a man of peace 
who loved nature and worked to 
improve the American 


for all living creatures, Useful in 


active | 


evaluative 
newer | 


(Young | 


frontier | 


language arts, the film also pre- | 


sents opportunities for alert social 
studies teachers. The Honeybee, 
a Social Insect (Coronet Films) 
is a fine example of educational 
cross fertilization. In six fascinat- 
ing minutes it introduces the 


viewer to the concepts of division 


of labor, cooperation, and com 
munity living within the 
context of its science content, the 
life cycle of an insect. 

The Hunter and the Forest, 
Adventures of a Baby Fox, and 
Tale of the Fiords, three per- 
ceptive films made by Arne 
Sucksdorff (distributed by 
cyclopaedia Britannica’ Films) 
are credited by Cecile Starr in the 
Saturday Review with revealing 


En- | 


“the intense beauty and deep | 
mystery of all living things.” 
They do see for yourself. 
Better still, let your pupils see 


and seeing, they will learn. 
You can find powerful teaching 


tools among the newer films. 


Seck them out and use them wise- | 


ly, and everyone will benefit from 
one of the most useful of the mass 
media of communication, 


tape-o-matic 


Plays 
BINAURAL TAPES 


V-M tape-o-matic Model 711. In 
two-tone gray leatherette, $209 95° 


*Special prices for institutional users, 


Slightly higher in the Weat 


At last 


link with your present radio or phonograph 
“orchestra-in-the-classroom”’ 


—for the 


You get the binaural playback feature PLUS all the advantages that 
have made V-M tape-o-matic the most versatile tool for audio-visual 
programs. Records and plays back monaurally, Dual speed, dual track 


a popular-priced portable, high fidelity tape recorder you can 
with any amplifier-speaker 


! 


effect of stereophonic music! 


feature for maximum program content per tape. It’s a P.A. system, too! 


See your V-M Dealer or write for complete information. 


the oice 


of Mausic 


V-M CORPORATION @¢ BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORD CHANGERS 


RECORD ALBUMS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


a PLANNED AND TESTED FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Songs of Home, 


Neigh borhood & Community 
um +B106 $6.00 


A delighttul group of 23 Easy-To-Learn Songs 
to enrich and extend the social studies ex 
perience in the primary grades 

The Dairy Helping Mother 
Had A Little Rooster Church Bells 

If You Were A Farmer Our Helpers 


The Milkman At The Harbor 
Singing Postman Fun With Daddy 
Flag Song The Grocery Store 
Airplane Song Let's Build A House 
The Park Riding On The Train 
The Policeman A Letter 

The Happy Bus The Steam Shove! 
Fire Song Lullaby 

Trucks 


Listening Time 


Stories for speech improvement and release 
tion recorded by Louise Binder Scott, co 
author of the book “Talking Time’’. The maxi 
mum value comes through ear training. These 
stories capture the imagination of al! children 


LISTENING TIME Album No. B400 $6.00 


Leonerd The Lion The Magic Piano 
Timmy Teekettie The Sieepy Forest 
Tommy And His Talking Friends 


LISTENING TIME Album No. B40! $6.00 


Ready Rooster Zabrino The Zebra 

Raggedy Ann The Seashell 

My Own Star The Lost Shadow 
The Little Yellow Duck 


LISTENING TIME Album No. B402 $6.00 


The Sleepy Farm Terry At School 
Choo Choo Engine The Dream Fence 
Children Who Listened For Sounds 


Rhythm Program 
RHYTHM IS FUN Album No. B300 $6.75 


The most elementary Album of Rhythms avai! 
able. The first record consists entirely of drum 


beets for all the basic locomotor rhythms 
The second and third records provide dalight 
ful melodies with definite rhythmic pattems 
for interpretation by the children 
RHYTHM TIME Album No. 8301 $5.50 
Basic Rhythms Mechanical Rhythms 
Je’ Plane 
Walk Mechanical Toys 
Run Clocks 
Tiptoe Cireus 
Skip Circus Parade 
Merry Go Round 
Circus Ponies 
Combinations Trapete 
Clown 
Skip Walk & Whirl Elephant 
Tiptoe-Run & Leap Lion 
Walt & Hop Monkeys 


HOLIDAY RHYTHMS Album 6302 $5.50 


Going Home From May Dey 

$chool Valentine Day 
Helloween Washington & Lincoin 
Thanksgiving Birthday 
Birthday March Easter 


Christmas 


Songs From Singing Fun 


Album +8107 $6.00 
23 songs heave been recorded trom the new 
song book for primary grades—Singing Fun— 
published by Webster Pub! ¢ The book has 
received an enthusiastic reception trom music 
educators over the country. Lucille Weed, co 
suthor of the book, supervised the recordings 
for maszimum effectiveness in the classroon 


Song sheet with iyrics and 


ute eccompany the saibum 


tuggesttions for 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


BOWMAR RECORDS 


PRODUCERS OF EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
4921 SANTA MONICA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 29, CALIF. 
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ROBERT J. NAREAU room of 


Principal, North Avenue School, 
Del Paso Heights, California 


EVERY 


PROJECTOR IS. 


Many projectors LOOK semewhat alike, 
in oppearance and price—but Viewlex 

has something extra! Rigidly controtied 
stondards of QUALITY carried through 
every step of manufacturing assure pro- 
jecters that are trouble tree and a 
delight in eperation. VIEWLEX QUALITY 
CONTROL ic o precious property—it is 
the reai reasen why Viewlex gueran- 
tees every Viewlex projector for a 
etme! 


VIEWLEX VIEWTALK 

Plays: stenderd and long- 
es playing records, up to 16" 
——two permanent needles 
on twist arm 33'/;, 45. of 
‘4 i 78 Medel WR— 
4° « 6 detachable speater 
for 150 or 300-watt Viewlex 
projectors. Model WHD— 
6° « detachable speaker 
for $00-watt projector 


v-26 - ¥-25¢) 
m For 35mm filmstrip single 


and double frame, vertical 
and horizontal pictures, 
and Bantem slides, any 


type mount. Change from 
filmstrip to slides in 
onds, V2C-—150-watt, V-22C 
——300-watt motor fan cool 
ed, V.25C-—500.watt motor 


fan cooled, 3.5-7-9-11 inch 
lenses 


‘ VIEWMATIC 


Remotely controlled and eu- 
tomatic magazine fed slide 
projection of 2 « 2 slides. 
Holds 30 slides, changed by 
remote cantrol push-button 
or automatic timer, Runs 
forward or backward at any 
speed, For teachers, lec- 
turers, sales and advertising 
promotions. 
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School were out. From the darkness 
came the sound of a piano playing 
“School Days,” 

ecreen appeared 
“Kindergarten Bound.” There fol- 


North 


Avenue 


on the movie 
brilliant title. 


No matter which you use... 


For single-frame filmstrip. 
The ideal budget-priced 
filmstrip projector, Clear, 
therp projection; brilliant 
iNumination; simple to oper- 
ate. Cannot tear film. Mod- 
el V-4S 150-wett convec- 
tion cooled. Model V-44S 
300-watt motor fan cooled. 
2", 3", 8S” end 7” fecal- 
length lenses available. 


scene, 


— V-44$ 


as Explain the Kindergarten Program Audio -Visually 


TT lights in the kindergarten lowed a series of forty-one slides, 

each in striking color, showing in- 
formation pertinent to the kinder- 
garten situation, accompanied by a 
taped narration which explained the 
This, then, was our method 
of presenting the kindergarten pro- 


Hi-Fi sound and picture. 
Easy to record. Easy to edit. 
Fast wind and rewind. | full 
hour on every 5” reel. Per- 
fect for schools, churches 
and industry. Accommo- 
dates any Viewlex Projector. 


STRIP-0-MATIC 


Remote control 35mm film- 
strip advance mechanism. 
Hand-held push-button. Al- 
lows complete freedom of 
movement. Speaker can 
stand wherever he wishes, 
or even sit with the audi- 
ence. For use with all View- 
lex filmstrip projectors [il- 


lustrated here with V-25C). 


gram to parents of our school 
beginners. 

In evaluating our total program 
at the North Avenue School. we 
felt that one of our greater needs 
was a better system of parent in- 
doctrination on the kindergarten 
program. We felt that parents 
should be made fully aware of 
what the school expected of them, 
what the child could hope to ac- 
complish, and what the parents 
could expect from the school. 
Color slides and tape-recorded 
narration were agreed on as the 
best and most interesting way of 
presenting this material. 

One kindergarten mother and 
her youngster were selected to 
play the role of the mother and 
pupil in our film. Pictures were 
taken in the home and at school 
to give a full picture of both 
home and school responsibility 
for kindergarten success. 

A typical scene dealing with 
the responsibilities of the parents 
was a picture of our pupil brush- 
ing her teeth. The seript’s com- 
ments explained that Carol's 
mother must see that she devel- 
ops good personal health habits 
such as brushing her teeth, comb- 
ing her hair, and dressing neatly. 

One of the slides was a scene of 
Carol and two other pupils paint- 
ing at the easel boards, Accom- 
panying narration told how we 
ean learn much about the mental 
and emotional development of 
the child by means of children’s 
paintings. The teacher uses many 
guidance techniques in order to 
become better acquainted with 
the youngsters’ inner feelings. 

There was a scene showing the 
children enjoying their  play- 
house. The seript commented that 
it had been built by a group of 
interested fathers. 

Culminating the group of slides 
was one of the school. Narration 
included, “The slides you have 
just seen show some of the activi- 
ties your child will engage in 
during kindergarten. Reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are not 
regular parts of the program be- 
cause most children of this age 
have not acquired the coordina- 
tion necessary for these highly 
developed activities. The chief 
aim of kindergarten is one of 
school adjustment and social de- 
velopment, traits necessary for 
the successful preparation of all 
students for their resulting school 
years...” 

The parents greeted this slide 
series enthusiastically, They said 
they felt for the first time they 
had a really comprehensive piec- 
ture of the total kindergarten 
program. 

The equipment necessary for 
such a venture was a 35 mm. cam- 
era, a standard 2” x 2” slide pro- 
jeetor, and a tape recorder. The 
cost of film and film processing 
was about $5.00, as was the cost 
of the recording tape. 

We felt that we spent $10.00 
for a thousand dollars’ worth of 
good will and parent education, 


>= 
viewrare 
| 
| es 3] 
; Write Dept. 1-5 for literature and the name of your nearest franchised Viewlex Dealer. 
changer ascommodates poper, | fe inc. 25:0" QUEENS 
a metal, or tape slides intermixed. | "LONG ISLAND CITY 1, Y. 
| 
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= easier than pushing buttons 


Pentron’s new Unimagic feather-light 
selector lever does everything. The 
Pacemaker’s 2 hi fi speakers, avto- 
matic index counter, instantaneous 
braking, brilliant functional styling, 
and other features add up to the 
recorder you've dreamed of .. . See 


it today! 
PENTRON 
PACEMAKER 


3199. 


list 


others 
$139.95 
to 
$595 


LOW COST yer 
TAPE RECORDER 


$139° 


MONOMATIC 
CONTROL 
for record — 
playbock. 
fast forward 
or rewind 


PENTRON CORPORATION 
793 Tripp Ave., Chee. 24, 


SEND FREE DETAILS ON 
Clipper 


Pacemoker 


z 
| 


Address — 


' 
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USING 


Disturbed Children 


CELIA M. ANDERSON 


Acting Director, Film Library, 
New York University 


q +AN we reach disturbed children 
‘ through the medium of a 
film? Can a film touch emotional 
depths in youngsters who at ages 
eleven and twelve have already 
appeared in the Children’s Courts 
as offenders against the law? Can 
we make contact with boys who 
react to the usual classroom film 
by going to sleep, by fighting, or 
by general apathy? 

These are some of the questions 
which were the basis of an experi- 
ment with a class of emotionally 
disturbed, delinquent boys. The 
group was composed of eleven- 
and twelve-year-olds with a medi- 
an LQ. of 85. 

The basic purpose of the school 
program is to redirect these boys 
toward constructive citizenship 
and to assist them in reacting to 
others in personally satisfactory 
as well as socially acceptable 
behavior. It was hoped that the 
films would contribute toward 
their rehabilitation, 

We chose a short film Neighbors 
to initiate the series. This ten- 
minute film is in color, and was 
produced by Norman McLaren of 
the National Film Board of 
Canada, It is an experiment in the 
of stop-motion, live-action 
techniques. There is no voice on 
the sound track but the music is 
intimately and subtly synchro- 
nized with the action. 

Two friendly neighbors, sitting 
comfortably over their news- 
papers in front of their papier- 
mache houses, develop an argu- 
ment over a flower which grows 
up on the boundary line between 
their homes. The result is an in- 
creasingly savage battle ending 
in death for them both, 

After a get-acquainted time the 
film was introduced with a dis- 
cussion on the meaning of the 
word “neighbor.” 

When the film went on there 
was laughter and, from the begin- 
ning of the fight, rapt attention. 
The lively discussion that fol- 


use 


CAROL C. SMITH 


Teacher, “600” Program, 
Publie Schools, New York City 


AND 


lowed indicated the group's abil- 
ity to identify themselves with 
the characters and action, 

“We fight over silly things too.” 

“Yeah, we fight over who wins 
the game.” 

“And who should be first on the 
lunch line or first to type.” 

Comments indicated that the 
boys realized that the reaction 
of the men in the film was out of 
proportion to the provocation, 
One boy (who had witnessed a 
family quarrel in which the father 
used a gun) said, “These men 
acted like children. Grownups 
are often worse than kids!” 

R— said, “Did you see how 
their faces changed? They didn't 
look like men any more.” In the 
discussion following this remark 
the boys decided that the men he- 
came “savage.” In the weeks that 
followed, they adopted this word 
permanently, using it frequently, 

In answer to the question as 
to what other means the men 
could have used to solve their 
problems, many suggestions were 
offered. 

In discussing how an ordinary 
argument came to such a tragic 
ending the boys suggested 
progression: discussion, argu- 
ment, fight, battle, war. 

During the following weeks the 
material in Neighbors was used 
for oral discussion, art, word 
study, spelling, written reports 
(which they typed), and so on. 
Each boy selected scenes which 
interested him and made drawings 
of them. (See illustration above.) 

No comments were made in- 
dicating any traumatic effect as a 
result of the “horror” in the 
film. These children are so con- 
ditioned by their life in the 
street that cruelty and degrading 
behavior are an accepted part of 
their daily lives. The film served 
to bring cash to them that “in 
a grudge fight no one is really a 
winner.” They frequently ex- 
pressed regret (See next page) 
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 *°This film changed 
a lot of ideas 
I had of England” 


November 11, 1955 

Dear Sirs, 

Recently | had occasion to show 
your film “Heart of England” to a 
group of 12th grade high school 
seniors. | asked them to write down 
one or two of their reactions. As | 
read them, I thought you might like 
to read them too, 


Sincerely yours, 
Gerda Bos, teacher 
Chicago Christian High School 


“The picture gave me an entirely different 
view of England, whereas | had always 
pictured England as rather foggy, full of 
stuffy Englishmen” 

“The film changed a lot of ideas I had oj 
England . . . 1 also thought England was 
very backward and old fashioned . . . but 
I found I was wrong on that too .. .” 

“I liked the scenes where they showed the 
land in all its colors and beauty . . .” 

“I was especially impressed by the many 
beautiful gardens and flowers . . .” 

“1 didn’t realize that England was so far 
ahead in agriculture...” 

“It is good to see the way the English keep 
up their historical places. The beauty ts 
something which cannot be described . . .” 


“Ll enjoyed seeing the home of Shakespeare 
It seemed as though he were still there...” 
“I always pictured England as crowded cities 
with narrow streets and old buildings . . .” 


“My reaction to the film on England was 
that of surprise and wonder .. . the English 
carnivals with such rides Imost astonished 
me... had always thought they were so 
staid and severe.” 


“On the whole, it gave me a new slant on 
life in England.” 


*HEART OF ENGLAND 
Technicolor 


The Cotswolds, the ‘Heart of Eng- 
land,’ is perhaps of all England, the 
most English—a place of gentle hills, 
shut-in valleys, picturesque villages, 
and little towns with great stone 
churches, rich in history. Here on 
these hills, in the years from 1400 to 
1600, sheep were raised and men 
made fortunes from the wool. The 
villages were built by the wool 
merchants and many of the fine 

_ churches which they erected are 
still standing, 


This is Shakespeare couniry and the 
film shows us Stratford-on-Avon and 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theater 
to which visitors come from all parts 
of the world, But it is 

nantly farm country and most of the 

»€0 he make their living from the 

~ with its rich wheat fields and 
blossoming orchards. In the summer, 
they gather at the Three Counties 
Show at Hereford to exhibit the 
things they have grown and to look 
at the new machines that can make 
their jobs quicker and easier. In 
summer, too, come cricket at Chel- 
tenham and on the village greens. 
When summer is over and the har- 
vest has been brought in, the vcople 
join in the harvest feativale and 
the fairs at Evesham, Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury and at Shakespeare's 
Stratford, before they return to their 
work preparing for the year ahead 


20 Min. Rental $6.00 Sale $150.00 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 W.Y 
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PILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items 
you want. (Copied coupons 
arte mot scceptable.) Send 
All in One enveiope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Danaville, N.Y. 


Audio-Visual coupons, pages 22, 32, 34, 36. 
General coupons, page 94. Travel, 94, 96. 


ORRadico INDUSTRIES, IHC. cond me ystrated free booklet on “How Mag 


netic Tepe ls Made describur manutecturing process from laboratory to finished peck- 


tree cample supply of ‘Wish’ Reel-Tebs, the handy ree! indesing device 
Ins. 556 
Name Grade 
Street of 8.0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


SOWMAR RECORDS. send me your new catalog of records for singing, dancing, 
the social studios, rhythms & relaxation 


ins. 557 
Name ; Grade 
Sireet of No. Pupils 
City Zone State 4%6 


RESVES SOUNMDCRAST. Piease send literature on Soundcratt Magnetic Recording Tapes 
Ins. 458 


Name Grade 
Street of A.D. ... School 
City Zone State 656 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPAHY§ Piease send ty nftormation on the Keystone Reading 
Readiness Service, designed to prevent reading problems at the stert 


Ins. 307 
Neme Grade 
Street of School 
City Zone State 656 


PAMILY FILMS, INC Please send me your complete catalog, containing correlation with 
the church calendar, flim descriptions, and utilization sug@estions 


ins. 558 
Name Grade 
Street of . No. Pupils 
City Zone State 6-56 


AMPRO CORPORATION. send me free copy of the Ampro ‘Simple as 
Threading Diagram and instructions 

Ins. 428 


Schoo! Name & Addrew 


Atteation of Position 


City Zone State 


BOUCATIONMAL SERVICES, RCA Piease send me « copy of the new RCA Victor Educa- 


tiene! Record Catalog end information on the new square dance sibums 


Ins. 163 
Neme Grade 
City Zone State 6% 


BRITISH IMPORMATION SERVICES. send me copy of your free catalog!s) 
trom Gritain Publications about Britain 


Ins. 209 
Neme $cho 
Sires: of 8.0 
City Zone State 


MINNESOTA & MPG. CO. Send me, your 60 page fully illustrated boot 
of new teaching ideas ‘The Tape Recorder: in the Elementary Classroom | 


Ins. 239 
Name Grade 
Street of &.0 No. Pupils 
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USING wirn 
Disturbed Children 


Continued from pre ceding page) 


over the cruelty to the mothers 
and babies. Frequently during 
the days that followed the show- 
ing. the boys themselves brought 
up the subject of lack of self- 
control, They had aequired a 
clear concept of what the term 
means and what it involves. 

It is difficult to measure the 
total impact of this experience 
on these boys but it is quite ob- 
vious that they retained far more 
from the exposure to this film 
than from any regular class les- 
son on human relations, brother- 
hood, and the like. 

After a three-week interval we 
presented Black Patch (Brandon 
Films), a documentary-style film, 
twenty minutes, black and white, 
which told the story of a herd 
of mountain goats and their strug- 
gle for survival against natural 
enemies wolves, a panther, and 
men who hunted them for sport 
and for the zoo. There are two 
scenes of violence, one a fight be- 
tween the leader of the herd, 
Black Patch, and a competing 
male mountain goat, and another 
fight with wolves. The herd es- 
capes capture for the zoo in an 
extraordinary scene where the 
goats, following their leader, jump 
from wall to wall of a narrow 
canyon, eluding their pursuers. 

In the discussion following the 
showing, the boys brought out 
that in many ways the problems 
of existence facing the mountain 
goat resembled those of human be- 
ings. One boy noted how the moth- 
er went in search of her “kid” 
regardless of her own danger, 
“just like a real mother.” 

Another observed that the kid 
went in search of his “brothers” 
when the mother goat was killed. 


, fe 
The spontaneous responses of 


matched by disturbed children 
selected films and filmstrips are used. 


these normal children can be 
only when the most carefully 


Louis B. Schlivek 


At this point C— remarked, “I 
wouldn't look for my brother. I 
hate his guts!” This hint of 
sibling rivalry led to a thorough 
investigation and revealed. home 
conditions not heretofore re- 
corded, 

The out-of-season hunter who 
shot the mother was the butt of 
many nasty comments, this in spite 
of the fact that the boys are #0 
innately cruel to their own weak- 
er classmates, 

\ was excited over the man- 
ner in which Black Patch assumed 
leadership because “it would take 
the strongest, bravest, smartest 
leader to keep the herd out of 
danger.” 

Through discussion, fighting 
for existence as in Black Patch 
was distinguished from “grudge 
fights” as in Neighbors. There 
was great admiration for the goats 
who followed the leader so fear- 
lessly and confidently. These boys 
will also follow any strong leader 
into any activity, acceptable or 
not. 

In an attempt to discover if 
there might be any transfer of 
learning, the class was exposed 
to a film and a filmstrip on the 
life of a Navaho Indian boy who 
had charge of a herd of goats and 
sheep. The remarks made by the 
boys indicated a definite trans- 
fer of learning. 

The teacher observed a keener 
spotting of details such as not- 
ing a “black sheep” in the herd; 
the injury to the puppy: the 
shapes of the rocks: the designs 
on the silver jewelry and rugs: the 
fact that Indian men wore brace- 
lets, necklaces, and fancy belts. 

Two weeks later. the class vis- 
ited the New York | niversity 
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Film Library where we showed 
Little Grey Neck (Young Ameri- 
ca Films), a twenty-minute color 
cartoon. The story concerns itself 
with a little duck who, in an ef- 
fort to save his friend a rabbit, 
has his wing damaged by a fox 
and is saved in turn from the fox 
and protected during the cold win- 
ter by the rabbit. In the spring 
when his wing was healed Little 
Grey Neck deceptively leads the 
fox into disaster and is then him- 


It was obvious that they listened on- 
ly when it was simple and direct. 
Little Grey Neck on the other hand 
was well organized, clear and simple, 
and was aceepted wholeheartedly 
by the group. 

6. This exploratory project served 
to reinforce the validity of this 
hypothesis that films are teaching 
tools, but it served also to focus 
attention on the need for greater 


self reunited with his mother and 
family. 

In spite of the fact that the 
boys were somewhat excited by 
the newness of their surroundings. 
they gave this film excellent at 
tention. After the initial show- 
ing the boys applauded spontan- 
eously and voted that this was 
the best film yet! 

When asked why, the reasons 
given were indicative again of 
the amount of  self-realization 
that had taken place. 

“The duck and rabbit helped 
each other.” 

“They did each other favors.” 

“Litthe Grey Neck risked his 
life for his friend.” 

“A good friend never rats.” 

“Grey Neck didn't leave until 
he had gotten rid of the fox so 
the little rabbits would be safe. 
too.” 

“The little duck was smart. He 
pretended he was still crippled 
and tricked the fox into follow- 
ing him rieht into the river so 
the fox was drowned.” 

Other remarks indicated tha’ 
the boys were actually “seeine™ 
and “hearing” better than ever 
before. 

“I liked the good music. It 
was soft.” 

“It was nice hearing animal. 
speak with voices of people.” 

“Wasn't the mother’s voice 

good? 
General Conclusions 

1. These films elicited discus- 
sions in which the boys indicated 
their own problems, difficulties, 
and confusions. 

Up to this point in the 
school year, reports and composi- 


selectivity in the implementation of 
an A-V program, Films as time fillers 


fail to achieve any purpose. 
Whatever may be 


proper film fare for “normal” chil- 
dren damaged by home and eviron- 
ment influences, dramatic conflict 
technique 


eserves as a protective 


whereby their own conflicts may find 
expression. The conflict and resolu- 
tion must, however, be presented in 


Pa 


iw 


considered 


terms which they can believe and 
accept. Uneonsciously these boys 
and girls demand what is first-rate, 
Such films for children are com- 
paratively rare. This demand calls 
for original, highly imaginative, and 
skillful film-making, and challenges 
the film-writer and producer to do 
his best. The best, as this brief ex- 
periment seems to indicate, may be 
none too good, 


Bell & Howell Filmosound 385 Specialist, newly designed model of the world’s most widely used 16mm sound projector. 


New Shareholder Plan makes il easy 


von had boom were for your school to get a Filmosound projector 


operative effort by the class and 
placed on the blackboard as a 
daily experiential reading chart. 
Now each actually demanded that 
he be permitted to write his own 
story or letter. 

3. More constructive use was 
made of all “free periods,” and 
the materials of the films were 
used in every conceivable way. 

4. Throughout the project the 
boys displayed keen interest in 
two specific areas, namely, that 
of the “mothers” as portrayed in 
each film, and in the specific 
conflicts (violence) presented. 

5. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that the children them- 
selves teach us what they need 
what material will so rivet their 
attention that the learning proc- 
ess may begin. Neighbors seemed 
to have achieved this goal with 
astonishing success. In Black 
Patch, the commentary on the 
film proved too wordy for our 
purposes, and somewhat pompous, | 


Now, with the Bell & Howell Share- 
holder Plan, your school can have 
this top-quality sound movie projec- 
tor at no strain to your budget. 

Here’s how it works: First, you get 
a kit that contains a progress poster 
and enough Sharebooks to raise the 
necessary funds. Service clubs and 
other community groups, parent or- 
ganizations, student clubs, all can 
help sell Sharebooks. For as little as 
one dollar,anyone and everyone can 
participate. Names of the Sharehold- 
ers (and amounts if desired) are 
placed on the progress poster. In a 


iuacination Dell & Howell 
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short time, when enough shares are 
sold, the Bell & Howell Filmosound 
is yours, free and clear, 

You'll find the famous Filmosound 
easy to use, operate and maintain. 
It's sure to prove one of the most 
useful teaching tools in your entire 
school program. 

Ask your Bell & Howell audio- 
visual dealer for a free kit and infor- 
mation, or tear out this ad, write 
your name, address and school en- 
rollment in the margin and mail to 
Bell & Howell, 7133 McCormick Rd., 
Chicago 45, Illinois. 


FREE Shareholder Kit contains big colourful poster 
plus easy to use Sharebooks. Send for yours today! 
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ptudio-Visual Materials... 


PILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items 
you want. (Copied coupons 
ate not acceptable.) Send 


in one envelope—with any required 


Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Danaville, N.Y. 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


remittance—to Coupoa 


Audio-Visual coupons, pages 32, 34, 36. 
General coupons, pages 94, 96. 
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& HOWELL. Please send descriptive literature on the new Filmosound 386 SPECIAL 


1ST, them Sound Proiector and Shaerehoider Plan, advertised on 
Tepe Recorder 


information en Slide & Filmetrio Projector 


Name 


State 6% 


pege 33. Also send 


ANE CORPORATION. send complete information on your 90 New Seund Fiim- 
sivrips with records on various subjects af different grade levels, as described on page 14 


Name 


Ins. 430 


Grade 


No. Pupils 


State 


PEMTRONM CORPORATION. Send complete informe! on and specifications on Pentron Tape 


Recorders 
Neme 
GP 
Zone 


School 


Ins. 519 
Grade 
6-56 


MOOOY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE. send information ebout your new témm, MIS 
Educationa! Film Series on Science, for upper elementary through college level, as de- 


scribed on page 17 


Ins. 451 
Zone State 6% 
DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. Piease send me your new sudio-viswe! teaching material 
Better Audio Visuel Planning with DA-LITE Projection Screens 
Ins. 440 
Street oF B.D. School 
CORONMET FILMS. Please send me your new 1954-57 Catalogue of Coronet Instructional 
Filens 
Ins. 97 
Name TITEL Grade 


VM CORPORATION. Piease send me detailed information on your Stere-o-matic Binaural 
Conversion Kit end the V-M tepe-o-matic(®) tape recorder Mode! 700, as shown on page 


Ins. 547 
Neme 
OF 
RADIANT SCREEH. Pieare send me illustrated descriptive circulars and price lists on 
fediant ‘Educator’ and Screens for darkened or lighted room projection 
Ins. 482 
VICTOR AMIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION. Please send me catalog describing the com 
plete new line of Victor lémm sound motion picture projectors 
Ins. 480 
Street A.D. No. Pupils 
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Photos from Youth Museum of Leonia, New Jersey 


SELINA T. JOHNSON 


Director, Youth Museum, 
Leonia, New Jersey 


Tis is fun! I never knew what 
to do with myself until I came 
here,” declared Eileen, one of 
three sisters busy shaping their 
ideas in clay. Meanwhile Jim and 
Bill pondered the proportions 
and carefully sketched some fish- 
heads [ had brought. Jeff and 
Herb were adjusting the waterfall 
on their model mountain, while 
seven others worked on their 
scenic dioramas in the exhibits 
workshop section. 

When over thirty youngsters 
crowd into a school basement on 
Saturdays from 10 4.m. until 
and need reminding that it’s time 
to go home, you know they've 
discovered something satisfying. 
The members of the Youth Mu- 
seum, aged 4 to 18, now number 
nearly 300. They come from public 
and parochial schools and nine 
neighboring towns, completely 
free to choose special projects or 
change interests as they wish. The 
Leonia School Board lends us the 
space, 

One day a mother phoned, 
“Mrs. Johnson, would you help 
Sandy dissect a sheep's head he 
wanted me to buy?” Yes, for four 
weeks Sandy and several others 
shared that experience. At other 
times dead birds, moles, bats, and 
equirrels—victims of traffic or 
cats provided realistic demon- 
strations of safety rules, health, 
and body structure, and = then 
ended as mounted specimens after 
lessons in taxidermy. Guidance in 
animal and plant studies, ceramics 
and soap sculpture, making and 
playing musical pipes, construct- 
ing astrolabes, weather instru- 
ments, and dramatic dioramas is 
given by community people 
trained in arts and sciences 


For reasons leading to the or- 
ganization of our Youth Museum, 
let's look at the “good old days” 
that some of us recall. They were 
full of work and homemade fun. 
Then, the feeling of being a 
necessary part of the family and 
community gave a sense of per- 
sonal security and self-respect. 
Now, modern appliances have les- 
sened chores and working hours, 
giving both adults and children 
more leisure time but seemingly 
less family life. For many chil- 
dren the school instead of the 
home has become their main 
source of guidance. Yet some 
schools teach facts almost whoily 
devoid of life and meaning, un- 
related either to children’s ex- 
perience and needs or to realities 
of natural facts and processes. 

Parents or other qualified 
adults, giving help as teachers’ 
aides, can share their time and 
talents to help improve education. 
Even the best schools are glad 
to have this community coopera- 
tion to help make life and in- 
creased leisure more meaningful 
for all its children. 

As mother of a grown daughter 
and son who had been scouts, and 
as Girl Scout Commissioner dur- 
ing cone -uction of Leonia’s “Little 
House” for troop meetings, I 
knew scouting was not enough. 
Most children could not belong 
because of lack of facilities; many 
would not. Nor did sports or play 
interest all. Active minds wanted 
something worth doing. 

In 1951 a Youth Hobby Show 
was suggested asa possible stimu- 
lus for a permanent creative cen- 
ter or Youth Museum. With 
youngsters themselves assuming 
many tasks, the two-day Hobby 
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PROVIDE FOR LEISURE TIME 


Show was a notable success at- 
tested by 75 exhibitors, 800 visi- 
tors, and many inquiries about 
hobbies. As a result of this, the 
Youth Museum came into exist- 
ence. Knowing adolescents’ dis- 
like of being called children, we 
named it Youth rather than Chil- 
dren’s. Helpful advice came from 
Mrs. John J. Schoonhoven, then 
president of Friends of Children’s 
(formerly Brooklyn 
Children’s Museum Auxiliary). 
Early displays were gifts and 
loans put on the shelves in Leonia 
Library. Both physical and moral 
support came from friends like 
our artist-curator, Mrs. Edwin H. 
Colbert; Dr. Frances B. Tyson, 
former school physician; occa- 
sional resource people like Mee 
Lin Tom, who was part of my 
family while she was exchange 
teacher from Hawaii; and en- 
thusiastic members of all ages. 

The museum was incorporated 
in 1952. A building fund has been 
started by the sale of a private 
home deeded to us in 1953. An 
endowment fund provides a cer- 
tain amount of money for teach- 
ing expenses. 

Visitors have often asked, “Why 
can't we have this in our school?” 
They can! Every school would be 
more meaningful with a museum 
area, especially if supervised by 
local volunteers for afternoon 
and Saturday creative activities. 
In such a museum, activities 
would include nature study, em- 
phasizing conservation. There 
would be construction activities, 
several art media to use, and sci- 
ence experiments. 

Exhibits would take up a large 
part of the museum. There might 
well be local historic mementoes 
of community enterprise that 
mean so much in social awareness 
and understanding. Large mu- 
seums will often lend exhibits. We 
borrowed a 40-foot display show- 
ing “Interdependence of Life” 
and American Indian material 
from the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

Education for satisfactory, pur- 
posive living is continuous, Nei- 
ther our personal age nor the Age 
of Automation can stop this 
universal creative process, Re- 
creating through research, or re- 
living and improving on the past, 
provides a positive and enjoyable 
use of leisure, as experienced at 
the Youth Museum. 

There's tall shy Herbert, put- 
ting parts together, watched and 
sometimes helped by others. He 
labels his exhibit, Light Motor. 
Try it—it works! Like Alice in 
another Wonderland, we find it 
really does work and wonder 
how. Better than in storybook 
Wonderland though we could dis- 
cover for ourselves why it worked. 

Wonder is the light switch of 
human progress. We can’t make 
everybody think, but we can offer 
stimulating material to “pull the 
switch” and revitalize our currents 


of thought. 


Teaching still is a very personal 
relationship that cannot be re- 
placed by any mechanical device, 
no matter how excellent. Such 
mass media as films, radio, comics, 
and television are being blamed 


for much of our delinquency. 
Through such personal activities 
as hobbies and museum projects, 
we are trying to make the lives of 
our youth more secure and more 
meaningful. 


New 4-Way Microphone 


The new microphone of 


GA the Webcor EDUCATOR 
/ may be held in the hand 
ON a cord around 

the neck... placed on 


a stand for table or desk 
use... oreven attached 
to a coat pocket. 


Send for Webcor's new 
booklet on “TEACH- 
ING AIDS IN THE 
AUDIO-VISUAL PRO- 
GRAM." Please write 
to: Educational Depart- 
ment, Webcor, Chicago 
39, ilinois. 


with the new 


WEBCOR 


TAPE RECORDER 


ff 


Specially designed tor school use 


Any pupli can operate it 


With the ever-growing emphasis on Audio-Visual education, 
the Webcor epucaTor Tape Recorder has become the popu 


lar choice 


For practically any classroom subject . . 


programs 


.. instills new confidence . 
_ and stimulates new interest in pupils of ali ages 


work... 


Easiest operation 


of teachers everywhere. 

. for assembly 
... the EDUCATOR accelerates the learning process 
.. proves valuable in remedial 


One knob on the EDUCATOR controls all 


the main operations: Recording, Fast Forward Rewind and 


Playback. 


No Reel Turnover—Since the epucaTor has 2 motors and 
2 recording heads, it is not necessary to turn over the reels 


to record 


on either edge of the tape. An important time 


saver! Records up to 4 full hours. U.L. approved, of course 
Sturdy, durable slate-blue carrying case. 

Many other features —Tape Counter, Magic Eye for record 
ing level, Automatic Stops, Monitoring Switch, Input, Out 


put Jacks 


. High Fidelity. Only $233.50 


CALL your nearest Webcor Audio-Visual Dealer for a dem- 
onstration in your own school. No obligation, of course. 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 


the coupons for the items 


adtie-Visualk Materials 
you want. (Copied coupons f You 
are not acceptable) Send 


in one envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, NY. 


(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION 


Audio-Visual coupons, pages 32, 34, 36. 
General coupons, pages 94, 96. 


WEBSTER-CHICAGO EDUCATIONAL DEPT. send me your new booklet Teaching 
Aids in the Audio-Visual Program.’ 


Ins. 483 
iiveet of TTTTITI TT PTTTTITITITITT No. Pupils 
City Zone State 6% 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc Please send me « tree copy of the $ V.E. boot 
“Help Johany Read,” « comprehensive bootle! designed to help you improve your 
reading program with tachistoscopic training 


Ins, 197A 
Neme Grade 
OF B.D. School 


CALIFOMNE SCHOOL PHONOGRAPHS. Piease send your catalog of schoo! end cessroom 
phonog‘aphs together with price list 


ins. 504 
Neme . , Grade 
Vireet of 8.0 Schoo! 
City lone State 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION. Piesse cond « copy of your latest fimetrips catalog 


Ins. 199 
Street er . Schoo! 
Cty Zone State 


ViIGWLEX, INC., Dept. 1-5. Please send me your colorful illustrated literature on Viewles 
projectors 


Ins. 472 
Street OF B.D. School 
AUDIO-VISUAL RESEARCH Piease send me information on Improving reading tor re 
medial, everage and gifted students with the READING RATEOMETER the electric read 
lng accelerator shown on page 18 ] Widening classroom and library use of recordings 
with the HI-Fl PHONO, the unique earphone listening station shown on page 18 
Ins. 528 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC., 1-4656-F. Please send me @ copy of your catalog of Free and 


Renta! Films 
Ins. 468 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS. Please send tree copies of the catalogs checked: [) Fiimstrips 
Educational Filmes 


Ins. 112 
Neme Grade 
City Zone State 6-56 


CHARLES SESELER COMPANY, Dept. Please send information on the Vu-lyte |! and 


arrange for @ tree demonsiralion at my convenience 


Ins. 213 
Street OF B.D, sees School 
WY Zone State 6% 
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IN THE LISTENING 
CORNER 


RAY BERRY 


Distriet Superintendent, Union Elementary Schools, 
Carpinteria, California 


Tis week Pedro is the proud 
chairman of one of three reading 
groups in a second-grade class in 
our Canalino Elementary School. 
Seated around the table with him 
are boys and girls wearing ear- 
phones, cach absorbed in the ree- 
ord being played in our listening 
corner. Pedro's black eves sparkle 
with pride and pleasure as he 
turns the record, places the pick- 
up in position and regulates the 
volume control. 

The corner is equipped with a 
hi-fidelity phonograph with eight 
output jacks, known as The Lis- 
tening Corner (produced by Cali- 
fone). When the earphones are 
inserted, the loud speaker is au- 
tomatically cut off. This device 
provides a situation in which one 
group or class can hear music or 
speech without diverting the at- 
tention of the others. 
ingly, it met several press- 
ing needs of our curriculum. We 
wanted more constructive activity 
for other children while the 
teacher was working with a small 
group. We also wanted to make 
available more fine music and 
stories to children, And, of course, 
we wanted to stimulate natural 
and enthusiastic expression in oral 
and written language and in art. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Kuizenga, the 
second-grade teacher in the new 
school, saw the possible potential 
of the Listening Corner player, 
and it was first demonstrated to 
her class, 

A record was introduced by us- 
ing the large speaker. Several chil- 
dren were then called upon to 
help demonstrate the earphones. 
The simple “do's” and “don't’s” of 
the phonograph were emphasized 
while several children actually 
operated it. The children seemed 
fascinated and were very coopera- 


Seen 


tive, and practically no mechani- 
cal difficulties were encountered 
in setting up this pupil-manned 
listening corner. 

Mrs. Kuizenga normally used 
the phonograph with its eight sets 
of earphones as a part of the read- 
ing program routines. Her three 
reading groups rotated about 
every twenty minutes from the 
reading circle to follow-up seat- 
work drill to the larger manipu- 
lative activities of paint, clay, 
reading games, and finally to the 
listening corner. The records that 
were introduced added consider- 
ably to the oral and written 
stories, to the art work, and of 
course to the music as well as to 
the general atmosphere of the 
room. The better the record, the 
longer and more intense the in- 
terest. Childish, less “meaty” 
records were set aside more 
quickly than the others by the 
youngsters. 

The equipment has now been 
Pint. tested at the primary 
level and seems to fit best into the 
language arts program, although 
we have not yet used it enough 
to explore the full potential. We 
have yet to try it in middle and 
upper grades, but we feel certain 
of its value there also, for records 
are rich and varied for all phases 
of the program at that level. 

Careful selection of the nearly 
unlimited supplies of recorded 
materials available today can help 
us make the learnings truly con- 
structive in terms of the facts, 
skills, attitudes, and appreciations 
that we want our children to have. 

An interesting sidelight has 
been the public-relations value 
of the new audio-device. The en- 
thusiasim of the youngsters has 
interested their parents enough 
to come in and take a look. 
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reviews of New Records > 


AILROAD sounds always appeal 

to youngsters, and herein lies a 
rich field for creative rhythms. It’s 
easy enough to have a line of chil- 
dren shuffle through a chugging- 
train rhythm and stop, but if you 
would like to expand the action, 
you will want Railroad Rhythms 
(Khythms Productions, AF 101, 78 
rpm, $2.25). With this brand-new 
type of rhythm record, the actual 
sounds of a freight yard are syn- 
chronized with piano and celesta, 
and the effect is astounding. It not 
only begs for interpretation, but 
adds to a child’s general knowledge 
of trains and a {reight yard. ‘The 
leaflet supplied with the record 
contains patterns and diagrams for 
interpretation, all of which were 
developed and tested at the Uni- 
versity Elementary School at the 
University of California, at Los 
Angeles. 

An interesting activity in Part 
IV is “Washing the Diesel.” Six 
children participate as soap, brush- 
es, and water, and a seventh child 
is the diesel Move- 
ments are suggested, and the music 
is perfec tly suited to the action. If 


locomotive. 


this sounds too pre-cut for your 
” 
creative” philosophy, go right 
ahead and work out your own 
plans. No matter which way you 


approach the recording, discuss the 
“diesel washrack” or the “turnta- 
ble” so the class will understand 
what rhythms they are doing. ‘This 
is indeed a most unusual record, 
and one which you should be will- 
ing to pinch pennies to get. 

For train sounds without music, 
try Real Train Sounds (Columbia 
J 4-125, 45 rpm, $.98). The “All 
aboards” and “Let's eat in the din- 
er” keep you posted as to the do- 
ines of the sound track. During the 
“trip,” you will hear the train pass- 
ing a grade crossing while the warn- 
ing bell sounds, crossing a bridge, 
pulling into a station, the conduc- 
tor collecting tickets, and starting 
and stopping rhythms 

Speaking of rhythms, what suc- 
cess have you had with your rhythm 
band? Often the biggest problem is 
finding suitable accompanying mu 
sic. If you sit and play the piano, 
you are probably tied to the notes; 
if you use the record player, you are 
probably hard pressed to find a se- 
lection with a steady rhythm that 
isn’t too long, and has a section 
where different instruments can be 
used. Please beg for $6.00 and treat 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


yourself to one of the finest rhythm- 
band albums I have ever heard, 
Rhythm Instruments with Folk 
Music from Many Lands (Rhythms 
Productions, A 103-5, 78 rpm ) 
This three-record album begins by 
explaining the kinds of rhythm in- 
hitting, rubbing, and 
yngling. Different kinds of drums 
are played, loudly and softly, and a 
Spanish “Bolero” will supply your 
“drummers” with an opportunity 
to display their talent for playing 
“piano” and shading up to “fortis- 
The “Donkey Song” invites 
the use of the block, bells 
and triangles 


struments 


” 
simo 


wood 


From this point on, you will hear 
no more narration—just a marvel 
folk 


tifully played on piano or celesta 


ous collection of tunes beau- 
Each selection has been arranged 
to show contrasts, and a chart is 
provided with excellent suggestions 
for instrumentation. You might try 
a few, using these suggestions, then 
your band toward working 
out their own arrangements. There 
is even a printed list of techniques 
for playing rhythm-band 
ments, and general suggestions for 
kindergarten-primary Inci- 
dentally, the two Rhythms Produc 
tions records mentioned above can 
be purchased direct from 1107 E 
Centro Ave Hollywood 38, Calif 


vuide 


instru 


use, 


Don’t finish school this June 
without first supplying yourself 
with a good catalogue of records 


You will need such 
a listing for next term, 
and you may be too busy with your 
new class to get one. Perhaps you 
had bought RCA Victor’s excellent 
Educational Record Catalogue at 
convention a years 
back, and feel smug about 
owning same. Don’t be too com- 
the fourth edition is now 
ready for your perusal, and you can 
tell by the “fatness” that it’s far 
more complete than your old one, 
even though the cover may look the 
same. Send $.10 to RCA Victor, 
Camden 2, N.J., for your copy. 

Another very fine catalogue for 
classroom use is entitled Recom- 
mie nde d Recordings for Se hools and 
Libraries. This is free, if requests 
are written on school stationery 
Address requests to the Califone 
Corporation, 1041 North Sycamore 
Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif 


Where to Get Records 
If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
following sources: The Record Center, 


for school use 
relerence 


a school few 


quite 


placent 


3921 W. North Ave. Chicago, TIL; 
Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. 
John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (re 


quest on school letterhead brings free 
catalogue); Educational Services, 1730 
Fye St. Washington 64 
(aleo has a free catalogue available). 


The Keystone Reading Readiness Service provides interesting, essential group 
activities—visual, auditory, kinesthetic. A Manual for the teacher gives full 
information, and detailed procedures for the use of each slide. The illustrations 
are on 100 well drawn, highly colorful slides, absorbingly interesting to amall 
children, and shown in a daylighted room 

They meet all require- 
ments of the usual seven 
Reading Readiness activ- 
ities: Visual discrimina 
tion, 16 slides. Kinesthet- 
ie and Left-to-Right, 3 
slides. Concept Building 
and Classification, 15 
slides. Language Devel- 
opment, 16 slides. Vocab- 
ulary and Concept Read- 
ing, 9 Auditory 
Perception, 37 slides. 
Combined Visual and 
Auditory Discrimination, 
1 slides, 


Yes, you can prevent reading problems | 
by the Right Start 


Most reading difficulties are born in 
the first grade—and that’s where they 
are most easily solved. 


It has been found that a child's intro 
duction to reading can be interesting . . 
stimulating and highly effective in 
building the foundation for Reading 
Skills—a prime necessity of modern edu- 
cation. Nothing handicaps the student. 
more than poor reading, 


slides. 


Slide from the series on 


“Visual Discrimination 


Every student can have a good start. 
Your Primary Teachers may expect the 
same excellent results with the Keystone 
Reading Readiness Service that thou- 
sands of other teachers have had. 


You are invited to test these techniques 
for the prevention of reading difficulties, 
in one of your own classrooms, 


Slide from the series on 
“Kinesthetic and Lett-to- Might 
Progression.” 


| Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
| ( ) Please send information on Keystone Reading Readiness Service, 
| ( 


(Name) 


) Please phone or write, to set time for a demonstration 


(City) 


Two all NEW 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


Recorded Teaching Aids 


by ED DURLACHER 


Couple Dances and Mixers (album 9) 


“Talk-through; walk-through” progressive instructions for the Waltz, Varsouvienne and Heel 
and Toe Polko . .. on three records. Plus music for the three dances on the fourth record 


Play Party Games, Singing Games and Folk Dances 
' (album 10) 


Paw Pow Patch, Jolly is the Miller, Looby Lou, Eagle Dance, La Raspa, Scebogar, Chimes of 
Dunkirk, and Crested Hen... . “‘talk-through; walk-through” progressive instructions plus the 
incomparable music of The Top Hands. Four records 


| (School ) 


H 
Mail coupen for FREE brochure on ali Honor Your Partner Teaching Aids 
' SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES ' 
PO. Bow 642, Freeport, N.Y i 

Gentlemen: Please send me free brochure of Honor Your Poriner ; 
Teaching Aids, including the new albums 9 and 10 ‘ 

Address 

City Zone State 
° 
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READING | Use in the 
for STUDENTS 


© werege remedial Classr 
and for TEACHERS (oo 


Supervisor of Audio-Visual Aids, 
University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Illinois 


ARCTIC 


sound; 


SEAL HUNT—I1 min.; 
color $100, or black and 


fish are trapped in seines spread 
across the river, or caught by fish- 


new “Our Children’” series 


a white $50; purchase; produced in 

1955 by Bailey Films, Ine., 6509 De “heels turned by the river current 

Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. fish “A BIGGER REWARD” 
oh racks, and storec or winte se. 

Y The Polar Eskimo hunts the hair — Eskimos work when they need food, | “A CLEAN HOUSE” 


“FLYING STRAIGHT” 

“| DON’T WANT TO WIN” 
“KING OF THE BLOCK” 
“TOKENS OF LOVE” 


seal for food, shelter, and clothing 
Lhe 
pants, and mukluks; the oil is es 
sential to his diet, fuel 
Ivloos, made with a wooden shovel, 


eat when hungry, and sleep when 
tired. Families with fifteen chil- 
dren and as many dogs need sixty 
pounds of fish a day. For middie 


skins are used for parkas, 


and for 


AVR READING 
RATEOMETER 


+ A simple and effective selt-heip motivetor. Siu 


and upper vrades 
hand saw, and knife, are used only 
on hunting expeditions, For middle 


MIDDLE EAST, THE: CROSS.- 
ROADS OF THREE CONTINENTS 

13 min.; sound; color $125, or 
black and white $68.75; purchase; 
produced in 1955 by Coronet Films, 


Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 


To help children find the 
right solutions to every-day 
Christian living problems. 


and upper grades. 


dents enjoy its wee in any clatsroom, 


library reading room, of at home BILLIE, THE BUFFALO BABY—1I1 


min.; sound; color 890; purchase; 
produced in 1956 by Frith Films, 


Compact and lightweight, 
we or rental tor deily home use 


deally sited to is 
Class time is 


treed tor visual training, eveluaetion, and problem 
diagnosis 1816 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood Middl 


Asia, and Af- 


Old caravan routes, airways, 


yet its tunctional end durability ere un East connect Europe, 


design 
Photographed at a large buffalo 
this him the 


numerous 


rica 
Mew in nationwide use at al! levels 
Guide included 


Accwete os @ cleck,convenien! a: portable 
radio, 


AVR RATEOMETER, complete with $35 


manual end catry- case carton 


demonstrates 
settlers 


ranch and seaways pass through Israel, 
Jordan, lurkey, Syria 
Iraq, Iran, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, 
and Alghanistan 


to only ten inches a year, and so 


ways the early Lebanon, 


were dependent on the buflalo for 
food, clothing, and shelter. It con- 
wealth of information on 
Indian life, and the 


Rainfall amounts 


tains a 


pioneer days crops are dependent on irrigation 


Other AVR Reading Learning Aids: 


— western movement For primary About three fourths of the world 
ividuel tach 
wit ind middle grades oil reserves are in the Middle East, 
cane nanan 7.0 and revenue from the oil is helping 
ow or converting 2 « 2 prolestens ‘ HILDREN oF GERMANY 13 to raise the standard of living For 
YOU-MAMO-THEM, 7 2 SLIDES. 50 for... $3.80 | color $125, or black 
and white $62.50; purchase; pro- 
| in 1955 by Encyclopacdia Bri- 

tannica Films, Ine., L150 Wilmette oe — 

' Ave.. Wilmette, Ul, sound; color 50, or ac anc 
; AMAZING white $75; purchase; produced by 
4 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ine., 


Four boys take a boat ride on the 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 


Khine from Kaul to St 


EXTENDED RANGE 


Goar, with 


FULL BASS Peter's father who pilots the boat \ summary of Spanish history 
are sence of Kaub, river from the time the Iberians crossed 
Earphone Listening traffic, vineyards, gardens, potato over from Africa to the present 
pat hes, and small fields on the Ihe influences of Celts. Vandals 2 
“7 tee pt st slope bs The boys see old Goths, Carthaginians, Moors. Phoe the Life and 
i castles, an ancient Roman wall, a nicians, and Komans are depi« ted 
; factory where barrels are made, in styles of architecture, costumes 


Teachings of Christ 


and peopl celebrating a wine feast and dances In the 15th-century 


For primary and middle vrades rmonastery of La Rabida Columbus with 
My - Fi CINDY GOES TO A PARTY—11 d y 
PHONO | sound: black and white $50; an or 
vurchase; produced in 1955 by Prades 
America Films, Inc.. 18 FE. films 
thet St., New York 17, WINKIE, THE MERRY-GO-ROUND F hine fl he lif 
HORSE—I1 min.; sound; color actual teaching films on the life 
In a dream, Cindy's fairy god $100, or black and white $55; pur- and ministry of Christ 
INDIVIDUAL LISTENING by HI-FI EARPHONES mother takes her to a party and chase; produced in 1956 by Coronet 


Faithfully adhering to the Bible 
26 films . . . the most complete 


withowt costly, space-consuming sound booths Films, Coronet Building, Chieago 1. 


helps her remember the rules ol 
GROUP LISTEMING by SPEAKER 


good manners be clean and neat 


for classroo be on time ioin .in the games native experiences that will lead series on the life of Christ 
ideal fer music, ianqueges, stories, drama, poetry, 
social studies and shorthand drill don't be noisy or rough; don't tea children to creative storytelling. | 


or make fun of others; obey the 


rules ol the 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES INCLUDE: 


be a lose: 


round. A horse winks at Danny one 


treble and bass tone controts 


Danny's father owns the merry-go i 


all controls grouped on lacilned or winner; be consider dew anil off an an 

* three speeds urnover cartriag ctu . . “ 

+ high fidelity earphones and speaker ate be mannerly when eatin native journey During his adven 364 VAN NESS AVE, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF | 

microphone receptectea end volume contro! ave on tire thank your hoste ss D le | } 

+ bin earphone receptactes — ture, Manny rides a real horse, ane Please send me the following free teacher helps | 

* printed instructions and jeweled pilot light When Cindy awakens, she is invit sees real Indians. a pony express 1 2, a i 
on pene! ‘ ans, | I Utilizeton guides for “Our Children” films. 

ed to a real party or primary j ld iti } id : 
© convenie handle on pickup arm nder, an old stagecoach and driver 


C) Descriptions and complete Scripture 
erences for Living Bible films 


with carry and middle erades 


+ sturdy, durable metal cabinet 
care handle 


ety 


For the kindergarten and primary 


vrades 
Eerphone Station (not including microphone, 
phones of optional speaker) only $79.95 


PISHING ARCTIC min.; 
sound: color $100, or black and 
white $50; purchase; produced in 


WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS 
AUDIC VISUAL RESEARCH 


Designers and Manvlacturers 


of Spectoteed Audio Viewe! Lquipmen! 


521 Plymouth Cr. Dept. 066 Chicage 5 


38 


1955 by Bailey Files, Inc., 6509 De 
Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


early summer, Eski 


The 


During the 
mos catch humpback salmon 
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Reference List No. 3 
For this list of current films, send a 
stamped addressed envelope with your 
request to the Editorial Department, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. Lists 


No. 1 and No. 2 may also be requested. | 
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The Citation, finest port- 
able tape recorder in the 
moderate-price field, now 
makes it possible for you 


to afford professional 


levels of full frequency 


and versatility. 


As a powerful teaching and 
training aid, the Citation 
assures you of the perfect 
fidelity so necessary, It 
has features usually found 
only in professional tape 


recorders, yet is within 
reach of moderate budgets. 


Before you decide, see the 
Citation. To be convinced, 
hear the Citation. 


Write for full information, or ask 
your Magnecord dealer for a 
demonstration. He's listed in the 
classified telephone directory 
under “Recorders.” 


Moagnecord, inc. 
1101 S. KILBOURN AVE:, Dept. AV-2 
CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


Write 
Today 
for 


“207 WAYS TO ENJOY A 
TAPE RECORDER” 


A new booklet by Magnecord briefly outlines 


207 valuable uses for a tape recorder in today's | 


modern living, at home or school, at work or 
play. It segregates the 207 uses into classi- 
fications such as professional, educational, 
church, business, recreation, etc. See your 
dealer for a copy or write Magnecord, Inc., 
1101 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 24, Ill 


Tere is so much one can do 
with good filmstrips, and so 
many ways to weave them into the 
fabric of a lesson unit or subject 
presentation. ‘Truly, they are one 
of our most versatile instructional 
materials, and a good friend to 
have on hand in the classroom. 


BASKETBALL RULES FOR GIRLS 
and SOFTBALL RULES FOR GIRLS 
— strips in color; produced by 
Gertrude Jacobs for the American 
Assoc. for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, 1201 1l6th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; available 
in sets only; $24. 


Picture diagrams illustrate plays 
and movements in the games; di- 
rections are concise and clear. The 
strips show how to play the games, 
a violation, rules 
for pitching, batting, and officiat- 
ing. For physical education groups, 


what constitutes 


teams, clubs, camp, and recre- 


ational groups 


COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG — 2 
strips; produced by Film Distribu- 
tion Section, Colonial Williamsburg, 
Virginia; $5 each strip with guides 
included. 


‘Independence in the Making” 
shows who were leaders in the in- 
dependence seen 
through the eyes of the barber and 
peruke-maker. “Cooking in Colo- 
nial Days” is really a field trip 
through the kitchens of Williams- 
burg houses We see the cnormous 
chimney fireplaces where the cook- 
coffee beans 


movement as 


ing was done, how 
were roasted and ground, and the 
molds, spiders, griddles, and spits 
used as kitchen utensils. For mid- 


dle and upper grades 


EARTH, HOME OF MAN—®% strips 
in color; produced by Eye Gate 
House, Ine., 2716 41st Ave., Long 
Island City 1, N.Y.; $25 per set; $4 
single strip. 


There is much to learn about the 
are to understand the 

uplands, lowlands, 
islands, and 
land surface. This series shows how 
environment affects the 
lives of people in various parts of 
the globe. For studies in 
middle and upper grades, 


earth if we 
meaning of 


coastal areas, oceans 
natural 


social 


LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGCES—6 
strips and co-ordinated long-playing 
records; produced by Dukane Corp., 
St. Charles, HL; $35 per set, color; 
$30 per set, black and white, 


These strips give a good picture 
details and how 
monaster- 


ol construction 
people lived in castles 
ies, and villages during the Middle 
Aves 
ries is the directed 
time allowed for discussion 
viewing the strips and listening to 
For middle grades, 


A unique feature of this se- 
question, and 
while 


the records 


Recommended by 


IRENE F. CYPHER 


Associate Professor of Education, 
Department of Communications, 
New York University 


LIVING IN THE BALKANS, SOUTH. 
ERN AND SOUTHEASTERN ASIA— 
4 strips in color; produced by So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Ine., 
1345 W. Diversey Phwy., Chicago 14, 
Il, in co-operation with Rand, Me- 
Nally & Co., 219 per set; 86 single 
strip. 


The emphasis is on how people 
live, work, and play, where they get 
their food, and what their cities 
and rural areas look like in Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Turkey, India, Pakis- 
tan, Southeastern Asia, and the 
Arabian Peninsula. We see how 
climate and geographic features 
have influenced the pattern of life. 
For middle and upper grades 


OUR NEIGHBORHOOD HELPERS 
~~ strips in color; produced by The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Bivd., Detroit, Mich.; $27 per 
set; $4.75 single strip. 


The fireman, policeman, post- 
man, grocer, dairyman, and librari- 
an have a place in the child's life, 
and will continue to hold this place 
as he grows older. A friendly feel- 
ing for these people is created as we 
see them at their work, and come 
to understand their contribution to 
community life. For primary grades 


VANISHING PRAIRIE, THE — 6 
strips in color; produced by Eneyelo- 
Britannica Films, Ine., 1150 

‘ilmette Ave., Wilmette, UL; based 
on Walt Disney's motion picture of 
the same name; $36 per set; $6 sin- 
gle strip. 


Never again will we be able to 
see some things as they were dur- 
ing the days of westward pioneer- 
ing. These filmstrips bring us a pic- 
ture of the prairie itself, and the 
story of its animal and bird life. 
The story is one which it is impor- 
tant for us to present in teaching 
American history in middle and 
upper grades 


WORD STUDY SERIES—® strips in 
color; produced by Young America 
Films, 18 41et St., New York 
17; $30 per set. 


In addition to acquiring skill in 
the use of words, it is also interest- 
ing to know how were 
formed. ‘This series gives us a view 
of Latin, Greek, and other linguis- 
tic contributions to words, and keys 
to understanding these words bet- 
ter. The material can easily be 
adapted to different lesson units 
English, language arts, reading, 
foreign language, and social stud- 
ies in the upper grades, 


words 


Reference List No. 4 


If you would like to receive this 
reference list of current filmatrips, 
send a stamped addressed envelope 
with your request to Dr. Irene F. 
Cypher, Editorial Department, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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A 


illustrated 
MODEL I2V- 


Many fine features, including 


QUARTET” 4-speed 
VARIPC ble Speed 
Control 


... Ample Volume for up to 
1000 Students 


1S DIFFERENT MODELS FOR 
EVERY SCHOOL REQUIREMENT 


MUSIC 

SOCIAL STUDIES 
SCIENCE 

* LANGUAGE 

RECREATION 

RHYTHMS 

* FOLK DANCING 
LITERATURE 

ETHNIC STUDY 


Valuable Catalog of Records 
} for the Curriculum Available 
from your Califone Dealer 


Dept, 
1041 WN. Sycamore Ave 
Hollyw 38, Calif. 


Please sand FREE illustrated B-poge catalog. 
NAME... 


Us ZOME,... STATE 
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DIRECTORY 


of MATERIALS and 


i6mm MOTION PICTURES 


Academy Plime, 1088, Hollywood, Calif 

Almanac Piles, ine., 616 Filth Ave. New York 6 

Amorican Pilm Forum, tme., Filth Ave. New York 4 

Association Piles, 714 Madison Ave, New York 17 

Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, College of Educe- 
tien, Wayne University, Detroit |, Mich 

Daggett Productions, 44) Ovenge Drive, Los Angeles 
Cal.f 

Bailey Films, tnc., 6609 De Longpre Hollywood 28, Cali! 

Grandon Films tac., 200 W S7th New York 19 

Brey Studios, tmc., 129 Seventh Ave, New York 19 

Gritich information Services, 10 New York 

Cathedral Films, 140 Hollywood Wey, Burbank, Calif 


Contemporary Films, 13 St, New York 16 
Cornell Pilms ine., 150! Broadway, New York 4 

Coronet Films, Coronet Bidg., Chicago | 

Walt Disney Productions, Dept 16, Calif 

Pat Dowling Pletures, 1054 5. Robertson Low Angeles 
Uducati Film Library Assoe., 146 46th St, New York 17 
Bacye! odia Gritannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave Wil 


Family Viims, 1364 N. Van Ness Ave, Hollywood 28, Calif 
Flims, ine., 1160 Ave , Wilmette, 

Films of the Mations, 62 W 45th New York 

Frith Piles, 1814 N. Highland Ave, Hollywood 28, Calif 
Hawley Lerd, ime., 41 W Séth New York 19 
Heidenkamp Mature Pletures, 518 Gien Arden, Pittsburgh Pe 


Paul Hoefer Productions, 1914 Sante Monica Bivd. Hollywood 
instructional Cinema Service, inc., 15460 Broedway, New York 
Films, tne., 1150 Wilmette Ave. Wilmette. tii 


taternational Film ine., 57 Jackson Bivd Chicago 

international Film Poundetion, 1465 4éth New York 

Jam Handy Organisation, 282! Grand Detroit 

Johasen Hunt Productions, 6509 De Lonagpre Ave. Hollywood 

ti brary Piles, 25 W 4615 New York 

MeGraw-Hili Book Co., Text-Fiim Dept., 330 W. 42nd $t., New 
fork 4 

Cort Maohake Productions, 2715 Des Moines 9, lowe 

Meoedy tnetitute of Science, Educational Film Division, 11428 
Senta Menica Bivd West Los Angeles 76. Calif 

Metional Audubon Seciety, 1110 Filth Ave, New York 28 

Mational Film Board of Canade, Avenue of the Americas 
New York 20 

Sefety Council, Film Service Bureau, 20 N Wacker 
Drive, Chicago & 

Ma-Art Piles, tne., 247 W. 46th St., New York 

Oficial 25 W 44th New Yorke 4 

Princeton Film Center, Carter Road, Princeton, NJ 

Meservey, 1271 Bewerlty Dr Beverly Mille, Calif 

Srerling Television Ce., inc., 114 W S7th New York 19 

Swenk Motion Pletures, 614 Skinker Blvd. Lewis § 
Mo 

Teaching Flim Custodians, Inc., 25 43rd New York 

United Mations, Films & Views! Information Div., New York 

U.S. Bureay of Mines, Washington, 0.C 

U.S. of Reclamation, OC 

U.S. Depr. of the Aly Force, A rd State, of the 
laterior, and Treasury Dept asthington 

United Werld Files, tne., 1445 Ave 2?” 

Wild Lite Piles, 6149-51 Strohm Ave. North Hollywood, Calif 

York America Films, New York 17 


SLIDES 


Co., O. Box 178, Denver 1, Colo 

Prench-American Cultural Services, 914 Filth Ave. New York 29 

8. Tayler Judd, Box 71), Delavan, Wis 

Keystone View Co.. Meadville, Pe 

Netional Audubon Seclety, 1110 Filth Ave New York 28 

Mu-Art tne., 247 W. 44th St., New York 

Radio-Met Silde Ce 222 Oatridge Bivd., Daytona Beach 
wyer's, lae., Progress, Oregon 

Seclety for Views! Education, inc., 1145 W. Diversey Parkway 
Chiceao 14 

Seuthern Colerslides, 2324 Beecher Rd, W., Alflanta, Ge 

Srort-Views, 3312 Lindell Lows 3, Mo 

Teaching Aids Grehange, Sycamore Ave, Modesto, Calif 

jences, Suffern, NY 


FILMSTRIPS 


American Council on Education, 1705 Massachusetts Ave 
NW. Weshingten 
League Saal Orith, 212 Filth Ave. New 


Materials Consultation Bureau, College of Educe- 
ten, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich 
Audie Viseal Schoo! Service, 46 27th St., New York 
Bailey Piles, 6507 De Lonapre Hollywood 28, Calif 
Britich information Services, 10 Rockelelies Place, New York 20 
Classroom Piles, twe., 327! 44th St, New York 
orenet Films, Coronet Bide. Chicago 
Current A@eirs, Film Division, 16 4tar St New York 
Par Dewling Pletures, 1054 Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 15 
Educational Developmental Lebeoratery, inc., Longford 
Huntington, NY 


Encyclopeedia Britannica Films, inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette 

ene Gate House, inc., 2716 4101 Ave, Long isiend City 1, NY 
Productions, 10 E. 43rd St, New York 17 

Films, 1150 Wilmette Wilmette, 

Filmstrip House, 15 W. 4éth New York 36 

Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10 

Heritage Filmstvips, 89-11 63 Drive, Rego Park 74. N 

informative Classroom Pleture Publishers, 31 Ottawe 
NW | Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

instructional Films, inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave. Wilmette, ti! 

International Film Bureau, inc., 57 E Jackson Blvd, Chicego 

Jam Handy Organization, 2621 Grand Bivd.. Detroit 1! 

Key Productions, 41st St. New York 17 

Knowledge Builders, 625 Madison Ave, New York 22 

Life Fliimstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 

melide Service, 7505 Fairmount Ave, Ef Cerrito 


MeGrow- Hill Book Co., inc 


Moody institute of Science, Educetions! Film Division, 11428 
Senta Monica Bivd., West Los Angeles 25, Calif 

a! Audubon Society, 1130 Filth Ave. New York 28 

National Film Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 70 

National Safety Council, 20 N Wacker Drive Chicago 6 

Mew York Times, Schoo! Service Dept., 229 West 43rd 


Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., 


ents, 597 Filth Ave. New York 17 

de Park Ave, Morristown, NY 

Society for Visual Education, inc., 1345 W Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14 

United Nations, Films & Visual information Div, New York 

United World Films, inc., 1445 Park Ave. New York 29 

University of Michigan, Audio-Visue!l Education Center, Ann 
Arbor, Mich 

Viewal Sciences, Suffern, NY 

Yale University Press, Film Service, 386 Fourth Ave, New 
York 16 

Young Pilems, Imc., 18 E 41st New York 17 


FLAT PICTURES 


Gritich information Services, 10 Rockelelier Plaza, New York 20 

Marguerite Brown, Study Prints, Compton, Calif 

Creative Educational Society, Manteto, Minn 

Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Ave. New York 10 

Informative Classroom Publishers, 31 Ottawa Ave 
Grand Rapids Michigan 

Latin American Village 3530 State St., Senta Barbara, 
Calif 

Netional Seciety, and M Sts., N.W., Wash 
ngton, 

Chrome Publishing Co., 1428 You N.W., Washington, 


Visual Aids, Highland, Calit 


RECORDS 


, Benton Merbor, Michigan 

55 Fifth Ave. New York 3 

Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, College of Educe- 
tien, Wayne University, Detroit |, Mich 

Banner Records, inc, 33 Union Squere New York 3 

Chicadee Lane, Strattord, Conn 

Capitol Records, inv., Sunset & Vine Sts, Hollywood 28, Calif 

Charm Records, inc. Park Central Motel, New York 19 

Children's Readin Service, 1078 S!. John's Place, Brooklyn 

aeet'> Record Guild, 100 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 1 

Columbia Records, Educational Division, 799 Seventh Ave 
New York 

Continental Record Co., inc., 263 W S4th St. New York 19 

Decee Records, inc., 50 W ‘Sith St. New York 19 

Gastern Record Mig. Corp., 55-0! 43rd St, Laurel HII, 

Recording Services, $922 Abernathy Dr, Los 

Calf 

auc Corp., 804 E 7th St., St. Paw! 6, Minnesota 

Britannica Piles, tnc., 1150 Wilmette Ave. Wil 
mette. i 

Barichment Records, 244 Filth Ave, New York | 

2629 Seventh Ave, Pueblo, Colo 

Folkways Records & Serv. Corp., W 46th Si) New York 

Golden Records, 610 Filth Ave New York 20 

Greystone Corp., 100 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13 

Lincoln Records, inc., 1420 Walnut St, Philedeiphiea 2. Pe 

Mercury Records Corp., |71) Broadway, New York 18 

National Audubon Society, Filth Ave. New York 28 

Rainbow Rhythms, O Box 608. Emory University, Ge 

RCA Victor Records, Educational Services, Radio Corporetion 
of America, Camden, 

Records of Knowledge, Rexford Record Corp., 1440 Broedway 
New York 18 

Russell 2460 Thompson Bivd., Ventura, Calif 

Square Dance Associates, Freeport, N.Y 

Vou Productions, inc., 234 W. 55th New York 19 

Werld Wide Records, 115 W 47th St. New York 

Young People's Record Club, 100 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 1) 


Audio-Visual Equipment 


16mm Sound Projectors 


Ampro Eastman Kodascope RCA 
Be'l & Howell! Forway Revere 
De Vrylite Movie-Mite Victor Animatograph 


Slide and Filmstrip Projectors 


American Optical OuKane Society for Visual Education 


Ampro Goldé Spindier & Sauppe 
Arqus Keystone View Strong 
Bausch & Lomb La Belle Three Dimensional! Corp 
Bell & Howell Standard Viewles 
Sound Slide Film Projectors 

Audio-Master INustravos Movie Mite 
Automatic McClure Viewlex 
Dukane 

Opaque and Overhead Projectors 
American Optical Beseler Squibb Taylor 


Bausch & Lomb Keystone View Victorlite 


Radios and Phonographs 


Ansley RCA Victor 
Audio-Master Gates Rek-O-Kut 
AVR Hi-Fi Hamilton Stromberg-Carison 
Califone Maqgnavon 
Columbia Masco Webster-Chicago 
Crescent Newcomb 

Tape, Wire, and Disk Recorders 
Amper Columbia Magqnecord Revers 
Ampro Crescent Masco Scriber 
Audio- Master Crestwood Pentron 
Be!! DuKane RCA Victor Webster-Chicago 
Brush Eicor Rekt-O-Kut Webster Electric 
Califone Emc 


Tape Manufacturers 
Audio Devices Minnesota Mining Orradio Reeves Soundcraft 
Magnetic Sound Recorder-Projectors 


Ampro Bell & Howell RCA Victor 
Victor Animatograph 


Screens Flannel Boards Reading Devices 
Da-Lite C-Vue AVR Rateometer 
Knou Fliannarol! Keystone View 
Radiant Jacronda SVE 

Vita-Lite Judy Timex 


Visual Specialties 


Cabinets and Equipment Containers 


Jack ©. Coffey Merrill Lee Neumade Products 


ADDRESSES OF MANUFACTURERS 


American Optical Co., 80 Heard St., Chelsea 50, Mass 

Ampex Corporation, 934 Charter St, Redwood Calif 

Ampro Corp., 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14 

Artnar Ansley, Doviestown, Pa 

Argus, Ann Arbor, Mich 

Audio Devices, inc., 444 Madison Ave, New York 22 

~Master Corp., 17 E. 45th St., New York t/ 

Audio-Visual Research, 531 S. Plymouth Court, Chicago § 

Automatic Projection Corp., 282 Seventh Ave, New York | 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 626 St. Pau! St, Rochester 2, NY. 

Bell Sound Systems, tnc., 555 Marion Rd, Columbus 7, Ohio 

Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45 

Charles Beseler Co., 219 5S. 18th East Orange, NJ 

Brush Electronics Co., 3405 Perkins Ave, Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Califone Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 38, Calif 

Jack C. Coffey Co., 710 17th St., North Chicago, Ill 

Chase Bag Co., 1500 S Delaware Ave, Philadelphia 47 

Columbia Records, 799 Seventh Ave, New York 19 

Crescent Industries, Inc., 59700 W. Touhy Ave, Chicago 30 

Crestwood Recorder Corp., #37 Main S!., Poughkeepsie, NY 

Da-Lite Screen Co., imc., 2711 N. Pulaski Rd, Chicago 39 

Duane Corp., S'. Charles, 

Ea .tman Kedarcope, Eostman Kodak Co., Rochester 4. NY 

Educational D ries, Longford St., Hunt- 
ngton, Long Is and, NY 

Bicor, inc., 150! W Congress St., Chicago 7 

EMC Recording Corp., 806 E. 7th Paul 6, Minnesota 

Forway Corp., 245 W. 55th St, New York 19 

Gates Radio éo., Quincy, ti 

Gold& Mig. Co., 4888 N Clark Chicago 

Hamilton Electronics, 2726 Pratt Ave, Chicago 45 

iMustreves Division, Society for Visual Education, inc, 1345 W. 
Diversey Pkwy, Chicago 14 

Jacronda Manutacturing Co., 5449 Hunter St., Philedeiphia 31 

The Judy Co., 310 Second St., Minneapolis, Minn 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pe 

Knox Manufacturing Co., Franklin Park, 

LaBelle industries, Inc., Oconomowoc, Wis 

Merrill Lee Co., 1049 E. Grand Bivd.; Detroit 2 

Magnevor Co., Fort Wayne, ind 

Magnecord, inc., 110! S. Kilbourn Ave, Chicago 

Minnesote Mining & Mig. Co., 900 Fauquier St. Paul 

Movie-Mite Corp., 1105 E. Truman Rd , Kansas City 6, Mo 

Neumade Products Corporation, 250 W 57th St. New York 19 

Newcomb Blectronics Corp., 6824 ay Hollywood 38 

Orredic tndustries, inc., 1-120 Marvyn Road, Opelika, Ala 

Peertess Film Corp., 164 W. New York 36 

Pentron Corp., 777 S Tripp Ave Chicago 

Plastic Products, Inc., 1822 E Franklin St., Richmond, Va 

Rediant Mig. Corp., 2427 W Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 

RCA Victer Division, Radio Corp. of America, Camden, NJ 

Reeves Soundcrate Corp., 10 E. S!., New York 22 

Rek-O-Hut Co., 18-0! Queens Blvd, Long Isiend City 1, NY 

Revere Camera Co., 320 E 2ist Chicago 

Mark Simpson Mig. Co., 12.26 491h Long Island City 3, 

Self Voocting Aids, 9819 S. Normandy Ave., Los Angeles 

Society for Visual Education, inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14 

Seundscriber Corp., 146 Munson St, New Haven, Conn 

Spindler & Seuppe, 220! Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif 

Squibb Taylor, inc., 1213 S. Akard S!., Dalles, Texas 

Standard Projector & Equip. Co., 7104 W. Towhy Ave., Chicago 


Stromberg-Carison Co., Rochester, NY 
Strong Blectric Corp., 87 City Part Ave, Toledo 2, Obie 
Technical Service, Inc. (De Vrylite), 30865 Five Mile 
Livonia, Mich 
Three Dimensional Corp., 4555 W Addison S!., Chicego 4! 
Corporation, Fourth Park Sts., Benton Harbor, Mich 
Victor Animatograph Cor Devenpeort, lowe 
Victortite tadustries, inc., Second Los 43 
Viewlex, tInc., 35-0! Queens Bivd., Long Island City 1, 
Visual Specialties Co., 570! W. Vernor Detroit Mich 
Vite-Lite Screen Co., 239 A San Diego |, Calif 
W obster-Chica Corp., 5619 W. Bloomingdale, Chicago 39 
Webster Blectric Co., 1900 Clark St, Racine, Wis 
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Fifty Years Ago 


in the 
Normal Instructor 


“Of the thirty-seven county superin- 
tendents in the State of Washington, 
ten are women.” 


“The teachers of New York City 
have voted to give a per cent of their 
salary to aid teachers in San Francisco, 
who are without income due to the re- 
cent earthquake.” 


“Morning devotions in Hoboken, 
New Jersey, take the form of an inter- 
val of absolute silence, beginning at 
the striking of a bell, for five minutes. 
Thereafter every teacher, pupil, and 
even the chance visitor are held in 
perfect silence. The teachers like the 
plan.” 
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“Eleven states have now passed laws 
requiring children to be fourteen years 
old betore being gainfully employed.” 


“For your parent’s day program, 
‘Granny’s Come to Our House’ by 
James Whitcomb Riley is an attractive 
recitation for a little boy.” 


“Make the most of every fad. At 
present the craze is sending picture 
post cards. This may not last long, so 
gather them while you may.” 


“Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet 
Powder now has a scent of roses.” 


“The Normal Instructor wishes all 
its readers a pleasant, restful, profit- 
able vacation. May you be ready for 
work in September with renewed in 
terest.” 


Did you ever think. . . 


Dictionary 


LYMAN BRYSON 


Counselor on Public Affairs, 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


N.: many of you teachers, I suppose, 
think of yourselves as dictionaries, but you 
are dictionaries, just the same, and of a most 
important kind. You are not dry and for- 
bidding volumes of information, of course, 
or at least you oughtn't to be. You are some- 
thing more warm and friendly, and your 
helpfulness is more personal. But you are 
dictionaries because you teach the young, 
and especially the very young, the meanings 
of the most diffeult words, words like duty 
and responsibility and citizenship. 


The child learns vocabulary by using his 
senses and matching words to experiences. 
This is indeed his chief job for the first six 
or seven years of his life. The pleasant con- 
erete words, like the names of objects and of 
qualities and the verbs that deseribe hi« 
energetic motions, are easy. The hard words 
are the abstractions, the names of generalities 
that cannot be taken in by any of the senses, 
and yet he finds out very early that there is 
a special importance in them. 


According to Thorndike’s caleulations, the 
child in America will normally learn the 
word duty as one of the first thousand words 
in his vocabulary; it is an abstraction which 
he must master almost as soon as he gets 
started in life’s adventures in good and evil. 
In his second thousand will be included the 
word citizen. But he will hear, as he grows 
older and gets a larger stock of words, such 
vague terms as generosity and responsibility. 
These are not things that can be pointed out 
to him, or that he can feel himself doing as 
he can experiment with running or shouting 
or laughing. He turns to his teacher to find 
the meanings. 


In this situation the teacher, especially of 
younger children, faces a great temptation 
to do nothing more than tell the child a few 
other words, synonyms or similar words, which 
indicate a verbal meaning for the puzzling 
abstraction. This is a natural and necessary 
part of the child’s education, of course; he 
1as to know the range of his language and 
the subtle differences of ite semantic variety. 
But he must have and always wants some- 
thing more: he wants an example. 


In his parents and elders and friends, he 
will see examples of all the moral abstrac- 
tions he wants to understand but he is not 
likely to grasp their significance unless he 
has guidance. Above all, he is not likely to 
feel any strength in these examples if the 
behavior of the one from whom he is trying 
to learn these meanings, his teacher, does not 
also exemplify the basie values of his develop- 
ing life, 


There is nothing new in this, of course; 
like most of the deepest truths it is ancient 
wisdom often repeated and often ignored, It 
is so much easier to weave around the con- 
erete daily actions of the child a sophisti- 
cating net of high-sounding words, to sing 
phrases at him and be happy if he can only 
sing them back to us. The classroom pro- 
cedure becomes a ritual merely and thovee who 
eclebrate it have their minds on other things. 
It may still seem strange to call the teacher 
a dictionary but there can be such things ae 
dictionaries of life, and to be such a die- 
tionary fulfills the highest moral purpose of 
the true teacher, 
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: Children in Other Lands No. 10 
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oram Israel 


ORAM BEN MOSHE lives in Jerusalem, Israel. He is twelve 

and a half years old. If Yoram had been born in 1938, 
before the war, his family, including cousins, aunts, uncles, 
and grandparents, would have numbered over forty people. 
Today, there are but four members of this family left—Yoram’s 
father Jacob, his mother Rina, his sister Adina, and him- 
self. All the rest perished in the cruelest persecution of the 
Jews that has been seen in history. The lives of almost half 
of the Jewish people in the world were extinguished by the 
Nazis of Germany, who fell prey to the idea that they were 
better than all other men. 

Happily, at that time Yoram and Adina were not yet born. 
Having escaped from Germany, Jacob and Rina spent the war 
years in neutral Switzerland. 

For almost two thousand years, ever since the Roman 
legions had conquered Israel, the Jews had no national home 
of their own, The state of Israel was reborn in May, 1948, A 
few months later Yoram’s mother and father returned to the 
land of their ancestors. It had been difficult to recreate Israel, 
but the Jewish people were strong and resolute. They were 
determined to return to the land where their ancestors were 
born. They came with their hearts full of the desire to create 
a homeland that would be both fruitful and secure. 

Great emphasis is being put on pioneering in Israel. The 
government is helping the people in every way possible. In 
order to turn the desert areas of Israel into fertile land, 
vast irrigation systems have been introduced. The 
latest agricultural scientific knowledge is made 
available to everyone. The land is very impor- 
tant. Without the earth’s harvests, man could 
not live. In a new country the first step is to 
insure the basic necessity of life-—food. Every 
Israeli citizen has been made to realize this fact. 
No one in Israel looks down on the farmer. As a 
matter of fact, farming is considered the most 
honorable work to which a man can devote him- 
self. The main difference between the American 
pioneers and the pioneers of Israel lies in the fact 
that Israel is a small, highly organized country, 
and the pioneers have the creative advantages of 
modern science at their disposal. 

The Berl Katzenelson School in Jerusalem, 
where Yoram and Adina study, is an example of 
how important the land and its fruits are to the 


country. To be a good farmer, a boy has to study farming in 
the same serious way as if he were going to be a college 
professor of history. 

As a result, Yoram’s school is partly a farm. There are 
two central school buildings. On one side there is a chicken- 
house with five hundred chickens, and on the other side a barn 
with goats, donkeys, and cows. Back of the school there are 
large fields where the children grow vegetables, fruits, and 
flowers. 

Adina particularly enjoys working with the newly hatched 
chicks when they are in the incubator. She teases Yoram by 
imitating the chicks. “Peep-peep,” she says, when he asks her 
a question at home in the evening, about her work, 

Yoram’s favorite job is taking care of the goats. “They 
have a temper. I like that,” he says. “They bump you with 
their horns, they don’t just sit and squeak like your chicks. 
That incubator of yours sounds like a million rusty door 
hinges blowing in the wind. And besides, I like goat’s milk.” 

Adina smiles at this, and says, “Of course you don’t enjoy 
the two or three eggs you eat for breakfast every day.” Then 
laughing, she runs away to the terrace of the apartment, be- 
cause she knows her brother will chase her. Yoram doesn't 
like to be made to look silly by his sister, any more than any 
other boy. 

Jacob once said to Rina, when his wife was worried about 
Yoram’s chasing Adina, “They are good = (Continued on page 68) 
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Story and Pictures by PETER BUCKLEY 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
and the COMMUNITY 


CHILD is not born with re- 
sidual knowledge of the 
rapidly changing society that 
in a segment of our complex 
world, Thousands of years of 
human struggle have built this 


A 


weeent civilization, To the 
of his abilities, a child 
should develop such practical 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
that he becomes increasingly 
well adjusted to his world and 
more creative within it. 
Neither can it be assumed 
that from hix« contacts with 
reality the child will develop 
a positive character and a rich 
personality. A responsibility of 
the school is to interpret and 
enrich experiences by provid: 
ing classroom situations, in- 
structional materials, and per- 
sonal contacts which will help 
a child advance as a member 
of a democratic The 
child makes progress when 
he is guided by a teacher who 


accepts and personifies the 
ethical way of life in a de- 
mocracy, giving active rather 


than verbal support to prin- 
ciples of human rights. 
Therefore, the soundness of 
using the pupil's immediate en- 
vironment in social studies is 
beyond dispute. Environment 
most of his ex- 
periences, and experience is 
the key to understanding. 
Studying the community 
not a new idea, Salzmann had 
this plan in Germany in 1784 
and it has been applied in the 
United States since about 1890, 
At present there is a trend to 


Article of 


HARRIETT CHACE 


Elementary Supervisor, 
Public Schools of Laion No. 16, 
Harwich, Massachusetts 


studying the home 
and follow with the 
local community, and gradual- 
ly move out into neighbor- 
ing communities, then to com- 
munities farther away, finally 
broadening into American his- 
tery and geography and into 
world settings. 


beyin hy 
school, 


Map Stady 


In map work at all levels 
there should be constant ap- 
peal to the child's own en- 
vironment and to his experi- 
Planned work in map 
skills may be started at kinder- 
garten or first-grade level pro- 
vided the work seems like play, 
maps are simple, and all con- 
cepts kept within the pupils’ 
own experiences. It is possible 
for six-vear-olds to learn to 
draw and read maps of their 
own immediate environment, 
to learn map symbols as easily 
as reading and writing symbols, 
and to understand directions 
and locations. 

By the third grade, children 
should have a solid foundation 
in the study of their own com- 
munity life and a knowledge of 
locations in their town or city. 
They should know how to use 
simple eymbols and and 
how to draw and read maps of 
their locality. It is possible to 
organize comprehensive units 
on the geographic background 
of their country or comparable 


ences, 


area, 

For instance, in the county 
of Barnstable, Massachusetts 
(commonly called Cape Cod), 
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a teacher may take a third- 
grade group to the top of a hill 
from where they can look down 
on land and water below. They 
see a peninsula stretched out 
before them like an arm bent 


at the elbow. They see elay 
banks, sandy beaches, salt 
marshes, bogs, pine woods, 
cleared land, roads, villages. 


the ocean, lakes, and ponds, 
They are interested in the 
few large rocks and they listen 
to the story of how the great 
glacier left rocks, made hills 
and ponds, and built up the 
land. They visit the beach 
and observe the changing shore 
line. Back in they in- 
terpret their findings on a 
sand-table map, using real ma- 
terials to show dunes, marshes, 


lakes, ocean, woods, rivers, 
and the Cape Cod Canal. Real 
grass, shells, beach plants, 


toy boats, and lighthouses add 
to the project. From the sand- 
table map they progress to 
maps with keys and symbols, 
to relief maps, political maps, 
route maps, and product maps. 

Although in the second and 
third grades children still do 
most work from direct observa- 
tion, models, movies, and still 
pictures are valuable aids. It 
is not until grade four, how- 
ever, that the transition is 
noticeable from complete de- 
pendence on oral and visual 
sources to the comprehensive 
use of written sources. 

From this point forward, 
geographies, histories, fiction, 
encyclopaedias, source books, 
atlases, dictionaries, and peri- 
are used, These will 
supplement direct purposeful 
experiences and help children 
to form the habit of using 
appropriate sources of informa- 
tion. Map indices can be used, 
map & ean be read and 
constructed, and the symbols 
changed gradually from those 
that appeal merely to the 
imagination to the more ab- 
stract and conventional ones. 

By junior high age most chil- 
dren should be able to inter- 
pret the majority of map kevs 
and symbols and use various 
projections, They are ready 


odi« als 


to reason and generalize from 
map study. Here it is also 
important that the student sees 
the maps of faraway places in 
terms of the known environ- 
ment. The remote in time and 
place should constantly be re- 
lated to the familiar in our 
time and in our community. 


lecal History and Sociology 


This last statement is par- 
ticularly true in a study of 
local background, which is a 
valuable introduction to and 
even a part of American or 
world history. Here we start 
at the point or level of a 
child’s understanding and in- 
terest, to introduce new learn- 
ing experiences, 

Since the primary child has 
little or no concept of time 
and chronology, his material 
is drawn from the present and 
near at hand. Thus a child in 
the kindergarten or first grade 
is concerned mostly with a 
sociological study which aims 
to orient him to a gradually 
widening horizon about him. 
He becomes acquainted with 
the school and grounds, and 
learns to know and understand 
the work of the teacher, school 
custodian, special teachers and 
supervisors, school nurse and 
doctor. Through informal dis- 
cussions, interviews, and lec- 
tures he works on such units 
as: How to Be Safe on the 
Playground; How to Get Along 
with Other Children: How the 
School Workers Help t Plan- 
ning for a Party. He makes 
stories in sequence around 
school activities or about short 
trips, perhaps to watch a new 
house or school being built. 

In the second grade the in- 
formal discussion periods are 
still of utmost importance, 
with the subjects noticeably 
broadening. Questions show 
more thought and the children 
report more comprehensively 
on trips and interviews. 

They visit the librarian, po- 
liceman, fireman, grocer, post- 
man, doctor, dentist, and nurse, 
or invite them to talk and be 
interviewed at the school. They 
run (Continued on page 92) 
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Class restless and anxious for vaca- 
tion? Win back their attention with 
some interesting science experiments. 


SCIENCE for the 
SUMMER SEASON 


Vacation, how the thought of you 
Obscures my lesson plans from view 
And fills my brain 
With thoughts of vain 
Defiance! 


Yet, even though the weather's hot 
I will not curse my mortal lot. 

I'll find surcease 

And gain release 


in scrence, 


N° pousr about it, June is the 
month of restless pupils and 
faraway looks. Hauling your young 
sters along the path of learning 
seems to require double the educa 
tional horsepower these days, yet 
The Challenge Must Be Met, The 
Show Must Go On, and other ap 
propriate clichés. So then, instead 
of struggling against the heat, why 
not make use of it? In other words, 
let’s explore the possibilities for a 
few interesting experiments in Sci- 
ence for the Summer Season 

Why do we wear light-colored 
clothes in summer? Partly because 
fashion requires it, but there’s a 
good scientific reason as well. Lay 
a sheet of white paper and one of 
black on a sunny window sill. (Even 
better, use strips ol black-painted 
and white-painted tin.) Touch each 
from time to time. Which one heats 
up more? Why are light-colored 


clothes more comfortable on a hot, 


word acid is mentioned. 


from the water. 
You have boric acid in 


CHEMICALS around the Home - X 


BORIC ACID 


In the classroom, boric acid may be used 
to illustrate the test for the presence of the 
Dissolve a small pinch of 
boric acid in a test tube half full of alcohol. 
Pour a few drops of the solution in an old 
spoon and light it. It will burn with a green 
flame which is characteristic of boron com- 


People usually think of a liquid when the 
Borie acid, how- 
ever, is a solid at room temperature, It» 
erystals have a slippery feeiing. This acid 
is found in nature in the vapors of volcanoes 
in Tuseany, Italy, and in the hot springs of 
Italy, Chile, and California. 
condensed and the boric acid 


1 he vapor is 


your home be- 
cause a dilute solution of it makes a mild 


sunny day? Why does the ice- 
cream man wear a white suit? Why 
is his cart painted white? 

The foregoing experiment, by the 
way, can be done in a more scien- 
tific and impressive manner with 
Attach a strip 
of black paper across the bulb of 


two thermometers 


one, and a strip of white paper 
same thickness) across the other. 
Expose both to bright sunlight and 
record the maximum temperature 
attained by rat h 

Why is “June hotter than Janu 
ary? (In the Northern Hemisphere, 
of course—it’s the other way around 
in the Southern.) Ask this question 
of the average Man in the Street 
and you'll get such answers as “be- 
cause summer begins in June” or 
“because June comes in the warm 
part of the year” or similar exam- 
ples of circular reasoning 

Well, what’s the answer? Actu- 
ally there are two reasons why June 
is warmer than January. The first 
is a matter of simple arithmetic 
Consult your local newspaper for 
the time of today’s sunrise and sun- 
set. Calculate the number of hours 
of sunlight possible and you'll get a 
fiyure somewhere around fifteen 
hours. ‘Then look up an almanac, 
science text, or old newspaper to 


find the time of sunrise and sunset 


element boron. 


You can also use the borie acid to illus 
trate water of crystallization, and at the 
same time, an anhydrous (without water) 


Herman Schneider 


Lecturer in Science Education, 


City College of New York 


in January. You'll find that there 
are only about nine hours of possi- 
ble sunshine. So there we have part 
of the answer—more hours of sun- 
light per day (about 60 per cent 
more) gives more heat to the earth, 
air, and water; hence the weather 
is warmer during the season ol 
long days and short nichts 

Now for the second part of the 
answer, which has to do with the 
quality of winter sunlight versus 
summer sunlieht. We can find out 
with an experiment that is convine 
ine and accurate, but calls for some 
scurrying about for apparatus 

You will need a gooseneck lamp 
with the shade removed, a 100-watt 


bulb, a sheet of aluminum kitchen 


HENRY GOULD Professor of Science, State University Teachers College, Brockport, N.Y.™ 


a thermometer, a 


Mx 1” strip of thin black paper 
carbon paper, for example and 
a bit of transparent tape 

Fasten the strip of black paper 
across the bulb of the thermometer 
Roll the aluminum foil around the 
100-watt bulb. so that it forms a 
hollow tube (or use a tennis-ball 
can with both ends remove d Fas 
ten it with transparent tape Lay 
the thermometer on floor or desk 
and record its temperature Then 
shine the light on it as in Fig. A, so 
that the lieht hits the thermometer 
ata slant. Watch the temperature 
begin to rise Keep shininy the light 
until the thermometer column has 
stopped rising. Record the t miper 
ature, Then turn off the lieht and 
let the thermometer cool down 

Now shine the lieht as in Fig B 
from overhead, making sure that 
the distance from bulb to thermon 
eter is the same as belore Only 
the angle of the light should be 
Keep shinine until the 


thermometer column has stopped 


changed 


rising 

Here are the results I obtained 
With the light at a slant, the tem 
perature rose from 66 to 
With the light coming from over 
head, the temperature rose from 
bb to 79 We see, then, that 
slanting light vives less heat than 
direct (perpendicular) light 

The same thing happens out-ol- 
doors in the sunlight. In the win- 


ter the sun Continued on pa 


Alcohol and boric acid 
solution 


Alcohol and boric acid 


solution 


Light solution 


substance. Heat some boric acid in an old 
teaspoon. The acid will melt and dissolve 
in its own water (water of crystallization) 
\s you continue the heating, the water will 
change to steam, the molten mass will be- 
come pasty and will swell up as the steam 
escapes. A clear viscous liquid will remain 
after all the water has been driven off 
This is anhydrous boric acid. 


antiseptic to be used as an eyewash. Other 
uses for boric acid are: in some mouth- 
washes; in some talcum powders to prevent 
infection; in cements capable of taking a 
polish; in laundry starch glazes; in steri- 
lization of hides; in welding flux; and as a 
fireproofing agent. Harmless when applied 
externally, boric acid is a poison when taken 
internally. 


Solution burns with 
green flame. 
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r 18 easy to see the value of a European tour for an upper- 

I grade or high-school teacher, for the curriculum generally 
includes sor aspect of the pe ople and place she has visited A 

= first-ovade teacher, on the other hand, may not find the value so 


evident because the curriculum barely stirs from the community 


Ihat is why. as I trave led through western Europe last surnimer, 
I concentrated on taking color slides of scenes which a first-wrade lI S T a e 
teacher could apply to her gerade The more I observed. the more 


I discovered that there was very much that could be appree iated 


and understood by even a six-year-old' ‘To form an idea of some a 
of the uses to which I put my slides, come along on a first-grade I 
tour of western Burope 


The Ocean Liner—A Vascination at Aay Age 


lhe first item of interest is. of course. that magical structure 
thy ‘mean liner Even hefore left my first vraders last spring este ia] ul 
IT 


were as excited as l about my trave ling by boat And, the y'd 
he equally thrilled if you traveled by plane Now, thanks to 
the slides wi stand together on the deck lo watch the sailors GLORIA MATTERA 


hoisting the ganeway, which will not be lowered again for six 
— Holcomb Campus School, State University 


whole days tut how these six days fly! We Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


play deck tennis in the shadow of the tremendous Teacher-Editor of THE INSTRUCTOR 
blue and stacks or we ¢o down to the 
lower decks and play shuffleboard or ping-pong. At 
mealtime, we go to the spacious dining room. No PR ; 
tice our waiter-—a cheery fellow—and so genet / “1 Oa . cabin has bunk beds ( as we have at home) 
! and a porthole from which we can see the 


ous For dessert, he brings us both choices on 


the menu, and how we enjoyed them that day sunset on the water. The masquerade ball is a 
After dinner, one evening, we return to our jolly occasion, A six-year-old girl wins a prize 
for her huntress costume; the man who wins 


first prize came dressed as a penguin. These 


cabins to dress for the masquerade ball. The 


and other scenes of activities aboard ship 


give us a good view of life on an ocean liner. 


A Steryland Hrought te Life 


After our ship adventures, we land in Eng- 
land where Queen Elizabeth II lives. These Lon- 
don scenes are familiar to many of us. Thanks to 
Walt Disney's Peter Pan, we recognize the im- 
pressive Tower Bridge. Then, as we gather in 
front of Buckingham Palace, to watch the chang- 
ing of the guard, we love the brilliant red uni- 


e forms and the “bie hats” of the Que en's soldiers. 


have wr itte 


We hope Nim a letter. way Sagem “Bob- 
| here wi answer hies” wear their helmets with the straps that fit 
—~ 3 2c¢o r t above the chin instead of below it. And 
— PY o IT by our den ts most exciting of all, we hear that the 
° ' Ch is about to leave the Palace. There she 
e 1On see only her chauffeur and a blurry 
© outline of her in the back seat for the is going too fast for our type of 
° camera to “stop” the action of the moving car 
Gardeaxs—Ours and Theirs 
= Heading north from London, we see many English garden scenes which 
e rive us a chance to compare them with the little garden outside our school 
e window. Their lawns are much greener and more velvety than ours because 
_ of all the rain they get, but we see many familiar flowers—red geraniums, 
mee - white alyssum, and roses of all colors. Most of all, however, we like the Ital- 
al ian garden at Hampton Court Palace. Everything— flower beds, bushes, and 
' paths—fits into a colorful and carefully designed pattern. Wouldn't it be 
+b or rom \ lun to try creating designs which could be worked out as a spring project 
\ in our garden here at the school as soon as the weather gets warm? 
re! \ 
ising the Three H's with a Purpose 
< 1 From the ornate beauty of Hampton Court, we go north to the rug- 
\ ved splendor of the Scottish highlands. While on a cruise on Loch 
at \ Lomond, we meet a little Glasgow boy wearing green and blue plaid 
- = — \" oP kilts. Since he cannot talk to us from the color slide, we decide to write 
<3 er \ to him. Thus commences a unit in which we compose and write letters 
<= eyes to Douglas; figure out how much it will cost to send our letters 
oo and a class picture; and plan a trip to the post office to mail them. 
1 <a! After mailing everything, we return to the classroom and write an 
\ 4 7 fas aw ) article for the local press explaining our activity 
a \ . ye “ye —.. What a jubilant day when we receive a reply from Douglas tell- 
\ Ts ing us about himself! He says that he likes our letters and class 
\\ — picture, He has never seen little boys in long pants, so he is just 
\ as surprised to see how our boys dress as we are to see him in 
' _ kilts What better way can there be Continued on page 74) 
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a large sponge 


Sponge Planter 
. Fill the plate Science Experience—To 


in a glass pie 


about half-full offfmter. The rm class conduct success 
| will take up a lo it. Now “plant” Class Directory—Le ren col- 
seeds of ers or vegetables the telephone for solv 
over the surfaca@apf the sponge in numbers of each child Age room and i put up this 
plain view. Wat@ithem sprout. Keep arrange them in alp ‘al order, last chart in the saiamee corner. 
a record of theifinds of seeds and name first. Then ma om directory to peience Experiment 
dates when thegiPegin to sprout. take home, complesfimith telephone num- we wanted to know. 
bers. It's a goodimpt-acquainted device at we used. 
and the boys and will learn more about hat we did. 


. What we found out. 


one another. parents too will be in- 
terested in kiigwing more about their chil- 


dren's 


Location Chart—Stimulate use of the globe 
by having children find out in which hemi- 
— each of the following is located: 

ity Northern Southern Eastern Western 
New York x x 


Forms—A real aid for first- 
grade parents is a duplicated sheet con- 
taining the alphabet in manuscript lettarses 
Send it home with each 
ese are the latter 


with @ note saying, " 


forms the chi in 
writi first you help your 
: His name at home, please use 


ese forms." Parents are glad to know 
the way you teach the making of letters 
and it will be less confusing to the chil- 
dren if both mother and teacher use the 
same procedure. 


Plan Now 


of the the neighborhood is placed on 
is own house. The 
right place. Then each child draws his own picture 
DAISY JONES 
Director, El@mentary Education, 


and puts it on the bulletin board by his house. 
Public Scho@s, Richmond, 
You'll want to file 
this page for use 


next September. 
The ideas will help 
begin your 
.gehool year with a 
Dang! 


iness Charts—Take some old 
wet basic preprimers, cut 
out mand mount on 


chart pa 


per. to velo 
stories with the fi 


readiness material. 


Game—The child who is "it" 
says, “| have lost my little boy. He has on 
prown sweater, blue overalls, and brown 
aWVho can help me find him?" 
whom “it” calls goes and 

one guessed and says, 


boy,” or "No, 
The one who guesses * 
and the game continues. 


that is my little 
little boy." 


mes 


of 
this game are observation, se 


steel blocks The. tage is a Collect Corrugated ture, listening, speaking, and so on 
cardboard box the front ced horizontally, it m 

cut out. The fi house. It makes a realm jungle hut when the 

moved about rid es are placed verticalmmmCorrugated paper 

magnets o makes good-looking tile modern 


and an interesting frame for a picture. 


Bher—Suggest that the class 
bring in any scraps thegimind. When the ridges are c 
an excellent miniature | 
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is 
London 
Canton 
Magic fig- 
ures on cardb@med, cut out, & 
ne stage tioor. \ 


Art Problems 


Jessie Todd 
Wants to Discuss with You 


Art objectives seem to suddenly change be- 
tween third and fourth grade in our school. 
What can we do to make our program devel- 
op more smoothly? 


N GENERAL, in primary classes the children 
| are very free to scribble and spatter and 
finwer paint In wrade 4 they wish to express 
themselves by drawing and they don't know 
how to draw They envy the talented children 
who can draw In primary grades the major 
emphasis is on the pleasure children derive 
from materials, If the child derives pleasure 
from spreading paint on paper, the result is a 
success, Hy fourth grade they have grown tired 
of this tree approa h 

Another cause of the big transition from pri- 
mary to muddle grades is the feeling that in 
priunary grades evaluative standards should be 
ue nerally avoid d 

In crades 4, 5, and 6, many courses of study 
encourage the use of drawing, painting, and 


modeling as forms of expression to enrich the 


social studies The child has new demands on 
him, ‘lo cover the paper with an abstract pat 
tern is not enough ‘The standard of “Pleas 


yoursell with your drawing” no longer works, 
lor in wn ial studi activities whe the child is 
contributing to the group he needs to produce 
something recoenizable and pleasing to others. 

‘To me, the curriculum has to chanee so that 
there is more even progress from grade | 
through 6 For example, if a child in second 
grade repeats again and again a painting with 
two lines drawn diagonally from corner to cor- 
ner, as some children do, the teacher may say 
“Today try something different here.” If a 
third-wrader paints a horse's head over and over 


and doesn't paint the body, a teacher 


Even though the room may have tables and 
chairs instead of ce sks, each table cannot hold 
many lara papers at one time. The answer, 
therefore, in many primary rooms is to use the 
floor in the room or in the adjoining hall. An- 
other solution is to have half of the class paint 
one day and half paint another day. ‘Those not 
painting can model with clay, for modeling 
takes little space. In the grades above the first 
the easel may look arty but it isn’t very useful. 
Children like a flat surface if they have paint 
jars that tip easily. They like tempera paint. 


| am @ young teacher. | read books for edu- 
cation assignments in our teachers college. 
| had several courses in art education. In 
school | seemed to acquire the idea that 
all children like art and have ideas. This 
doesn't seem true of my children. Can you 
help me to develop thelr interest? 


— and courses may tend to idealize 
school conditions especially about art. 
Creative adults are likely to write and speak as 
if all children are enthusiastic and creative. All 
children have some originality, but this orig- 
inality varies, from almost none to the genius. 

Do not feel that your children are different 
from others. There are many children who like 
art only because it is properly motivated. As 
the years go by and we have fewer and fewer 
formal schools, most teachers know which chil- 
dren don’t like art. ‘The experienced teacher 
often detects why 

Sometimes a child has a complex against art 
and handicraft. He has formed this at home or 
in previous grades because he has poor muscular 
control, because his older brothers and sisters 


may lead him to try to paint a whole 
horse, and then later a horse in differ- 
ent positions and action 

Without improvement children and 
adults lose interest We must set up 
curriculum aims so that progress will 
occur ‘| he nm tem he rm will be al rted to 
look for eradual steady crowth, and the 
difficulty you mention will be the re- 
sponsibility of all teachers from kin- 


dergarten through elementary school 


Please discuss the value of easels 
and flat desks for children's use 
when painting pictures. 

are useful in kindergarten 
ke and grade | when children use thin 
paint and lone lara brushes ‘Toward 
the end of grade | and in grade 2 chil 
dren often like to have the paper lying 
flat They like paper 18 x 24 inches 
and 22 x 28 inches. Usually their desks 


are not large enough for the paper. 


Blementary Saperviser, Public Schools, Arlington County, Va. 
in Art, Laberatery School, University of Chicago 
Professor of Education, University of California, Los Angeles 


Assistant Superintendent «of Schools, in charge of Peychological and 


Profeser af Pde 
Teacher, Idvliadld Scheel of Musi Idytlwild, Calif 

Consnliant in Elementary Education, Coterade Department of Education 
Associate Professor af Education, University of Marylend, College Park 


Supervises of Elementary Education, Public Schools, Mishawaka, Ind 


YOUR COUNSELORS 


The following nine specialists will answer 
specific questions without charge. Ad- 
dress the proper counselor, in care of THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dans- 
ville, N.Y.. and enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 


Art. jesse Troop 

Audio-Visual Aids AN 
Child Development race nm 


Special Services, Clifton, NJ 


Language OAKLEY 
sion, Union University, Jackson, Tenn 


Music 
Reading LATTING 
Science -GLENN ©. BLOLEN 


Social Studies HANNAN M. 
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COUNSELOR 
of the MONTH 


are overcritical, or because his parents have 
some decided ideas on modern art and speak 
critically of art in the schools. 

Sometimes a child thinks he doesn’t like art 
because there are in his class several talented 
children who do things very easily and well. 
Looking at this good work makes the child feel 
It seems hopeless to him for he thinks 
he can never draw well or be skillful. This com- 


inferior 


plex is more likely to occur in grades 4, 5, and 
6 than in the primary grades 

Often a child’s power to visualize grows fast- 
er than his power to execute. He dislikes ev- 
erything he does for he can’t satisfy himself. 
This child needs tactful suggestions and sym- 
pathetic help 

The teaching of art is more difficult than the 
teaching of academic subjects such as arith- 
metic, spelling, geography, and history. There 
is something very personal about art, and chil- 
Some of 
the causes of lack of interest in art are almost 
impossible for the teacher to combat, but she 
can do something about the child with poor 
muscular control. There are many kinds of de- 


dren’s feelings are very easily hurt 


signs which can be made using different crayon 
and paint techniques. These can be done well 
even by these children. Sometimes the child 
who had difficulty satisfying himself in drawing 
can be a leader in these crayon designs. He 
sees that ability to feel is worth as much as 
muscular control. 

If the home is handicapping the child by 
making fun of his efforts or criticizing him, the 
teacher needs to assume the role of guidance 
expert and confer with the parents. The child 
needs to be helped not only for his sake but for 
A child who is not inter- 
ested spoils the atmosphere for other children. 


the good of the class 


Many children don’t have original ideas un- 
less the teacher puts real effort on developing 
them. First the materials on hand in the art 
room should be wisely chosen. They should be 
in good condition. They should be pliable and 
attractive in color and texture. Clay is very 
popular, the kind that hardens so that children 
can paint it. There should be crayons and tem- 
pera of many colors, and black and white. The 
paint needs to be in bottles or jars. A squatty 
bottle tips less easily than a tall bottle There 
need to be many empty bottles so children can 
mix colors they don’t have on hand. Brushes 
have to be of several sizes. Some very large flat 
ones wili be useful in painting murals and stage 
scenery. Wire is useful if it can be cut with reg- 
Other materials such as 
colored buttons, string, corrugated paper, scis- 
sors, pencils, stiff cardboard boxes, and good 


ular hool sCISsOrs 


paste are necessary. 
Completely free choice periods can be worked 
(Continued on page 92) 


into gradually. 
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Pigs in a 
Really like, | gues 
To have dinner serve 
i In a mixed-up mess 
[But boys and girls, 
Oh me, ohmy, 
Keep their plates 


Chickens take 
A bite and run, 
prettier sic | ake a bite, 
They swallow But people 
quite. 


Tiger do clean the thelr teet 
n fact they haven't an 
‘So they hear >. Boys and girls 
As white as 


lobsie: grabs 
food, alas! 
And does not wait 
Till it is passed. 
‘But people always 
} Sit and wait 
Till food is served 
plate 


=: 


th 


THIS sublect is « broad one with many possible tan- 
gents. You will let the children's interests guide the 
directions in which the study takes you. Your loca- 
tion will, of course, have considerable influence. How- 
ever, all children can be depended upon to take an 
interest in boats no matter where they live. Fine 
distinctions between what is @ boat and what is a 
ship have no place at the primary level, but our 
topics deal with the craft to be found on inland lakes 
and rivers as well as slong our coasts, Large pas 
senger and freight vessels could be « study in them 
solves. 


1. Try a simple “You Are There” story 
with your pupils; “You are an Indian liv- 
ing in a forest. One day a big wind comes 
and blows down a tree. It falls in a river 
You watch it bobbing along. You think, ‘If 
I were sitting astride that log, I could see 
where the river goes. As long as | could stay 
on the log I would not drown, The tree 
floats and I would float too.” You (the In 
dian) swim out to the log, climb on, and 


float down the river.” 


2. Today we have all kinds of boats. A 
boat is anything that floats on the water 
and carries people or goods. People make 
them go by using poles, paddles, oars, sails, 
and engines. (Get responses from class 


3. Show the pictures on the facing picture 
page and help the children identify them 
Invite them to bring in pictures of boats 
Classification of the various types of motor- 
boats may present a problem. Outboard 
motors are obvious. All other power boats 
are “inboard motorboats.” The kind famil 
iarly called “motorboat” is a “small pleas 
ure launch.” The children will be interest- 
ed in fireboats, fishing boats speedboats, 


and others with inboard motors 


4. With or without invitation, as soon as 
the talk turns to boats, your room will soon 
abound with model boats of all kinds. En 
courage the children who bring them to tell 
what they know about the kinds of boats 


their models re present and to find out more 


5. You probably won't need to urge the 
children to make toy boats, but you may be 
able to suggest a variety of media—scraps 
of wood, of course, and clay, soap that 
floats, waxed cartons, aluminum-foil con 
tainers. Some children may prefer to put 
sails on an express wagon or to convert a 


carton into a boat bie enough to sit in 


6. Ask the children to help you decide what 
causes different kinds of boats to move 
wind for the sailboat, moving water for a 
river raft, Is it the oars that furnish power 
for a rowboat or the muscles of the rower? 
What makes a motorboat go? (“Gasoline” 
is enough of an answer for some children, 
but a few children may want to talk more 
about the operation of a gasoline motor 
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7. The tugboat and the ferryboat are built 
for special jobs. They have very powerful 
motors. Speed or graceful lines are not im- 
portant to them. 


8. Why do people use boats? To get from 
one place to another. To take things from 
one place to another. To have fun. Build 
a list of kinds of boats used for these three 
purposes. Add to the list as you go along. 


9. Build a vocabulary list from all the 
words related to boats and boating that the 
children learn to use 


10. Let the children find the areas on a 
globe that represent water. They will prob- 
ably be surprised to see so much. If they 
live near a lake, call attention to its size as 
they know it and to its size as it is repre- 
sented on a map or globe 


11. Build a sand-table display or floor map 
showing what an island is, a peninsula, a 
hay, a river, lake, stream, and so on. Do not 
require the children to learn definitions 


12. Many children associate boats with va- 
cation and relaxation. They can play go- 
ing by boat to an island for a picnic. Let 
them decide what to take along, how many 
can go in the kind of boat selected, how the 
hoat should be checked for safety and effi 
ciency, how to behave while in the boat 


what to do in case a storm comes 


13. Passengers on the boating picnic might 
sing songs about: boating, rivers and other 
bodies of water, the sky, sun, and wind 
Finding suitable songs is a good research 
problem for more advanced children. 


14. Some children will be interested to 
learn that there are maps of the waterways, 
just as there are road maps. Display on 

convenient. The larger oil companies have 
them. You can make these points: You 
can’t drive a boat just anywhere on any 
body of water. Water maps show shallow 
and deep places. They show where boats 
can anchor or tie up to a dock. And so on 


MY BOAT AND | 


Rowboats are fun—just right for fishing, 

But still I'd say (if | were wishing) 

“Il want a boat with sails all white 

To billow out when winds blow right.” 

Oh, how | wish that | could own 

A boat that | could sail alone 

We'd sail along, my boat and | 

To where the water meets the sky. 

But if reports said: “Wind and rain,” 

We'd turn and sail back home again. i 


—-DOROTHY CONANT STROUD 


15. Boats are favorite subjects for big 
paintings. After every child who wants to 
has painted a boat (encourage variety), 
you might suggest making a mural to rep- 
resent a sea, mounting the boats on it. 


16. Science comes into its own as the chil- 
dren experiment with many materials to 
determine what will float and what won't, 
as they examine a rudder on a toy boat and 
discover its purpose, as they pull an oar or 
paddle back through the water to make a 
canoe or rowboat go forward, as they talk 
about motorboats, propellers, and so on. 


17. Of course the subject of safety in re- 
spect to boats will come up. Some of the 
things you will touch on are: keep still in a 
small boat; never go far from shore alone 
in a boat; carry a life preserver even if you 
can swim; when learning to handle a 
boat have someone along who knows how. 


18. From personal safety, you may go on 
to ways in which waterways are made safer 
-lighthouses, lights on boats, bell buoys, 
foghorns, life preservers, lifeboats, and life 
rafts, and of course the Coast Guard! 


19. Some children may like to make a mod- 
el of a lighthouse. If it is big enough, a 
cardboard circle atop a dowel stick can 
have a small flashlight wired to it horizon- 
tally. By inserting his hand through an 
opening at the base of the model lighthouse, 
a child can rotate the dowel so that the 
light from the flashlight shines through 
openings at the top in all directions. 


20. What happens when a boat on a river 
comes to a bridge too low to go under? 
Children are fascinated by the bridges that 
open or turn to permit boats to proceed. 
They will probably make models with their 
play equipment—and dramatize the action. 


21. One of the most important social con- 
cepts that children can get from this study 
is that all over the world, wherever there is 
water, people use boats. You may find that 
the children’s interest warrants showing 
pictures of boats used in other climates and 
by other civilizations 


References: The Wonder Book of Boats (Wonder 
Books, Inc. 1107 Broedway, New York 10; $25). 
Vack the Tugboat is a cutout coloring book with sim- 
ple line drawings of other boats besides tugs (Pocket 
Books, Rockefeller Center, New York; $.10). There 
is a delightful section on Sailors at Work in Animals, 
Plants, and Machines; “How Boats Move” is the title 
of a section in Science in Your Life. Both books are 
published by D. C. Heath & Co. “Boats” is the title 
of an 11 min. film for primary grades featuring many 
types of water craft. “Water Transportation” is the 
title of a primary filmetrip. Both are put out by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Illinois. 
See the poem “Lighthouse and Bell Buoy” on the 
verse page in this issue. 
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D sing most of this month the children, and 
you too, will be counting the days until summer 
vacation. What are you going to do on the last 
day of school? Why not plan now for a meaning- 
ful, yet relaxed, last day of school? Drawing 
upon the year's social studies, you could make up 
4 quit game, or you could stage an impromptu 
how-to-play-sate-in-summer play. Having a spell- 
ing bee, or a talent show, or perhaps a humorous 
art lesson would send your pupils away from you 
feeling that “teacher's nice,” an accolade we all 
like to hear. 


This is the time of year when you will be espe 
cially interested in watching each pupil to dis 
cover in which field he or she needs the most 
brushing up before promotion. Have you taught 
how to handle reference material efficiently? 
The children might need more opportunity t 
practice in this, and also in evaluating the ma- 
terial they do find. 


Have you 4 lot of scraps on hand? It's fun to 
create paper-bag puppets. All sorts of scraps 
can be utilized af making features, wigs, col- 
lars, hats, and neckties. Use the puppets on 
sticks for dramatizing stories; then let the pu- 
pils take them home for summer play, with the 
suggestion that they might write an original 
dramatization to bring back in the fall. 


Don't you rejoice that the trend in history teach 
ing has returned to providing the children with 
examples of heroic lives? Such a one was Nathan 
Hale, born June 6, 1755. This patriot, who 
uttered the words, ‘| only regret that | have 
but one life to lose for my country,” lived a life 
well worth looking up when you are seeking to 
enrich appreciation of our country's historical 
background. 


Art ventures with string are fun now when many 
other materials are being put away. Lightly wind 
a square block of wood two ways with string, 
leaving interesting spaces. Then dip this block in- 
to a dish of thick calcimine paint. Remove and 
press on paper. Repeat this process for an all- 
over design, The spaces may be filled in by us- 
ing @ brush ened bs another color, if you wish 
to add variety. 


Another interesting venture with string is to lay 
4 piece of string | Brasrs two pieces of paper 
and then rub the flat side of a wax crayon on the 
top piece. The impression of the string will come 
through. You sod suggest using a warm color 
first, followed by a cool color. The whole de- 
sign could be sparked with black. A water-color 
wash could be spread over the whole thing, as it 
is wax-resistant. 


W ith Father's Day approaching, you will be look. 
ing for ideas for gifts. Most dads could find 
use for a blotter or a bookmark, For little chil- 
dren, the blotter could be cut in the shape of 
the child's shoe sole, and labeled with the inscrip- 
tion, “Upon my sole, | love You, Dad!” 


Older children could design a" nosy’ clown book- 
mark ter a present for Dad. Cut the outline of 
a clown face and head from construction paper, 
filling in the face and ruff as fancy dictates. Yarn 
hair can be added. Cut the large, funny nose 
around the bottom. The nose goes over the top 
of the page in the book as a marker. 


Using more audio-visual programs than you 
normally do can help you to fill in the time with 
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worth-while activities, and also allow you to get 
more and more sets of books put away before 
vacation, as these aids can take the place of books. 


June fourteenth is a day of importance in the 
lite of every American because on that day 
during the American Revolution the Stars and 
Stripes were first adopted as the naticn's of- 
ficial banner. Thanks to a country school teach- 
er, Bernard J. Cigrand, what started out as a 
pon of patriotism on the part of a small vil- 
age paying honor to our flag, has now risen to 
heights of national importance. The history of 
Flag Day makes interesting reading. 


Is class attention wavering? Draw a picture of 
4 picnic basket on the chalk board, the top cov- 
ered with a cloth, and suggest that the children 
write a list of words of all the things which 
might be contained in the basket. If that is too 
easy for your grade level, suggest that they write 
@ story about who packed the basket, where it is 
going, and what might happen fo it. 


Day 


FoR JUN E 


This is a good month to invite mothers of pre- 
school children in for an afternoon of kindergar- 
ten observation. Perhaps your principal will 
agree to permit an older child to read to your 
class for part of the time, so that you can be 
free to talk to the mothers about how they can 
help to prepare their child for school. ‘Just 
smiles, no tears, in September" could be your 
theme. 


If you would like to feel that you had directed 

our class into at least one worth-while activity 
i over the summer, enroll the children now, at 
25 cents apiece, in the Audubon Junior Club, 
conducted by the National Audubon Society, 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N.Y. They will 
receive all sorts of helpful material for observa- 
tion guides which you will be able to correlate 
with science, social studies, and oral and written 
English in the fall. 


Another way to help your children occupy leisure 
summer hours is to distribute brief mimeographed 
book reviews. You could work these out with your 
city librarian. Write cards, or slips, telling just 
enough to arouse interest in a book. The children 
could check out the books during the summer, 
each signing his name after he read a book, and 
leaving the slip with the librarian. The slips could 
be sent to the teacher in September, and awards 
made for outstanding reading effort. 


If your class were to discuss proposed summer 
trips of several of the pupils, or of the teach- 
er, how full of meaning the social-studies les- 
sons could become! Studying maps, readin 

travel folders, and telling about the various high 
lights likely to be met with on a trip could be 
vitalized when a class learns about a place that 
one of its members will really visit. 


Do you teach in a town where an all-school pic- 
nic would be feasible as a grand windup for the 
term? If you haven't tried it, a surprise awaits 


Ideas for teachers, old and 
new — substitutes too, by 


-; at the morale booster these affairs prove to 

There is something about the camaraderie 
and good fellowship prevailing in a large crowd 
which doesn't show itself so strongly when you 
dribble out picnics class by class. However, tak- 
ing your class and inviting the parents to go 
along is better than no picnic at all. 


The rose, a symbol of fragrance and loveliness, 
is a flower that grows wild in practically all 
temperate regions. Writing a poem or story 
about a rose is an appropriate activity for June, 
and “The Last Rose of Summer’’ is an appropriate 
record to introduce the idea. 


Would you like an unusually interesting book to 
read this summer, whether you are a city, rural, 
first-grade, or high-school teacher? Then don't 
miss The Thread That Runs So True, written by 
Jesse Stuart, published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York; $3.00. 


At the school year's end, no matter how much or 
how little of your teaching has “sunk in,” you 
will want to send each child away with the feel- 
ing that you have faith in him, remembering that 
for these children your faith in them may be a 
guiding star in a disturbed world. 


Safety and good health get stressed all the year 
around with your pupils, but how long is if since 
you yourself have had a complete health examina- 
tion? Why not make if a point to do it the first 
week school is out, and enjoy a summer vacation, 
building up, if necessary, or in added enjoyment, 
it the doctor says you are in tiptop shape? 


As you stay af home or as you go about this sum- 
mer, can you do something to interest a boy or 
girl in becoming a teacher? The shortage of 
teachers becomes ever more acute. Do you want 
American children to grow up uneducated? What 
will become of this country in the hands of the 
uneducated? It is a responsibility you should 
recognize and be willing to do something about 
in recruiting. After all, there is nothing grander 
than being a teacher, or you wouldn't be one. 
Happy vacation! 
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Child’s 
Garden 


IT HAS been the custom in our town for each kindergarten 
class to present a program at the close of the year. The 
English translation of the German word kindergarten, “child 
garden,” gave me the idea described here. 

Throughout the program we used the activities, songs, 
rhythms, and stories that had been used in the kindergarten 
classroom during the year. 

For our stage setting, we used a garden background of 


trellis interwoven with ivy and sprinkled with flowers hav- 


ing children’s faces. The Flower Children wore green suits . | 
or dresses and had crepe-paper petals framing their faces. q Ladi 
The rest wore everyday clothes. 


Flower Children are (All give the Pledge of Allegiance. 

dren exit; Flowers 
(A table with a bucket of clay is placed on 

one side of stage and a box of blocks is placed 

on the other ade 
CHILDREN WITH CLAY 

And soon it’s time for work, you see, 


Chil- 


As curtain ope ns, 
seated at rear of stage remain 

VISITOR (enter from side, looks around al 
the garden) —Oh, what 
wonder what kind of garden it can be. May- 
She voes up lo 
Will you please tell me 


a lovely garden! I 
Children stand near each.) 
be these flowers will know. 
one of the Flowers 


what kind of garden this is? 

FIRST FLOWER— Yes, indeed. It is a kinder- 
garten. That means a “child’s garden.” 

vistror—A child’s garden? Kindergarten? 
What do you do in this kind of garden? 

SECOND FLOWER Oh, there are so many 
things— but listen! I hear someone coming. 
Why don’t you hide here with us, and may- 
be you can see for yourself, 

(Visitor sits down. Four children enter 

DAPH NE—Good 
How are you today? 

THIRD FLOWER— We're fine, thank you, and 
we have a secret to tell you. (Daphne and 
Bruce bend an ear as Third Flower whispers 
to them.) 

prucE—Someone wants to know what we 
Let’s tell him! 


morning, pretty flowers 


do in our garden 
yes! 
DOUG 

The first thing that we always do 

Before we start the day, 

Is sing our morning song, we do 

Then bow our heads and pray 
(Children sing a good-morning song, fol- 

lowed by a child's prayer.) 
SUE— 

We are Americans, 

And kind we want to be 

(To audience.) 

Will you say the pledge with us? 

It’s easy as can be. 


A busy time we all agree. 
We learn to share our toys at play, 
And help to make a happy day 

CHILDREN WITH BLOCKS 
Let’s build a house of blocks for them, 
While they make things from clay 
We'll work for just a minute or two, 
And when we're through, put toys away. 

The Children build with the blocks and 

make clay objects. At the sound of a triangle 
backstage, they stop and take turns showing 
and telling the 
Any other work center, such as draw- 


audience about what they 
made 
ing, may be substituted or added.) 
Clay table and blocks are removed from 
stage and another group of children enter.) 
BOBBY 
After our work is put away, 
We sing, and dance, and play 
Sometimes with music; sometimes without 
But never, oh, never, with a shout. 
(These children sing one or more songs 
POURTH 


and girls to dance and sing 


Here come some boys 
To Visiter and 
other Flowers Let’s dance with them 

(A Flower and a Child form arch in cen- 
7 wo Flo 
of ari h Lhree ou ple 
and singing, “Will You Come and Play” from 
The Kindergarten Book, Ginn @ Company's 
“Our Singing World” series. Couples 
front of stage back to arch, through arch to 


FLOWER 


ter of stage tand on each sidi 


enter, holding hands 


cross 
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alternate places on stage. The ones who inade 
the arch and the Flowers that stood on each 
side make couples for the They 
dance any suitable number, such as “The 
Dancing Lesson” from Songs We Sing, pub- 
lished by Hall @ McCreary Co., 
and exit.) 

RHYTHMS GROUP (enters 
Khythm time is lots of fun, 


dance. 


Chicago 5, 


We jump and skip; we march and run 
We're elephants, or ducks, or tops that sing, 
We can be ‘most anything 
PAULA~ First we're elephants 
Children walk like elephants to music.) 
ROGER Now we're horses 
Children gallop to music.) 
rom—And now we march. 
Children march to music, going off stage 
after marching around once or twice.) 
Resters enter, carrying rugs.) 
RESTERS 
We work and play, and then we rest 
That's the way to do our best. 
We try to rest most quietly, 
Soon the Sandman will come to see 
(The Resters spread rugs on the floer and 
Then all together they repeat a 
The lights are 
dimmed, and in a moment the Sandman en- 
sings “The 
Sandman” from The Music Hour, Kinder- 
garten and First Grade, published by Silver, 
Burdett. After he tiptoes off stage, Fairy en- 
ters, carrying a wand. She liptoes among the 
Resters, touching them on the head with her 
wand. As each child is touched, he rolls up 
his rug and carries it off stage, ) 
ANNE 


sit on them. 
sleepy verse and lie down, 


ters, scattering “sand” as he 


We would never end our day 
Without a story-one or two 
Here’s a story we'd like to play 
We hope it pleases you 
Children then dramatize a familiar story 
(After the play, all children come on stave, 
with rhythm-band instruments. ) 
TONY 
Every garden should have a band 
To make it seem complete 
Our rhythm may not be exact, 
But we will try to make it sweet 
They play rhythm-band selections 
visrror— This child’s garden is such a busy 
place. You work and play, sing and dance 
and even have stories. Is that all? 
SEVERAL CHILDREN 
We can’t bewin to tell 
All the things we do and learn 


Oh, my, no! 


But we know this—it’s lots or fun 
Not just for us but for everyone, 


ki 
Your and, (ft 
x. 
t 
; 
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Our Country, Yesterday and Today 


A Series of Instructor 


Upper Grade Units 


The FAR SOUTH 


WMaerian 


A* ruis study of the Far South states, Mis found the Fountain of Youth, he did secure the to work a part of the plantation and pay rent. 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia, and Florida, land for Spain. Dated from its settlement in Thus developed the share-cropper and tenant- 
develops in your classroom, be sure the children 1565, St. Augustine is our oldest city farmer system. During the depression years of 
realize that the Spanish began the colonization In 1540-41, another Spaniard, Hernando de the 1930’s the U.S. government provided funds 
of ‘America in Florida, and that England's colo Soto, was investigating the Mississippi shores lor an educational program which resulted in 
nial program ended with the settlement in Between the mid-1600's and 1763, when they improved soil fertility, crop rotation, livestock 

Georgia lost their American claims to the British in the production, and more farm ownership. 

Treaty of Paris, the French made settlement: 

Motivation around Old and New Biloxi and Natchez. The A Treasure Chest of Facts 

The teacher can initiate this study by being British drove the Spaniards out of Florida in Mississip pn 
mistress of ceremonies for a simple quiz pro 1785, but gave it back to them 20 years later. By |. A hardy variety of long-staple cotton was 
gram (with no prizes except her smuil 1615, the U.S. government found it necessary to developed by John Griffin of Greenville in 1857. 

1. Where are these states in relation to each send troops under Andrew Jackson against the 2. John James Audubon taught music and art 
other—north, south, east, or west? Which is a Spanish who were annoying our border states. to children of Natchez plantation families. Visi- 
peninsula? * (After the guessing is over, let After 4 years of war and 2 years of negotiation, tors to Green Leaves Plantation can see the set 

4 Susie Marie check the answers on the map in Spain sold her claims for $5 million at Pensa- of dishes (which was fired in France for lack 
full view of the class. ) cola, with Andrew Jackson signing for the U.S of a near-by kiln) on which he painted birds 

2. Li someone in the group has been to one of However, Indian troubles continued. The gov- and flowers. 

4S these states, what does he/she remember about ernment tried to resettle the Indians in Indian 3. Modern Natchez is proud of industries like 
ae climate, people, crops, animals, and buildings? Territory in Arkansas. Even after a 7-year war the $7 million Johns-Manville insulating board 
ef 3. Do they know anyone who has visited or 1835-42), some Seminoles hid in the Ever- plant, the Armstrong Tire and Rubber Com- 
ae worked in the Far South or been there for mili- glades, and remained hostile to the U.S. until pany plant, and several large clothing factories. 
¥ tary training who could talk to the class and 1954 when a treaty of peace was signed +. The flatboats and keelboats which carried 
: perhaps show pictures or souvenirs? Massachusetts and Virginia were already over northern products to southern markets in early 

4. Why is Florida the most popular winter 100 years old by the time Georgia was settled in days were sold with their cargo for the value of 
resort on the east coast? 1733 by 35 families from England under Gen- their lumber. Using the trail left by Indians and 

(To find resource persons, the children will — eral James Oglethorpe. Most of the men had buffaloes, the crews walked back to Illinois and 
probably need a day or two to discuss these been in prison for their debts (no easy credit in adjoining states over the Natchez Trace. This 
questions at home.) those days!) when Oglethorpe impressed Kine was-widened for wagons in 1801, and is now be- 

George Il with a plan to place a buffer colony ing converted into a 450-mile superparkway. 
Objectives for the Teacher between the Florida Spaniards and the Carolina 9. In 1952, Mrs. Hope Balfour of Natchez 

1. Maybe the crinoline and hoop-skirt days colonists. The king was so pleased that he sup- believed that people would be willing to pay to 
are more picturesque, but you will be doing your plied money (an unusual procedure), and his see typical plantation homes and gardens. Thus, 
class and the Far South an injustice if you grad- name. Pilerimage Month was inaugurated. 
uate the children from this unit with the belief The wisdom of General Oglethorpe’s plan 6. Other tourist-drawing events: Confederate 
that this is still the pattern of life was proved when 700 colonists held off 3,000 Memorial Day on April 26; Mackerel Rodeo at 

2. Help the children appreciate what hap- Spaniards in the Battle of Bloody Marsh in 1742 Gulfport and Tarpon Rodeo at Pass Christian 
pens when people work together and analyze Settlement of Alabama and Mississippi was in July (rodeos without horses!) ; blessing the 
their problems, by tracing the change from King not extensive until after the American Revolu- shrimp fleet at Biloxi in mid-August. 

Cotton days to the diversified agricultural and tion, when east-coast residents whose sympathies 7. In 1801, William Dunbar, a plantation 
industrial economy of the present had been with England moved inland to escape owner, born in Scotland, experimented with ex- 

5. Help them understand the effect on peo their neighbors’ criticism. They left Virginia, the tracting oil from cotton seed. Mr. Dunbar is 
ple’s lives of controlling nvers for power and Carolinas, and Georgia and transplanted their also credited with t)« idea of packing cotton in 
flood prevention; conserving the land by refor- customs, crops, and slaves to these new homes square bales for ver handling 
estation and soil-improvement methods Cotton was king and slavery was vital to the 8. In 1930, th. .c<ate government and citizens 

4. Develop an awareness of the problems in economy until 1861. It was natural that these began evaluating Mississippi's industrial poten- 
education, transportation, housing, labor, man- people would oppose the northern plan to abol- tial. The BAWI (Balance Agriculture with In- 
agement, and social relations arising from the ish slavery. Only Florida was untouched by the dustry) Orwanization was started in 1936 and 
changes in living standards during the last battles during the War between the States, so it reactivated in 1944. As a result, hundreds of in- 
100 years. supplied the Confederate armies with food dustries have profitably located in the state. 

5. Increase their interest in science by em.- After the war, freed slaves had neither work 9. Tung trees, first brought from China by 
phasizing its part in finding new uses for basic nor homes Plantation owners were hard- the U.S. government in 1905, were planted in 
raw materials and industrial waste products pressed to pay wages to the many workers need- the Far South states as a source of oil for paints, 

ed to produce large crops of cotton. Besides, lacquers, and varnishes. This state’s largest 
Misterica! Background since 1850, the land had been losing fertility tung-oil mill is at Picayune. Hulls of the tung 

Twenty-one years after Christopher Columbus from this one-crop program. To get a roof over nut make good fertilizer. 
discovered America, Ponce de Leon stepped their heads and a job, Negroes and poor whites 10. Through the magic of chemistry (chem- 
ashore about where St. Augustine, Florida, is worked on plantations for a share of the crop urgy), soybeans, peanuts, sweet potatoes, cotton, 
today, on Easter, April 2, 1515. While he never which could be sold for income. Others agreed and corn may become (Continued on page 89) 
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The FAR SOUTH 


A Pictorial Map by James Palmer 
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..as the Slow 
karning al, ving Learner Considers It 


the Bright 
Child Foresees It 


FLORENCE BRUMBAUGH 


PRINCIPAL. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
HUNTER COLLEGE NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ravoarre question addressed to children on radio and television pro- 
A grams is “What do you want to be when you grow up?” Some ap- 
pear to be bewildered by the query, while others have definite plans at 
an early age and can express them 

In an attempt to obtain more thoughtful answers to this question, four 
hundred children of above-average intelligence, between the ages of five 
and eleven, were asked to draw pictures of themselves as they expec ted to 
look in 1976 and to label the picture so that the occupations could be 
identified. The majority of the children came from the middle-income 
group, and the parents ol many were tormen born 

The drawings ranged from those of a six-year-old who wanted to be a 
American Museum of Natural History to an older 


One striking aspect of this ex- 


soda jerk” in the 
child who wanted to be a paleontologist 
periment was that when the children selected the profession of their fa- 
thers, they were likely to aspire to positions a little hieher in the same 
“CPLA.” a dressmaker’s daugh- 
ter, “Desiener”: or a salesman's child, “Owner of a Store.” 

They did not write Doctor, 


held A hookkeeper’s son might writ 


Choices were specihe the professions 
but labeled their pictures; Surgeon, Pediatrician, Brain Specialist, or Psy- 
chiatrist. Science was broken down into Chemist, Zoologist, Geologist. 
Engineers were Electrical or Civil Engineers. One boy said, “1 know what 
I want to be and I can spell it-archeologist, but I don't know how to 
draw it.” His friend replied, “Oh, just draw a man with very few clothes 
on and throw some bones around.” The drawing was recognizable, as 
well as amusing 

It is believed that this wide variety of occupations was due in part to 
the reading of these children, who are fond of biographies; and in part to 
the weekly audio-visual program which has introduced them to many 
ways that persons earn a living. The effect of their parents’ goals would 
be difficult to measure but in all probability some children have been in- 
fluenced by them. It is of interest to note that not a child saw himself as 
President of the United States, or as rich, although the latter was implied 
by some of the drawings 

It is hoped that these ambitions can be compared with the careers that 
the same children will be engaged in during the year 1976, when, it can 
be assumed, they will have completed their formal education. Some years 
ago, a similar questionnaire was given to five-year-olds, One who at that 
ave declared his intention of being a scientist, was given a Westinghouse 
award at sixteen. A girl who wished to be an artist is, at nineteen, a fash- 
ion designer These examples of ability and talent that developed early 
in life show the wisdom of fostering the interests of brieht children 
through guidance in the elementary school, for the choice of a secondary- 
school program may determine the course that they will follow later 

Over sixty of the four hundred children showed an interest in science, 
and since the need for scientists will increase in the next two decades, 
special effort will be made to give proper direction to these children who 
have expressed scientific interests 

It was interesting to see the number of different ways of earning a liv- 
ing that were listed and also to note how many children in this group of 


(Continued on page 88) 


four hundred chose each way 
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KATHARINE M. PUGH 


TEACHER. ORTHOGENIC BACKWARD 
CHILDREN. FITLER SCHOOL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


SOCIAL studies unit for orthogenic backward children must be planned 
A with great care in order to serve the needs of a wide variation in 
mental and physical ages. Greatest success can be achieved by adher- 
ing closely to the experience of the children in their own everyday lives. 
My orthogenic class recently became interested in Earning a Living. The 
boys had after-school jobs. One boy washed dishes in a boarding house, 
one helped in a chicken store, another swept up around a bakery, one 
served papers, several delivered grocery orders. 

We discussed what happened in our homes when the alarm went off in 
the morning. We realized that breadmen, milkmen, and men who deliv- 
ered the papers started off to work very early in the morning before most 
of us were awake. We talked about workers who work outside the home 
We made a list of what people do for us in order to earn their living, 
starting with the ways in which people we knew earned a living. This 
we divided into two groups: 

A. People who make or produce things 

B. People who render services. 

The children decided that the following list represented some of those 


who rendered a service direc tly to other people 


1. doctors 7. firemen 13 storekeepers 

2. nurses 8. policemen 14. milkmen 

5. dentists 9. lawyers 15. delivery men 

+. druggists 10. teachers 16. librarians 

5. beauticians 11. bank workers 17. transportation workers 
6. laundry workers 12. street cleaners 18. communication workers 


Some people who make or produce things were listed by the children 


1, auto workers 3. textile workers 5. steel workers 7. farmers 
2. carpenters +. garment workers 6. food manufacturers 
We made a big class book called “What's My Work?” in which each 


child told what his father did to earn a living. His original story was 


typed on a_ primer 
typewriter and dupli- 
cated so each child 


could paste the story 
in his own individual 
book. This he illus 
trated either with an 
original drawing or an 
magazine 
We used the 
words in these expe- 


appropriate 
pic ture 


rience content stories 
Here 


are a few of the typi- 


for our spelling 


Harold M. Lambert 


A welder at work 


cal stories. 
Workers help to make things 
Jimmy's father works at Budds 


Henry’s father works for a big steel 
company as a welder. 


He is a crane operator He wears a mask to protect his 


His crane picks up cars and puts eyes. 
them in another place A welder joins pieces of metal. 
It is a responsible job A welder earns a good living 
Class discussions on work were lively 
why people worked, what the tangible results of good work were, and 
The children decided that 
We decided we are happier 
(Continued on page 74) 


The children tried to analyze 


what spiritual values were involved in work 
work is an important part of everyone's life 


when we are busy. We work so that everyone 


Veer 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY RONALD J. NEIL 


1. The cir-cusiscom-ing totown, totown, With 
2. The cir - cus is coming, a three - ring show, The 


cir-cus iscom-ing,and we can S: We'll see the 


CARNIVAL TIME 


WORDS AND music MARIAN NICHOLS McMILLAN 
: 
e 
play and we'll all be gay, When the cir - cus comes to town. 
stunts and the “el - e - phunts,”’ In the great big three-ring show KEY To 


! mon - keys and li - ons and clowns, and clowns. The band will 


car val, acar-ni-val Isecom-ing to our town, 
f e+ phants and li -ons wild, The sho a treat, a 
== 

if 


There's going a big pa-rade, Led by fun+ny 
t of allthere’s going to be 


the AMUSEMENT PARK 


WORDS AND Music BY NICK P. COLUCC!I 


Come with me on the ry- go-round And we willridea-way, Wewillhittheo-pentrail Withayip-i-  yip~pee- 


> 


sme on the choo choo train; We give agreat, big « heer. the ca hoose, And Tl be the neer 


On the acr - 0 plane, Wheeeeecece! On the choo choo train, On the mer-ry- go-round, With» yip pee ay. 
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MABEL WATTS 


A Lut day long the swans floated happily together across the pond. 
The cows mooed conte ntedly together in the barnyard. The 
cardinals sang joyously together in the lilac bush by the kitchen 
window 
But the old man and the old lady did not get along together 
at all! 
If the old man fancied stew and dumplings for supper, then sure 


They could not agree on anything 


enough, the old lady longed for lobster 
If the old lady opened the window up wide, then the old man 


shivered, and slammed it down shut. 


If the old man decided to plant pansies in the window boxes, 


then his good wife would insist on petunias! 


No matter what the one of them wanted, the other was bound 


to wish for the opposite 
And they 


One was the daisy field be- 


They argued about this. They argued about that. 
argued about two things in partic ular 
hind the house. The other was a stocking full of silver coins. The 
problem was, what to buy with the money, to fix up that field? 

The old man had a mind to plant the field with cabbages. But 
the old lady disagreed. She had her heart set on turnips. 
And so it went all day long—snap, spat, squabble . . . cab- 
(Continued on page 76) 


bages, turnips! Turnips, cabbages! 


5 ryvwiis is a story about a little squirrel who lives “You march in a parade? 
af I out at Washington Park, near the zoo, He Why, this is just for big ani- 
He > and his mother share a nice cozy hole in one mals,” a bie black bear told 
es of those big trees next to the black bear's cage him kindly. “You would be 
st Most of the time, he tries to be a good little stepped on and hurt.” 
eo squirrel and mind his mother, but sometimes he I want to march! I want to march, too,” 
Prd likes to show off, and that is how he came to scolded the tiny creature 
ee. 2 be called “Silly.” “Come with me. You might get stepped on,” 
a It all happened on a night when the moon advised his mother 
i) . was shining down on the park, making it look But do you suppose he would listen? 
cg almost as light as day. The children had gone No, sir, he kept right on jumping up and 
f: home long ago and all of the big people too down and shouting, “I want to march!” 

All of a sudden, the big lion opened up the “Let's go sit on top of the elephant’s cage 
cA a door of his cawe and came walking out. “Let's and watch the parade That’s a fine high 
LS have a parade,” he said. “This looks like a place,” coaxed his mother 
fine nieht to marching!" But that little squirrel wouldn't listen. 
oe All the other animals agreed She finally had to take him by the paw and 
soe They came hurrving out of their cages and drag him up the hill with her. It took all of 

: got in line right behind the lion. During the her strength to get him seated safely at last, on 
mes, confusion and pushing around, a little voice top of the elephant’s house. Here was a fine 
ae began to squeal place to sit and watch the parade 
= “IT want to march! I want to march, too,” Atthe head of the line, came the lions march- 
ao chartered that small squirrel. ing, proud and stately Continued on page 77) 
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The 


STORIES FOR KINDERGARTEN 
AND PRIMARY GRADES 


OFESSOR POTTERBY came down to break- 

fast very sheepishly and said, “Good 
morning, Ella,” to his sister. “Did you sleep 
well?” 

“Humph!” snorted Miss Ella, who almost 
always disapproved of her brother's actions 
“How could anybody sleep well with that 
outside? All that growling and snorting and 
Humph!” 


“Now, Ella,” Professor Potterby said meek- 


slamming and banging! 


ly, “it won’t always be like this.” 

“Why not? A circus is a circus, even if it 
is a run-down ragvle-taggle circus.” 

“It isn’t a run-down circus,” Professor 
Potterby said. “It is Dingle’s Circus—a Star- 
Studded Spectacle, just as it says on the wag- 
ons. Only it’s fallen upon hard times.” 

“Bah!” Miss Ella slapped a stack of flap- 
jacks down before the Professor. “Imagine, 
having a broken-down circus unloaded smack 
in one’s back yard! It’s the craziest thing | 


ever heard of—except for your buying this 


broken-down old farm.” 
Professor Potterby swallowed as though 
“It’s a very 


something was choking him. 


ELIZABETH EICHER 


good farm, really. Very low. Very level. 
Near the river—” 

“Hah!” Miss Ella snorted. “I should say 
it is near the river. So near that every sum- 
mer the river floods the whole farm and the 
good soil has all been washed off. The land's 
not fit to grow anything—potatoes, wheat, 
anything. So we have plenty of room to take 
in Dingle’s Circus. We weren’t using the 
land for anything, anyway, as you just said.” 
Miss Ella glared at her brother. 

“But, Ella, Mr. Dingle didn’t have any 
more money. You just can’t unload a circus 
and leave it sitting on the station platform.” 

“Just listen to that.” 

Professor Potterby cocked his head. “That? 
Oh, that’s just Rajah. He’s hungry.” 

“As if we didn’t have enough trouble to 
feed ourselves,” Miss Ella snapped, “without 
feeding lions and tigers and things. What are 
you going to do with them anyway?” 

Professor Potterby shifted uneasily in his 
chair, “Oh, I'll think of something.” 

“Think of something! If you think J am 


Continued on page 77 
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going to cook and 


LUCY GALLUP 


nce there was a little girl named Gail. She lived in a little white cottage on the vn 
O side of a hill by a little blue lake. She lived there with her mommy and her 
daddy, and her little brother, Carl ‘bey 
Almost every day after he came home from work in the summer, Gail's daddy 
went fishing. Just before he went, he would say to Carl, “When you grow biy, I'll 
take you fishing with me.” 

And all the time Gail kept wishing that she could go fishing ' 
Then her daddy would get into his boat and row away <> 
with bright red seats and bright red oars. When daddy rowed, the wet oars would ; 
flash and twinkle, and drip bright sparkles—splash! splash!—making circles on top \) 

of the water. 
Gail always stood and watched daddy row away. If she watched long enough, 
sometimes she would see him lift his long fish pole high in the air and pull up a fish 
And all the time Gail kept wishing that she could go fishing. 
One day she asked her mother for some bread 
“Are you hungry?” 
“No,” answered Gail, “I want to feed the fish.” 


It was a white boat 


Her mother laughed and gave her a slice of bread. Gail went down to the dock 
and threw crumbs into the water. The little fish swam close. (Continued on page 76) 
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¥ 01# hadn't been named Lancelot Valentino Twigg, things might have 
been different 
of his ten years of life 
New York. And he had a name that made old ladies smile sentimentally 
but brought leers from his schoolmates in the Ridley-Wright Private 
School he attended. He wished he was called Spike like the ranch- 


ers son out there on the desert with the horses 


Or if he'd lived in the country at least one month out 
Instead he had lived in a skyscraper apartment in 


Lance stood by the watering trough where trailing willow tree branches 
swayed, and squinted out into the glare of the 
desert beyond. A cloud of dust was shuttling 
back and forth and in it dark shapes were gal- 
loping 
glimpsed Spike’s Palomar. Soon the ranch boy 
would reach the heavy gate with his band of 
horses. He had told Lance to open that gate. 

Rasy enough to open a gate, and yet out there 
in the hot sunlight there were sure to be rattle- 
snakes. It was just the right location for them— 
rocks on which they'd be sunning themselves. 
He'd read it all in a book. So he knew. And he 
had ne horse under him to hold him off the 
ground safe from reptiles 

“I could say I had to go back to the ranch 
house,” But he could see 


the skeptical look Spike’s face would get after 


Lance told himself 


such a flimsy excuse, 

He picked up a fallen willow branch. It was 
flexible, whiplike. Watching the ground care- 
fully, he edged toward the gate. 
He beat the 
“This'll rouse "em, make ’em rattle, an’ I'll know 


The scattered rocks were bare when he scanned them. 
dust with his branch 
where they are,” he said 

He got no response from the invisible rattlers. He must hurry. The 
pounding hools were almost upon him 

He slipped the bar back and began to push. The gate swung easily. 
He heard Spike shout, and then the horses thudded past, making the 
ground vibrate. Manes flying, white teeth showing, eyes glaring, they 
looked wiid and dangerous to him. He shrank away. His foot went into a 
hole and he fell flat on his back. He screamed. Now the end would come. 


bie’d be struck by the nearest rattler. He jerked dizzily to his feet. 


Occasionally, at the end of the pack he ia} 


Spike’s voice yelped from the willows, “Close the gate, buckaroo!” 

Lance shoved automatically. 

The horses were lined up at the trough drinking. He stood watching 
from a safe distance. 

“Pick your horse, pal,” Spike said. “I'll teach you how to saddle him.’ 
He slid off Palomar’s back, barely glancing at Lance. 

Lance felt as cold as ice. He stared at the dusty backs and the restless, 
stamping feet. Where was his longing to ride now? He had followed the 


swift-flying riders in his books at home, Indians 
in hot pursuit of white men on the prairies, 
cowboys tracking down rustlers. He had visual- 
ized himself astride a horse racing across the 
desert. But now things were different. These 
horses were wild and had tempers. The desert, 


he had discovered, was bleak and immense. 
What if a horse ran away with him, threw him 
off into the rattlesnakes and left him, lost and 


Lois A/Jen 


alone, where no one would ever find him! 
Spike was scratching his head, his hand 
shoved under his wide sombrero. “Don’t you 
ever talk, pal?” he said. The word pal seemed 
to have a sting in it this time. “Which cayuse 
you goin’ to choose?” 
Lance licked his lips 
around the place today,” he said. 


think I'll just look 
“Maybe to- 
morrow.” 

Spike stared at him. “You don’t want to 
ride?” he asked in an amazed voice. 

Lance avoided his blue eyes. “Not today.” 

“Or tomorrow,” Spike said. “You don't need to tell me that you’re 
plannin’ to spend the whole month on the ground. Scared, aren’t you?” 

Lance turned and stalked quickly toward the ranch house. He'd tried 
not to let on. How had Spike known? Now Spike would look down on 
him, laugh at him, tell the boys from the neighboring ranches that the 
summer boarder, Lancelot Valentino Twigg, was a sissy. The whole 
month was ruined this very day. He'd have been happier reading all 
He heard Spike running toward him. His hand gripped 
Lance’s shoulder. “How close you ever been to a horse?” he asked. 

Lance shook himself loose. Should he tell? Well, why not? Spike 
Continued on page 87) 


summer. 


knew the worst about him already, 


- HOULD you ever happen to mect a Hawaiian fisherman carrying his nets, don’t 


ask him if he’s going fishing 


It won't do you any good. He won't tell you. 


And this is the reason why. 


Once upon a time long ago there was a shark who lived in the ocean near the is- 


other home 


planted taro to eat 


land of Kauai in Hawaii 
ers. Whenever he wanted to, Kawelu could change himself into a man. 

Kawelu had two homes. His shark home was beneath a large {lat rock over a pool 
on the edwe of the sea 
This was a little grass house in the middle of a taro patch. Kawelu 


This shark's name was Kawelu. Kawelu had magic pow- 


But when Kawelu pretended to be a man, he moved to his 


When the taro grew big roots, Kawelu would boil them, then 


get out his poi pounder and pound the roots until they become poi. Poi looks like 


his poi 


Trick 


A Legend of Old Hawaii 
b 
Caf perine Christopher 


Kawelu’s man home wasn’t far from his shark home 


luau, Kawelu wouldn't say anything 


wallpaper paste and some people think it tastes like it, too. 
Even today you can see the deep bowl in the rock where Kawelu used to pound 


This made it easy for 


him to change from shark to man or man to shark as often as he wished 

Now Kawelu was very crafty. Whenever he was a man, he acted so pleasant and 
friendly that all the neighbors thought, “What a fine person Kawelu is!” And for a 
long time none of them suspected that Kawelu wasn’t a man at all, just a shark 
pretending to be a man 

Whenever the neighbors passed by Kawelu’s house, he would stop digging in his 
taro patch or stop pounding his poi and ask where they were going. If they told him 
they were going fishing, Kawelu would wish them good luck and full nets. If they 
said they were going to visit their cousins to eat roast pig and swect potatoes at a 


But after a while the neighbors began to 


wonder why it was that those who talked with Kawelu on their way to fish, never 


came back. 


“This is very strange,” 
that person seems to have very bad luck indeed 


they mused. “Whenever Kawelu wishes anyone good luck, 
He is always lost in the ocean.” 


Then the neighbors thought some more and made a plan. They asked a little 


STQRIES FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


boy to hide behind the big rock overhanging Kawelu’s shark home, and watch. 
“See if you can find out what's happening to our friends,” they told him. 


From his hiding place underneath the big rock, the little boy could see Kawelu 


digging in his taro patch. He saw some neighbors come by 
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mt and Davey Hodgkins were walking home from school on the last day, 
W comparing report cards. Then they both laughed. “Exactly the same marks 
A in history, A in shop, and B in everything else! I see they're going to let 
you into the seventh grade,” Will commented, 
“I still can’t catch up with you. They're going to shove you along to the 


eighth,” Davey laughed. 
“Let's stop and show Dad,” Will suggested, as they came to the Old First 
Church. 


The boys opened the door and walked in. Inside were sawhorses, scaffolding, 


ladders, and several workmen. It looked more like a woodworking shop than a 
church. 
“Here’s a couple of carpenters looking for a summer job,” someone said, They 
looked up and saw their father on a high scaffold near the ceiling 


“Hi, boys,” called some of the other workmen. The boys walked carefully 


Ys among the piles of lumber and the toolboxes scattered on the floor 


car penters. 


b 
Sally 


good at history, too.’ 

“What are you doing to the church?” Davey asked. “It’s all torn up.” 

“A complete job of restoration, son,” Mr. Hodgkins answered. “We're going to 
make this old church look as it did when it was new.’ 

“Boy, I wish I could work here,” Will said. “This would be fun.” 

“I think we could find you a job, part time, anyway,” their father said. “A\l- 
ways need somebody to sweep and fetch and carry.’ 


Mr. Hodgkins climbed down the ladder. After a quick look at the report 
cards, their father said, “That's good, boys. Guess you're both going to be good 
And a carpenter here in Bennington, Vermont, needs to be pretty 


“Can we start right now?” Will asked 


“Well, it’s quitting time now,” Mr. Hodgkins said. “Davey, you can help me 


put my tools away. Will, you roll up those blueprints 


UPPER-GRADE STORIES 


OUTRAN you,” Martha shouted to Olaf as they came to the village 

boat stop. 

“I don’t care. I wasn’t really racing. I just came for the mail. It’s 
your dress, not mine,” Olaf retorted and kicked a pebble about. 

. They waited and waited, but there was no sign of a mail boat working 
its way around the Norwegian lake to their village Finally Martha left 
almost in tears. Sadly she climbed up the 

steep little hill to the house 

“Mother, what will I do? Who ever heard 
of a queen in an old dress? All the other girls 
will have new dresses!” Martha wailed 

Just then Martha's friend, Magda, came by 
to ask if Olaf could help gather birch boughs 
to decorate the house. 

“Mother says it won't be St. John’s Eve 
without birch branches to decorate. We've p 
been housecleaning for a week. Why, what's 
wrong, Martha?” Magda asked 

“I don’t have a new dress! What's St 
John’s Eve without a new dress? And me 
queen, too! Imagine that!” ; 

“Mother made my dress. It wouldn't seem 
right for me to have a new dress when the 
queen has to wear an old one. Wear my 
dress, Martha,” Magda offered. 

“No, no,” Martha protested. “I couldn't 
It wouldn’t be fair to you.” 

“Wear my queen dress from last year 
then,” Maeda said. 

“It wouldn’t fit. Thanks anyway, Magda 
I'll just stay home. I couldn’t bear it! Oh, 
why did that mail boat have to be late today of all days?” Martha cried. 

“Run back again, Olaf, and see if the boat’s in sight. Then you can 
go with Magda. [I'll start looking for something for Martha to wear,” 
Mother said. 

“Dresses!” said Olaf in disgust. 

Ingri, Martha’s older sister, was on her way to the meadow. “She 
could wear something of mine,” she offered. “I'm going out to pick 
some flowers for the bouquet to put under my pillow. Tonight I'll 
dream of my future husband.” 

Mother smiled as Ineri left. She remembered the flowers she had 
picked and the new dresses she had had. “Let’s find something just in 
case the boat doesn’t come.” Mother knew how unhappy Martha felt. 


y 


(Continued on page 72) 


“I won't wear Ingri’s dresses. ‘They're too big, and anyway, a queen 
in an old dress would be terrible. If my dress doesn’t come, I'}l stay 
home. Someone else can be queen,” Martha sobbed as she followed 
Mother into the house. 

“It’s bad luck to stay inside tonight,” Mother reminded her 

In the little storeroom they opened the trunk where the family’s best 
things were kept. Martha looked carefully at 
each item and shook her head. At last they 
were at the very bottom. What was that? 
Something beautiful! 

“It’s lovely!” Martha gasped, holding the 
dress up to herself. “But it’s too big. Could 
you remake it? Is there time?” 

“Yes, of course there'll be time. I’m glad 
I saved it,” Mother said and began measur- 
ing and cutting 

“This is my wedding dress. Can you im- 
o agine that I was ever that small?” she asked 

as she sewed the beautifully embroidered 
old-fashioned dress 


\ch CG Olaf had started for the boat landing 


Girls and dresses! He wished Martha had 


been a boy. Boy twins would have been fun, 


but to have a girl for a twin was a different 
matter, He looked up at the dark green walls 
of the mountains that reached higher than 
the clouds and were snowcapped, ‘The blue 
of the sky was reflected in the still waters of 
the lakes. A swift-running river tumbled 
noisily down the Will. If Martha were a boy, 
they would now be searching for firewood 
Suddenly he took off for the boat stop. He still had te find birch boughs 
for Magda. If he hurried, there would still be time to wather wood 

The boat had come. He got the mail and a packaye and raced home 
Now Martha would have a new dress. 

“I hope it won't fit,” he said jokingly 

Martha quickly untied the package. She slipped the dress over her 
head. It did fit, but wasn’t near as pretty as Mother's dress. Martha 
shook her head and pulled it off 

“I'll wear your wedding dress. It’s the most beautiful dress in the 
whole world,” she whispered 

Olaf had time to carry three loads of wood to the lakeside. A can of 
tar and two barrels completed his pile. Boys and (Continued on page 72) 
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Words and Music by Maleolm C, Pappin 
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la la la; He mere - ly made him - self long and short, you see. Itsas e¢as- yas can 
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be, Just like one, two, three; I put him ina box. “Now stay there,” Isaid. Whenl | 
/ 
Ritard ~~~ a tempo 
T 
o—o— 
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took off the lid, "Twasa  but-ter-fly —in- stead. Now he flies in my gar - den and 
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lands upinthetree. Whenl smile upathim,He flies right down by me. 


T 
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TO THE EGRESS 


Phineas Taylor Barnum, he 

Started a great menagerie. 

He put his brutes in a big museum 

And let the people pay to see ’em. 
Crowds came in to see his show 

And stayed and stayed and would not go 
Until the showman sighed in doubt 

As to how he ever would get them out. 
The place was too full, it was very clear. 
Then P. T. Barnum had an idea. 

Why hadn’t he thought of it long before? 
He wrote “To the Egress” over a door. 


The passing folk saw the brand-new word. 
“What is an egress?” “Has anyone heard?” 
“With a name so full of ferocity 
What a wonderful animal that must be!” 
They pressed through the door in a sudden tide 
To find they had only stepped outside. 
There was nothing but street, and in great chagrin 
They hammered and clamored to get back in. 
But little availed. The mysterious sign 
Had folks crowding out in continuous line, 
And they could not say that the showman lied 
For an egress is the way outside. — 
—CLIFTON J. NOBLE 


MY DADDY AND I 


When we ride through the city, my daddy and I, 
What do we see as we drive by? 

A sprawling park and a great big zoo 

With bears and tigers and a wild emu. 

Two tall statues of heroes from the past, 

Two red taxicabs driving very fast. 

Three fire engines racing off to fires, 

Four service stations for checking gas and tires, 
Five friendly policemen with whistles to blow, 
Showing the traffic which way to go. 

Six fine restaurants with things to eat galore, 

Six movie houses and a grocery store. 

Seven barbershops and seven big schools, 

And seven tall churches where we learn good rules. 
Eight blocks of houses, al! look-alikes, 

With doorways quite crowded by buggies and bikes. 
Nine hundred people hurrying home to dinner, 


Trying to board the buses, wishing they were thinner. 


Ten tall skyscrapers reaching for the sky— 
That’s what we see in the city, Daddy and I. 


—ANNE ALEXANDER 


COW WAYS 


What do you think our mother cow did 
When she had a calf one day? 

She took it out in the pasture and hid 
It snugly and safely away. 


It wouldn’t answer our pleading call, 
And it wouldn’t move a bit. 
And maybe we wouldn’t have found it 
at all 
But the cow led us straight to it. 


And Father put it over his arm 
And patted its sleek red hair, 
And told it it couldn’t come to harm 
While he and the cow were there, 


So we carried it back to the barn, and 
now, 
Out there in a warm, dry pen, 
It romps around beside the cow, 
Then sleeps and romps again. 
ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


THE VIEWPOINT 


As we face the hill of knowledge 

It is steep, rough, and deceptive, 

But the higher we ciimb up it 

The iovelier is our perspective. 
THELMA IRELAND 


A CURIOUS BOY 


“Does your buzz go round and round 
When you make that sawing sound?” 
Said he to the bee. 


“Do you put your feelers out 
When you quickly turn about 
To flutter by, Butterfly?” 


“Firefly, I've thought a lot: 
Is your little taillight hot?” 
~MARIE-JEANNE DUHAMEL 


Verse 


NO SWIM FOR HIM 


A lad whom I recently met 
Has not learned to swim at all yet. 
He said, “Oh, I'd try 
But I like keeping dry 
And the water's so awfully wet.” 
LUCRETIA PENNY 


OUR FLAG 


Cur country’s flag waves in the breeze, 
A lovely sight to see, 

Is it the color and design 
That most appeal to me? 

Or is it what it stands for that 
Brings tears, but tears of pride— 

The mighty scope, possessions, wealth 
Now scattered far and wide? 

Or is it our great history that 
Makes my heart skip a beat? 

We've never known disgrace or shame; 
May we never know defeat! 

No, it is more than earthly wealth, 

‘ Fame, glory, pride, and might. 

It’s faith in what it represents 
Truth, freedom, justice, right 

THELMA IRELAND 


JOE’S DANCING BEAR 


Joe's dancing bear, Joe's dancing bear, 
He jumps and bumps around 

His shaggy front feet paw the air, 
His hind feet stamp the ground, 


His collar shakes, his fur coat quakes, 
Each time he kicks and hops. 

He soon grows tired dancing there 
And, suddenly, he stops. 


When Joe asks, “Will you dance again?” 
His heavy head shakes, “No!” 
Then, jumping in their circus truck, 
Whiz! Zoom! Away they go! 
ADELE M. BAKOVSKY 


THE LIGHTHOUSE AND 
THE BELL BUOY 


The lighthouse winks and winks at me, 


GOIN’ FISHIN’ 


I like mountain lakes 
And big clambakes, 
And goin’ fishin’, 


T 
T 


I like tall fir trees 
And an ocean breeze, 
And goin’ fishin’. 


I like hummingbirds, 
And big long words, 
And goin’ fishin’ 


I like playin’ ball, 

But moat of all, 

I like goin’ fishin’. 
DILL MASON 


“Bl-ink, bl-ink” upon the sea; 
N 
And breaks and rolls, the lighthouse tells 


o maiter how the water swells 


he passing ships, “Beware, beware! 
he rocks are close! Take care! Toke care 


And bobbing near, the bell buoy floats 
“A-clang, a-clang.” 
Hang on the air, 80 seamen all 

Can hear and heed its warning call. 


“Bl-ink, bl-ink.” 
The sailors see and chart their way. 
“A-clang, a-clang.” 
The bell buoy sounds with every jog. 
The helmsman sees the big light swing; 
He hears the faithful bell buoy ring 


Its mournful notes 


By night and day 


In rain and fog 


LOUISE SCOTT WRIGLEY 
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M y amxrn grade had been taking imaginary 


trips to various Old World continents, and 
their map making had included the sea routes 
of Vasco da Gama, Colurnbus, and Magellan 


Motivation 


A comparison of these early explorations with 
the scientific expeditions to the Antarctic such 
as the current “Operation Deepfreeze I” led by 
Rear-Admiral Richard EB. Byrd produced these 
reactions among the children 

|. A desire to gain information as to why men 
from the United States are in Antarctica 

2. An interest in finding out how they plan 
to achieve their goals 

3. A realization of the beauty, mystery, and 


danwers of the southernmost continent 


Geographical Facts 


Low ation 

Antarctica is bounded by the Antarctic Cir 
cle, and is surrounded by a wide band of ice 
laden sea. Sdine icebergs have a thickness of 
1,000 feet, and are many acres in extent 
Size 

Antarctica is nearly twice as large as the 
United States 
Surface 

Most of Antarctica is covered by an ice cap 
(1% miles thick in places . and the actual 
shore line is hidden by ice masses rising perpen- 
dicularly from the water. Altitude at the South 
Pole is more than 9,000 feet. Algae give color 
to the blue and green lakes found in the barren 
hills of exposed rock in Wilkes Land near the 
Queen Mary Coast 
ing ice-free is not known.) ‘There is at least one 
active voleano, Mt. Erebus (15,000 feet). 


Climati 


The reason for their be- 


Temperatures range from freezing to 100 de 
grees below zero. In summer, around the edges 
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Oficial Navy Photograph 


ALL ABOARD FOR 
Antarctica 


of Antarctica, it is above freezing. Nobody 
knows how cold the interior is. Sudden bliz- 
zards are frequent, with winds attaining a veloc- 
ity of 150 miles an hour. Spring begins in No- 
vember, and midwinter comes in June 
Plant and Animal Life 

Although vegetation is scanty, several species 
of grasses, mosses, and lichens are found. The 
birds include penguins (that can’t fly), petrels, 
and albatrosses. ‘There are seals, whales, sea 
lions, dolphins, sponges, mollusks, and various 
species of fish in the sea 
/ ral el 

Icebreakers, airplane carriers, seaplane tend- 
ers, destroyers, oilers, cargo vessels, amphibious 
planes, helicopters, parachutes, snow trucks, 
sleds, and dogs are used in reaching and explor- 


ine the continent, 


Histerical Facts 


1. In the 1700's, daring explorers set out from 
England, France, and Russia to try to reach the 
South Pole, but ice-filled seas stopped them 

2. In 1773, Captain James Cook, an English- 
man, crossed the Antarctic Circle and circum- 
navigated the Antarctic Ocean. 

}. Nathaniel B. Palmer, an American skip- 
per, saw the continent in 1821 while hunting 
seals in a 47-foot boat (Palmer Peninsula 

+. In 1840, Lieutenant Charles Wilkes of the 
U.S. Navy led five ships through the icy waters 
and sighted the coast (Wilkes Land). 

5. In 1842, Sir James Clark Ross, a British 
explorer, found a huge dent in the coast (Ross 
lee Shelf in the Ross Sea 

6 Captain Robert F. Scott,. British naval of- 
ficer, explored much territory and made valu- 
able scientific investigations in 1902 

7. The Englishman, Ernest Shackleton, was 
determined to further his country’s claims and 
in 1909 he reached the South Magnetic Pole. 


Bernice Nuckols Stanley 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, 
Crestview Elementary School, 
Henrico County, Virginia 


8. Roald Amundsen, a Norwegian, was the 
first to reach the South Pole, on December 14, 
1911. 

9. On his second expedition, Captain Scott 
hoped to reach the pole first, but he arrived a 
few weeks later than Amundsen. 

10. In 1914, Ernest Shackleton returned and 
crossed Antarctica from the Weddell Sea to the 
Ross Sea 

11. Richard E. Byrd (now Rear-Admiral), an 
American naval officer from Virginia, flew over 
the South Pole in November 1929. He explored 
more than a million square miles of Antarctica, 
and built a camp— Little America I. He returned 
to Antarctica in 1933-35, and spent the winter 
alone studying the temperature and winds. 

12. Lincoln Ellsworth, an American, flew 
across the continent in 1935 

13. In 1939-40, Byrd led a government expe- 
dition to Antarctica, and remained there over a 
year studying its secrets at Little America III. 

14. The December 1946 Expedition of 4,000 
men, under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Byrd, was known as the Antarctic Development 
Project. Their job was to gather meteorological 
data and prepare landing strips and bases. 

15. In October 1954, the United States Navy 
sent a survey party of 250 men to Antarctica on 
the icebreaker ship, USS. Atka. The crew 
planned to lay groundwork for three bases to 
be established early in 1956, one near the old 
camp of Little America IV, one at Marie Byrd 
Land, and the other at the South Pole. During 
the year 1955, three men were to live alone at 
the South Pole Base, studying weather and col- 
iecting other scientific information 

16. Admiral Byrd made his fifth visit to Ant- 
arctica in the fall of 1955 as head of the U.S. 
scientific expedition called “Operation Deep- 
freeze.” By the middle of 1957, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment plans to have 100 scientists located in 
Antaretica, In 1958, relief groups will replace 
these scientists. When the scientists and equip- 
ment are brought out in February 1959, this ex- 
pedition will be concluded. Other nations will 
similarly staff Antarctic stations. 


Hew Useful Is the Antarctic? 


1. Some scientists believe that it contains 
large deposits of coal, oil, uranium, lead, gold, 
silver, and other minerals 

2. The weather experts want to know more 
about Antarctica’s winds and storms and their 
effect on other parts of the world. They plan 
to set up several year-round bases 


Sharing Antarctica 


1. In 1948, our government proposed setting 
up an organization with members from several 
nations to control Antarctica. It was hoped that 
the nations would work (Continued on page 75) 
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Why not take a 


Summer Course in 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS 


| did and loved it. 


DIANNE SAMUELSON 


Teacher, First Grade, Seward School, 
Seattle, Washington 


UMMER will soon be here again and our 
S thoughts are turning once more to college 
campuses and to picking up a few more credits 
We scan the college bulletins. We ask ourselves, 
“What course can I take that will really inspire 
me to go back to the classroom and challenge 
What course can I 
the an- 


my children in a new way? 
take that will be practical?” 
swer is creative dramatics! 


To me, 


What Is ¢reative Dramatics? 


In many people’s minds creative dramatics is 
confused with formal stage productions for chil- 
dren. It is not formal! It is really informal 
playmaking where children are encouraged to 
play out an idea. ‘They make up their own dia- 
logue and action. Six-year-old Marilyn said to 
us, “I am doing something to help my mother 
Can you guess what it is?” She proceeded to 
pantomime cleaning her room. 

Creative dramatics can also be used to the de- 
light of all in playing out a well loved story o1 
poem. Says Bill, “Can I be the big bad wolf 
who wants to eat the three pigs?” Sometimes, 
the dramatic material comes from the children’s 
own imagination, such as the time Bruce took 
the class on a flight to another planet 

What are the values im creative dramatics? 
The plays are not created for an audience but 
for the sheer enjoyment and benefit of the play- 
The stress is on “Do it your own way.” 
See how John does it a 
Ronald, who thinks 


else.” 


ers. 
“Tina has a good idea. 
different way! Good for 
for himself and 
Creative thinking is praised and encouraged 
Playmaking is democratic; 
the value of working together and on the im- 


doesn’t copy someone 


its emphasis is on 


portance of each person’s part in the whole 
Ability in making oneself understood is another 
important growth. Self-confidence is developed 
as the children forget themselves and cach be- 


comes a character in the story 


Seme of the author's first-grade pupils, 
Seward School, Seattle, Washington, 
are creatively dramatizing Millions of 
Cats, by Wanda Gag (Coward-MeCann) 


Creative dramatics can be used successfully 
with all age groups, beginning with children of 
As one observes a group of five- 
with 


pre “MC hool age. 


and six-year-olds and compares them 
seven- and eight-year-olds and the junior-high- 
school children, one sees the fascinating devel- 
and imaginations freed to 


opment of minds 


express themselves 


Summer School HKecollections 


Allow me to share with you a personal expe- 
rience. Last summer, I took one of the creative 
dramatics courses offered at the University of 
Washington. In the field of children’s drama, 
the School of Drama at this university is recog- 
nized as a leader. It is the first school in the 
country to require those majoring in elementary 
education to take courses in creative dramatics. 
In the summer, it has a full-time staff of four 
creative-dramatics instructors. Agnes Haaga is 
Director of the Creative Dramatics Program. 
Another on the staff is Geraldine Siks, co-author 
with Ruth Lease of one of the leading books in 
the field 
and Community (Harper and Brothers) 
“We 
the students a multiple approach to creative 
dramatics. (1) 
municate the philosophy and techniques 2 


Creatwe Dramatics in Home, School, 


Agnes Haaga made this comment, vive 


Lectures and discussion cor- 


Participation of the class members in actual 
playmaking helps them throw off their adult 
inhibitions, and their 
3) Reading literature in the field of creative 
dramatics and the creative process brings new 


rediscovet imaginations 


insight and appreciations, and reading and an- 
alyzing stories and poems suitable for dramati- 
zation give them something practical to take to 
their classrooms. (4) 
children’s groups in action shows how every- 


Finally, observation of 


thing learned is put into practice.” 
After taking a course in creative dramatics, 
a teacher finds herself (or himself) changed in 


several ways. She becomes more aware of the 
individual children and their individual needs. 
Instead of the “Now, boys and girls,” approach, 
her mind is running along new channels. “How 
can I give Elizabeth a chance to use a little of 
vivid imagination for the-benefit of the 
How can | help Bill work off a little of 
that dynamic energy in a worth-while way? 
How can | help Claudia overcome her self- 
consciousness?” This is what creative dramatics 
is vitally concerned with on all age levels. It is 
not the production, it is the process that is im- 


her 


class? 


portant 


The Importance of Motivation 


Another emphasis in creative-dramatics cours- 
es which the teacher can’t help taking back to 
the classroom is a new appreciation for the idea 
of motivation. How often we bring an idea cold 
to children and expect them to be enthusiastic 
about it. We forget the gap that lies between 
the idea (or subject matter) and the children 
Perhaps we ourselves have been thinking about 
the idea for a long time, and we are excited 
about it! So why is Julie whispering to Ned? 
Why is Donald sprawled lazily across his desk? 
Why? 


be motivated, We owe it to the children to show 


Because we have neglected their need to 


them how our idea or subject matter is related 
We think 


the idea may best be presented to the group and 


to their interests. must about how 


In using creative dramatics, 
We see 


that enthusiasm follows getting into the mood 


related to them. 
we set the mood and then we begin 


We can apply this important concept of motiva- 
tion t6 all areas of our teaching 


Learning to Understand Children 


How well I remember that summer day when 
I sat in an informal semicircle with nineteen 
other teachers waiting for our first session in the 


creative-dramatics course (Continued on page 75) 
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CU AMACTERS 


CLOCK FIken Mas. NEWRLI 
READER Mn. CHIAN 


GRANDMA WHEE 
Mi, DANE 
Miss CAPER 
Mu, GRAN BILLY 
SETTING 
Indoors. A toy telephone is placed 


on a low table, desk, or chair at center 
front, so that when using it both Trippy 
and Mother will face the audience. 

Trippy may be seated at right rear, 
facing audience; he may return to this 
seat or he may enter cach time from 
behind curtains or a eereen. Uf seated 
on sage, he may have toys, euch as 
blocks, trains, care, books: of he may 
have paper and crayons on a table, in 
which he appears to be interested be- 
tween incidents, 

Mother may be seated at left rear, 
facing audience; she may return to her 
coat after each telephone call or she 
may enter from behind curtains, I 
seated on stage, she may have some 


(Clock Fixer, having set the 
hands of the clock at nine o'clock, 
shows clock to the audience.) 

READER 
Saturday morning, when the tele- 


It was nine o'clock on 


phone rang. 


(Bell Ringer rings bell.) 


TRIPPY (running happily toward 
phone) — Buzz-2-2-2-2! (Picks up 
phone.) Hello. This is Trippy 
Hopkins speaking. 

mR. GRAN~ Hello, Trippy. I am 
Mr. Gran, the groceryman. I want 


to talk to your mother about her 
grocery order 

rapry~Ohkay, Mr. Gran. (Calls. ) 
Mo-ther! It's for you Hands 
phone to Mother as she comes.) 

(takes phone)—Thank 
you, Trippy She may carry on a 
conversation with Mr 
groceries, but as this is Trippy’s 
story her part may be done in pan- 


Gran about 


toname, briefly.) 
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ROSE O'BRIEN 


Kindergarten Teacher, Warren-Walker School, 
San Diego, California 


houschold task, such as knitting of 
ironing, in which she appears to be in- 
terested between incidents, 

Clock Fixer stands or site with a 
clock in hie hands, near the telephone. 
Reader and Hell Ringer stand or sit 
heside Clock Fixer. 

Each of the others who talks on the 
telephone appears down stage left with 
a telephone in his or her hands. 


Nore 


This skit may be dramatized in the 
home, in the classroom, or in the audi- 
torium. lt can be shortened by omit- 
ting any of the telephone conversations 
or added to by having other people 
eall. 

If four children wish to do the play, 
one child can be Reader, Clock Fixer, 
and Bell Ringer, and one child behind 
a screen can read all the parts except 
Trippy's and Mother's. 

bven though the speeches are written 
out, this is the kind of play children 
will automatically take over and do 
creatively After they get the idea let 
them handle the details. 


meanwhile walking back 
Not for me 


rairvry 
to his place, sulkily 
Not for me! 

Mother says good-by, puts down 
the phone , and returns to her place 
Wr. Gran disappears ) 

Clock Fixer shows clock with 
hands set at half past nine 

neapeR—It was half past nine © 
Saturday morning, when the tek 
phone rang 

(Bell-Ringer rings beil 

raivry (while skipping happily 
toward the phone Buzz-z-2-2-2-2 
(Speaks into phone Hello. This 
is Trippy Hopkins speaking. 

mas. NeweLt—Hello, Trippy. 
am Mrs. Newell ] want to talk to 
your mother about the meeting on 


Monday 


will call her. (Calls 
Mo-ther! 
Mothe r comes to the phone . 


and talks 
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raivry (walking back disheart- 
edly)—Not for me. Not for me! 

Clock Fixer shows clock.) 

READER—It was ten o'clock on 
Saturday morning, when the tele- 
phone rang 


Bell Ringer rings bell 


(shipping happily toward 
phone (Picks up 
phone Hello. This is Trippy 
Hopkins speaking 

MR. CHAN—Hello, Trippy. am 
Mr. Chan, the dairyman. I want 


to talk to your mother about the 
morning milk delivery 
raivey—I will call my mother, 
Mr. Chan Calls.) Mo-ther! 
Mother comes forward and 
takes phone, talks, put phone back 
in cradle, returns to her place 
TRIPPY 
uth a stamp of disgust 
me. Not for me! 
Clock Fixer shows clock 
Reader makes announcement 
Bell Ringer rines bell 
rRIPPY (skips toward phone 
Picks it up Hello 
this is Trippy Hopkins speaking 
GRANDMA WHEE~Hello, Trippy 
| am Grandma Whee. Just tell 
your mother, I'll come at three 
will tell Mother. (Puts 
down phone and turns to Mother.) 
Grandma Whee will come at three. 
Walks away sulkily 
Mother smiles in acceptance of 
Nods he ad 
Not for me 
Slumps in chair 
Clock Fixer shows clock 
Reader makes announcement 
Bell Ringer rings bell 
happily toward 
Picksitup 


This is Trippy Hopkins 


meanwhile walking away 


Not for 


Buzz-z-2-z-z! 


messace. 


TRIPPY Not for me 


rRIPPY kippine 
phone) 


Hello. 


Buzz-z-2-z-z! 


I am 


MR. DARE—Hello, Trippy. 
Mr. Dare, who does repair. I want 
to talk to your mother about her 
washing machine. 

rrippy—I will call her. 
Mo-ther! 

Mother proceeds as before.) 

TRIPPY walks away 
with kicks of foot showing disgust, 
with head cupped in 
hands)—Not for me. Not for me! 

At half past eleven, Miss Caper 
from the city paper phones to ask 
Trippy’s mother about her party. 
Action and Trippy’s reaction are 


Calls. ) 


(meanwhile 


and sits 


as before 

Clock Fixer shows clock 

READER 
noon—oa Saturday when the tele- 
phone rang. 

Bell Ringer rings bell 

TRIPPY (sitting slum pe d in chair, 
raises his head)—Buzz! Buzz! Just 
No telephone call for 


It was twelve o'clock 


buzz away! 
me today! 
moruHer (looks at Trippy, smiles, 


walks to phone Hello! Smiles 
and turns toward Trippy.) ‘Tele- 
phone for you, Trippy! 

rrippy (runs to phone)—Hello 
This is Trippy 

BILLY CAnoUN—Hello, Trippy. 


I'm Billy Cahoun. Can you come 
over this afternoon? I have a new 
car that fits the track—with a real 
motor—goes up and back! 

TRIPPY hopping on one foot) 
Hurray! Hurray! I'll ask Mother. 
Turns to face Mother.) 

(Mother smiles and nods yes.) 


TRIPPY (into phone)—Yes, I can 
come. I'll be there by half-past 
one! (Returns phone to cradle and 


runs off stage.) Yippee! 
Clock Fixer holds clock high to 
show the hands at half-past one.) 


Pa v 
car 

= 
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ELEANOR G. MAXWELL 


OONER or later each semester one of my 
S first- or second-graders will pipe up with 
the question; “When are we going to have a 
puppet show?” 

I may parry a bit. “Do you really want to 
go to all that work?” 

At this there is a general clamor. “Oh, yes, 
We want to.” 

“Well, if you really want to, think it over, 
and decide what kind of story you'd like to 
turn into a puppet show.” 


we do! It isn’t work for us 


Practically everyone in the class has a story 
to tell—stories they’ve heard; nursery stories; 


Variations ona 


THINK of puppets as any inanimate things which are animated through 
the imagination, and you won't feel the need for extensive preparation. The 
children can talk for toys, paper dolls, cutout pictures; hand, stick, and 
shadow puppets; and simple marionettes, manipulating them as they desire. 


Helen W. Robinson says— 


Make a puppet theater from a large carton placed 


on its side. 


Open out the two halves of the top to hide the 


puppeteers 
Cut wide openings in the sides of the box 
Use dollhouse furniture and dollhouse dolls 
dolls, or other small dolls for puppets 


paper 


adaptations of movies and TV pro- 
grams; cowboy, Indian, and Superman 
stories; and, best of all, stories that they 
create themselves! 

When the storytelling sessions are 
concluded, the right story has usually 
been selected. If not, we evaluate all 
the tales and decide which one we'd 
like to turn into a play. 

Soon it is time to decide just how 
many pictures or scenes we need lor our 
play and to paint those scenes. For ex- 
ample, with “Hansel and Gretel” last 
year, we painted the usual number of 
scenes, but some of the children want- 
ed a scene inside the witch's home, “It can 
be full of cobwebs, with broken springs on 
her couch, and queer pictures on the walls,” 
they said. 

The scenes which the children paint for 
their puppet shows are hung on the wall at 
about the same height as the blackboard. 
When the play is given, the puppeteers sit 
behind a screen about three feet high and 
hold their stick puppets above the screen’s 
top edge. The puppets then appear to the 
audience to be performing in front of appro- 
priate background scenery. 


June Esmond says— 
Paint a big carton brown 


Cut a hole to be the TY 


At the same time that the scenery is being 
pained other youngsters paint characters 
The characters average two feet in height 
The children use their own ideas about how 
to paint them. Villains are always favorites 
If there are a dozen or more witches painted, 
“Which witch is the 
scarey?” They know! 

Although the painting may take wechs, the 
children never grow tired. The hardest task 
is not work, but fun. No vestige of interest 
is ever lost. Rather, it accumulates. 

After we cut out the characters and tack 
them to the sticks, we are ready to have try- 
outs for the parts. The children love this. 
They try out for parts uniil every youngster 
has had a turn at something. As a rule, we 
let the child who originally told the best story 
direct his own play. With uncanny skill, the 
little director seldom fails to select the best 
cast right at the start. 

The first cast talk over 


we evaluate. most 


with the director 
the beginning of the play. They decide what 


the characters should say in the first scene 
Other 

This is a wonderful phase of the project 
Shy children, inspired by the play, and safe 
behind the big screen, (Continued on page 714) 


children contribute ideas. 


screen and 


paint a yellow band around it for a halo light 


For easy ways to make hand puppets, see 


March 1956, page 56. 


Paint scenery on old curtains and use for backdrops 


luke for 


(The pup 


peteers can see what they are doing without being seen. ) 


Dramatize stories from your own readers, 


all of your speeches 
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Tape-record some or 


Annie K. Wilson save— 

Paste pictures of animals and 
people on cardboard 

Cut them out 

Cut slits in the bottom of a 
sturdy cardboard box 

Invert box, so its bottom wil! 
be the stage floor 

Stand the stiffened pictures 
in the slits 

Change the people and animals 
about as you tell a story 

Seenery and stage properties 
can be cut out and fitted into 


slits too, 
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by Timmy Lachman and his pals, who in 1951 comprised the 
Oldest Group of the School in Rose V alley, Moylan, Pennsylvania 


(CHARACTERS 


scientist US. citizen, 

ASSISTANT A eweretary. 

A volee off stage. 

MIGHTY ATtA®S American wrestler. 

Men from Mare. 

MARTIAN Speaks no English 

SECOND MARTIAN | 

MAMTIAN | 

Of Mare, His name is 
Physical 

Mother of sone Schoolater and 
firightalator, represented by dolls 
or young children 

pavcuren name, Dripolator. 

Cares for Vienie children, 

nernicenaron Martian scientiat, 

ete —Citiven of Mare, Other 
characters could be added, euch as 
Seconds for the wrestling match, 
Spectators, an Assistant for Refrig- 
erator, and other Pienie Children. 


Speak English. 


Serrine 


Scene |. Seience laboratory, The 
backdrop shows shelves with bottles, 
are, teat tubes, and eo on. There may 
he a map or globe and a clock, There 
is a table with scientific apparatus and 
a typing desk 

Scene 2. A wreatling ring. 

Ne ene / Interior of the home of the 
President of Mare, The backdrop is 
ereen and is adorned with portraits of 
the President's ancestors, There is a 
potted Martian tree with two leaves, 
one pink and one blue. 

Scenes 4 and 5. Same as Seene 1. 


Seene 


(Scientist is reading in a big 
book. is typing. The 
radio is playing.) 

screntist—Turn that down. 
(Assistant does so.) 1am going to 
study what stars are made of, How 
do you spell stars? 

Assistant speils the word.) 

They continue working.) 

RADIO off Hage voice) 
Scientist tells 


to turn it up and she does 


Important news! 


so.) ‘This is station wozr. A start- 
ling thing has appeared in the 
southern skies. It was noted by two 


astronomers whose observatory is in 


North Carolina. It looked like a 
giant bullet and was traveling six 
million rile sa second T he astron- 
omers were so excited that they 
were scared frozen 

scientvisT--I wonder what it can 
be Maybe I can see it He runs 
to window and looks out.) I see 


the thing! lL see it! 


It’s coming 
toward the laboratory! 

There is a loud crash off slage 
and Scientist and Assistant rush 
oul 

A minute later they return, 
bringing with them three men 
from Mars.) 

scrmentist (angrily). You land 
ed right in my bird bath and broke 
it all to pieces 

FIRST MARTIAN--Goba danki tam 
limntum ga 

scrmeNntTIsT What? Who are you? 
Where do you come from? 

SECOND MARTIAN We have come 
from the fourth planet from the 
sun, 

SCIENTIST (aside to Assistant 
What planet is that? 

ASSISTANT (aside to Scientist 
Mars lo Martians But you 
can speak English! 

MARTIAN-—QOur radios are 
very strong. We can listen to your 
programs and that is how we have 
learned English 

why doesn’t 
he (points to first Martian) speak 
E.nglish? 

SECOND MARTIAN He had his 
radio taken away from him when 
he was a little boy 

ASSISTANT-- Why? 

SECOND MARTIAN--Because he 
ate his spinach 

(Scientist asks them all to sit 
down and they do so.) 

scmentist What do you eat? 

MARTIAN-Squash and po- 


tatocs 
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It is evident that the children who originated this play, 
uninhibited by their understanding teacher Peg Nowell, 
a keen sense of humor, a mature comprehen- 


sion of earthly sophistries, and a wholesome contempt 
for half-truths. You may want to use it only as an 
example of what children of about sixth-grade age can 
create, thus inspiring and encouraging your pupils to 
do likewise. But it would not be difficult to produce 
the play exactly as given here. 


SECOND MARTIAN—Chili sauce 
and tapioca pudding 

scientIsT--Do you have trees? 

SECOND MARTIAN Oh, yes! They 
grow up in the sky 

scientist—How many leaves do 
they have? 

SECOND MARTIAN Just two—one 
pink and one blue. 

scientIst—Do you have schools? 

rHIRD MARTIAN Yes, we have to 
have schools. Martian babies are 
too bright when they are born and 
we have to send them to school to 
learn to be dumb 

SECOND MARTIAN OF course we 
do not call ourselves Martians; we 
are Bubbleators 

\SSISTANT--What sort of games 
do you play? 

SECOND MARTIAN~ Well, we jump 
from the tops of buildings 

ruiRD MARTIAN-And practice 
drowning each other 

ASSISTANT. How strange! Don't 
you do any of the things we do? 

rump MARTIAN—Well, we have 
wrestling matches In Martian.) 
Bango bango. 

PIRST MARTIAN (much excited) 
Abde bango inter lada gam gama 
ingfia! Shows his muscles 

ASSISTANT What does he mean? 

SECOND MARTIAN—He says he is 
the worst wrestler on Mars and 
would like to prove it by wrestling 
the best wrestler on earth 

ASSISTANT—I will call up the 
Mighty Atlas and arrange a match 
Let’s shake hands on it Goes 
toward First Martian, who holds 
out his foot to be shaken instead of 
his hand. When Assistant touches 
him, Assistant gets hiccups and 
First Martian cries “Ouch!’’) 

SECOND MARTIAN-—If any out- 
sider touches a Bubbleator he gets 
the hiccups, and if one of us touch- 
es an earth person it hurts us. 


Seene 2 


(First Martian and the Mighty 
Atlas are in the ring. Referee stands 
in front.) 

REFEREE Ladies and gentlemen, 
you are now going to see the great- 
est wrestling match ever held in the 
world—I mean in the solar system. 
On my right is the Mighty Atlas 
and on my left Mr. Squashator, the 
worst wrestler on Mars 

The two wrestlers acknowledge 
introductions, come out, and be gin 
wrestling The Mivchty Atlas gets 
the hiccups very badly and Mr. 
Squashator screams “Ouch!” con- 
stantly, but he finally wins 

REFEREE (holding up the First 
Martian’s hand )—The winner—Mr. 
Squashator from Mars. 

All of the Bubble alors suddenly 
begin to gasp for breath 

SCIENTIST—What is wrong? 

SECOND MARTIAN—We cannot 
breathe your air any longer. It has 
too much oxygen in it. We must 
go back to our planet right away. 

scientTIst—Tell me, first, do you 
have any uranium on Mars? 

THIRD MARTIAN-—We call it fock- 
shaver. 

SCIENTIST—Does it blow up by 
splitting atoms? 

THIRD MARTIAN—Yes, it does. 

scientist~May I go back to 
Mars with you in your space ship? 

SECOND MAN~—Yes, but you will 
have to wear acid-proof clothes 
and an oxygen mask 

screntist—T'll get them 


Seene 3 


The President, reading a Mar- 
tian newspaper, his unife, holding a 
wooden Bubbleator baby, and old- 
est daughté r, also with a wooden 
baby, are sitting in a row facing the 


audience. ) (Continued on page 73) 
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BRAIDED DAISY CHAINS 


Daisy chains several feet long can 
be made easily by this new braid- 
ing process. Tie an overhand knot 
in the stem of the first flower, near 
the blossom. Put the stems of the 
second and third flowers through 
this knot. Place the stem of flower 
#3 over #2 and under #1, letting it 
stick out toward the left. Place 
flower #4 between stems #1 and #2 
and snugly up against stem #3. 
Bring stem #4 down under and to 
the right of stem #2, then across the 
tops of stems #1 and #2, allowing it 
to stick out toward the left. Bring 
stem #3 down over it. 

Place flower #5 between stem #3 
and the main bunch, bringing it 
under and to the right of the bunch 
and then across the entire bunch, 
and to the left on top. Stem #5 is 
then covered with stem #4, making 
#4 parallel with the main group of 
stems. All remaining flowers are 
treated the same as flower #5. Place 
the flower between the last stem 
brought parallel with the bunch and 
the main bunch, bring the stem down 
under and to the right and then 
across the top to the left, and bind 
the stem down by bringing the last 
stem projecting to the left down over 
it and parallel with the bunch. The 
ends of the stems will be bound into 
the main bunch and will not project 
in all directions. 

After a little practice (maybe 
with pipe cleaners), you can make 
long, beautiful chains from daisies 
or any flower with a rather thin and 
nonleafy stem. Jack Tomlinson 


WHAT COLOR IS IT? 


These are colors in old favorite 

stories. Do you remember them? 

1. The color of the little girl’s riding 
hood? 

2. The color of the hair of the little 
girl who visited the bears. 

3. The color of Pinocchio’s fairy. 

4. The color of Little Black Sambo’s 
shoes. Ruth Seymour 


HAVE A PIRATE PARTY 


For invitations, scorch edges of 
brown paper with a lighted match. 
(Be careful, please.) Make a map 
and mark your house with an X. Tell 
date and time of party. 

Play pirate games. Biindfold each 
victim for “Walk the Plank.” Help 
him up on a fallen log or plank 
raised a few inches by bricks. The 
winner is he who walks farthest. 
In “Treasure Hunt,” pirates will 
hunt bottles containing numbered 
notes. Only one number is the winner. 

A “Sea Dog” fight between peg-leg 
sailors can be done by contestants 
hopping on one leg and using an old 
broom or mop handle for a peg leg. 
The sailors try to unbalance their 
opponents with their free hands. The 
winner keeps his leg up the longest. 

In a “Sword Contest,” contestants 
use short sticks with blunt ends to 
tap in combat. Touch only sticks. A 
touch on the person disqualifies the 
hitter. The one touching the other’s 
stick the most times wins. 

Cover the refreshment table with 
a fish or badminton net. Stick a pi- 


He Came from Another Land—CHARLES STEINMETZ, 1865-1923 — 


CHARLES STEINMETZ, 
FAMOUS ELFCTRICAL 
FNG/NE ER, WAS THE /N 
VENTOR OF OVER 700 FLEC 
TRICAL PROBABLY 
MIS MOST DRAMATIC ONE 
WAS THE CREATION OF 
MAN MADE 1/6H7N/ING 


AFTER WORKING A 
YEARS AN ELECTRIC 
SHOP HE BECAME A 
MEMBER OF THE FN 
GINEERING STAFF AT 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
CORPORAT/ON iN 
SCHENECTADY. 


A DWAPFILIKE CRIPPLE AE WAS 
BORN AT BRE SLAL/) GERMANY 
HE STUDIED MATHEMATICS ANO 
PHYSICS AT THE UNIVE RS/TY 
THERE AND /N BE®L/N ANDO 
ZURICH SWITZERLAND. 


GIRLS and BOYS 


rate flag in a cake for the center- 
piece, and put bags of gold-covered 
chocolate money, a pirate hat, and 
eye patch at each place. 

Make a hat from 8'," x 11” piece 
of black paper cutin half lengthwise. 
Place the two pieces together; round 
the top corners; tape sides; decorate 
with painted or cut-paper white 
skull and crossbones. The eye patch 
can be a piece of black paper or felt 
tied on with string. 

If it’s a dinner‘party, TV dinners 
will be just right because pirates eat 
off tin plates. For their drink, cov- 
er the pop cans with paper on which 
RUM is printed. Grace Gannon 


IN (889 HE CAME JO JHE 
UNITED STATES, KNOWING 
NO £NGL/SH AND ONLY 
4/0 IN WS FOCKFLT, 


A KIND AND GENEROUS PERSON, HE ONCE MELD 
WPA NEEDED FORMULA BECAUSE MICE WERE 
NESTING / HIS PAPERS. 
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Coahs Corner 


1 can frozen lemonade 
1 can frozen grape juice 
| ean pineapple juice 
1 large bottle ginger ale 


| SUMMER PUNCH | 


Mix the fruit juices together in a large mix- 
ing or punch bowl. Stir until the frozen juices 
have melted. Add the ice cubes to chill, then the | 
ginger ale, Chill and serve immediately with small 


| ice cubes crackers. 
GOING TO THE CIRCUS 
vey muss Draw this route to 


ro oer 


TREE 
re ras 


the circus on large 
paper and mount on 
cardboard. Make a 
spinner with a pencil 
stub for the center. 
Each player spins in 
turn, moving a but- 
ton the number of 
blocks indicated. If 
he lands on a marked 
block, he must fol- 
low the direction. 


Frederick D. Brewer 


ANTICS WITH E 


Amazing things may be done with E; 

Mere are a few for you to see. 

Hard-working E on pole or spear 

Will make past tense of ride appear. 

Add E to what is done or through, 

Get something sticky like a glue. 

A bit of steel, another E, 

Will quickly grow into a tree. 

E on a cap worn by a child 

Will form the opposite of wild. 

Remember now what shines at night, 

Add E and look with all your might. 

Last, take not bright plus busy E, 

A piece of money you will see. 
Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 


SPOOL SHAKERS 


Ask Mom to save two large empty 
thread spools for you, and then sur- 
prise her with new salt and pepper 
shakers. Wash them carefully, rinse 
thoroughly, and then dry. 

The spools may be painted plain or 
with designs, shellacked, or simply 
waxed, Then choose a pair of buttons 
to match or complement your spool 
color and glue one firmly to the 
top of each spool, Better select a 
small button, so the holes won't be 
too large. Fill with salt and pepper, 
and seal the bottom with a piece of 
tape. Carli Statter 
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The Riddle Rox 


than raining 
cats and dogs? 


What is the difference between 
one yard and two yards? 
| 
What always walks around with 
its head hanging down? 


What is the difference between 
the North and the South Pole? 
When does a baseball player re- 
semble a spider? 


What is the hardest thing about 
learning to roller-skate? 


ANSWERS TO QUIZZES 
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NOTES FROM Aad Grace 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

Before telling you about the ex- 
citing summer trip I’m planning, I 
must tell you about an unusual hap- 
pening in our household. One stormy 
afternoon about two weeks ago we 
found a wet, bedraggled mite on the 
back porch—it was a tiny tiger 
kitten. We tried to find his owner 
but with no success, so Agnes and 
Lucifer decided to adopt the home- 
less waif. And are they proud! We 
decided to call him Mischief—can 
you guess why? 

Here is the little song that was 
sent in by Dorothy Oster of Floyds 
Knobs, Indiana. It was used in a 
magazine drive. 

We’re out to win and win we will, 

We’re full of action, toughness, 

and skill. 

We'll beat those eighth-graders. 

Boy, and how! 
We’re out to win; and win we 
shall, 

I’m in the midst of planning a 
summer trip to Mexico. It will be a 
motor trip, and a friend and I will 
go to Dallas where we will take the 
Pan-American Highway to Mexico 
City. We are hoping that we'll be 
able to stay with a Mexican family, 
at least for part of the time. 

Are you wondering what’s to be- 
come of my “family” at home? Hap- 
pily, they have again been invited 
to visit Lucifer’s cousin Alfonso 
on the farm. They all enjoyed last 
summer in the country so much that 
they’re almost as excited as I am. 

How many of you boys and girls 
are going to be taking trips or vis- 
iting interesting places this summer? 
Whatever you do—have fun! 

Affectionately, 


hat Gruew 

Dear Aunt Grace, 
We have read many of the things 
you have written and published. ... 
We think that the jokes and letters 


are very good and interesting. 
Karen Levine, New York 


What nice words to hear, Karen. 


We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more is paid 
for each item that is used except 
riddles, for which one dollar each 
is paid. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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CONRAD E. BADER 


TEACHER. MOREAU RIVER OAY SCHOOL 
MOBRIDGE. SOUTH DAKOTA 


LET'S PAT 
OURSELVES 


ON THE BACK 


pas horse and buggy have given 

way to the automobile, radio 
is being replaced by television, and 
in areas where it is feasible the ru- 
ral school is being replaced by larg- 
Howe ver, 
in many sparsely settled areas the 


er consolidated schools 


rural school continues to serve the 
educational children of 
Instead of 


disad\ antages of 


necds of 
elementary-school age 
dwelling on the 
the one- or two-room school, we 
might remind ourselves and others 
of some of the distinct advantages 
of these small educational units 
Because she is teaching several 
grades, a compe tent rural-school 
teacher can often 
problems more effectively than can 
a teacher in a 
Each pup'! can be taught in a class 
tructional level where 


meet certain 


one-grade room 
of corre 
his necas and interests can be ade- 
quately inet. For example, a child 
may be reading at the fourth level, 
doing work in other 
subject areas at fifth-grade level, 
at the sixth- 


satisiactory 


and doing arithmeti 
grade level. 

It must be remembered that the 
gifted child needs help as much as 
does the retarded child. ‘The rural 
school teacher, if alert and sensitive 
to the ability and needs of her pu- 
pils, can readily meet this problem 
by placing the gifted child in a 
class whic h will challenge his supe- 
rior ability. Furthermore, there is 
no problem of social adjustment 
because the same child who studies 
with an older group can have the 
companionship of children nearet 
his own age at other times during 
the school day. 

It is not at all out of the ordi- 
nary to hear a teacher say a 
don’t know what he was taught the 
year before, but he certainly has a 
weak background for this 
work.” It is possible in the rural 
school to make sure of continuity 


year's 


in the various subject fields since 
the same person teaches all grades 
and is in a have an 


overview of the skills, concepts, and 


positon to 


understandings that are to be mas- 
tered throughout the eight grades 
of the elementary school 

Many times a child is in a class 
that does not cover the required 
subject matter for a given grade 
Or he misses school because of ill- 
Ness A pupil attends the 
same rural school continuously for 
several years is much more likely to 


pick up work he has missed For 


who 


instance, if a child happened to be 
absent while a certain phase ol ge- 
ography was being studied, it would 
be quite simple the following year 


who attend 


TEACHING 


to place him with the children 
studying the phase of the subject 
that he missed 

the elementary 
school, 
more 


In these days, 


hool, like the 


is being 


secondary 
pressured to add 
things to its already crowded cur- 
riculum. It would appear that one 
solution to this many-sided problem 
might be to integrate various sub- 


ject’ matters wherever possible 


Through the unit plan ol teac hing, 
it is often possible to combine 
integrate such 


arts, 


sey eral grades and 


subject fields as language 


arithmetic , Science, and geography 
Lhe rural schools are es pec ially 
adapted to this type of teaching 
The potentialities of the long 
bus ride required to reach many 


fully 


It need not be wiven over 


rural schools are not yet 
realized 
to heckling and rough-house play 
Some rural-school children use this 


A little 


player 


period for group singing 


manually operated record 


aboard the bus with a responsible 
pupil in charge furnishes the music 
and makes the learnine of words 
easy and enjoyable. The time spent 
on the bus can be used to fix cer- 
tain educational skills in the chil- 
dren’s minds. One teacher painted 
arithmetical combinations 
on the walls and ceiling of the 
school bus. The children read them 
over and over just as many adults 


the basic 


read the advertisements in public 
transportation hicles 

In many instances, a rural-s¢ hool 
teacher spends several years in the 
same school. As a result, she has 
in Opportunity to become intimate- 
with the children 
after year Not 


become aware of the 


ly acquainted 
year 
only dos 5 she 
total personality of the child, but 
she has a chance to become aware 
of the total 


vironment which affects the 


background and en- 
child. 
This situation produces ideal con- 
ditions for school counseling and 
guidance 

Yes, the rural school is continu- 
ing to serve the educational needs 
of the sparsely settled areas of our 


Staffed well pre- 


pared teacher, the rural school is in 


nation with a 
a very favorable position to deal 
effectively with children of 
and of exceptional ability 


average 

More 
important, there is also ample op- 
portunity for the rural teacher to 
help a child meet the problems of 
everyday life by providing valuable 
informal counseling and guidance 
Today, just as in the past, Ameri- 
cans are proud of the part played 
by the rural school in training our 
youth to be good citizens. 
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fo see, or not lo see. 


that de pends on the route! 
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Your greatest travel 
combination... See-All 
Vista-Dome travel thru the 


Colorado Rockies! 


Two great routes...Four great trains... 


Moffat Tunnel Rovte 


VISTA-DOME 
CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR © Daily Chicago-Omaha-Denver- 
Salt Lake City-San Francisco (Thru New York-San Francisco 
Pullman) Via CB&Q-D&RGW-WP 


THE PROSPECTOR © (Vista-Dome between Grand Junction and 
Salt Lake City) 
Overnight every night between Denver and Salt Lake City. 


Royal Gorge Rovie 


THE VISTA-DOME 
ROYAL GORGE © Daily Denver-Colorado Springs-Pueblo-Canon City- 
Salida-Glenwood Springs-Grand Junction-Salt Lake City. 


THE VISTA-DOME 


COLORADO EAGLE ¢ Daily Sc. Louis-Kansas City-Wichita-Pueblo- 
Colorado Springs-Deaver, Via MP-D&RGW, 


Mon, 


The Whole Dome Family 


S was conceived here on the 


N 
- 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD 


H. F. ENO, Passenger Traffic Manager, 1531 Stout Street, Denver 2, Colerade 
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LOOK AT THIS | VIEW 
en route to 


the wonderful Yellowstone Park Country 


» 


ON RED LODGE HIGH ROAD to Yellow- 
stone, you'll thrill to spectacular western 
scenery. It's a magnificent sky-high bus 
ride along Rock Creek Canyon, past 
sparkiing streams and lakes, then up 
amid the peaks of the Beartooth Rockies 

as high as 11,000 feet! Go to Yellow- 
stone via Northern Pacific and enter and 
leave by different scenic routes—through 
Red Lodge, Cody or Gardiner gateways, 


LOOK AT THIS | TRAIN 


which takes you there! 


IT'S THE VISTA-DOME NORTH COAST 
LIMITED, one of the world’s extra fine 
trains. Four Vista-Domes give you an 
all-around view... a stewardess-nurse 
welcomes you on board... and there's 
always fun and fine food in the luxurious 
new “Traveller's Rest" buffet-lounge. 
Send for “Northwest Adventure”, free 
picture-story of exciting trips you can take 
to Yellowstone, to Alaska, to or from 
the Pacific Northwest and California. 
Address G. W. Rodine, 227 Northern 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn, 


VISTA-DOME 


CHICAGO.TWIN CITIES-NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


A brandnew volume of 
poetry thet will meet your 
every classroom need. Con 
teins nearly 700 poems for 


every holiday and special 


POEMS 


Features @ large-cite page 

with gay clever ilivetre 
Enjoy tions, Mas @ Ready Reter 
ence index. WMard cover 
$2.50; paper cover $2.00 
Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Dansville, N.Y, 


Midsummer Picnic 
(Continued from page 61) 


girls were running about and shouting 
excitedly as they vathere d flowers and 
carried wood. Soon a hush came to 
the lake md Olaf knew that it was 
time to go home and dress 

Martha, her long blond braids tied 
with red ribbons and crowned with 
flowers, followed the fiddler who led 
the procession Behind Martha came 
the gaily dressed laughing children 
keeping step to the wedding march 
Down to the lakeside they went. and 
behind them were the others. mothers 
fathers, bie sisters and brothers 

Olaf knew he hadn't collected 
enough wood to win the prize for the 
biggest fire. Next year he'd start early, 
and by June twenty-third he would 
have the biggest one in the village 

Olaf and the other boys built fires 
The flames flashed up and were reflect 
ed again and again in the lake. Martha 
and Olaf rowed far out on the lake 
and sang, their voices echoing between 
the mountains Other musicians 
brought mstruments to play Each 
person had a song to request 

Back on the shore the baskets of 
food were opened and how good evV- 
erything tasted! They had cheese, sal- 
ads, fish, wild raspberries, and many 
other tasty dishes. Everyone talked, 
laughed, ate, and then joined in the 
games, What fun it was! 

Then someone banged on a pan. Si- 
lenes \ cow mooed in a near-by pas- 
ture Then someone said, “It's ten 
minutes until twelve Again we must 
choose someone to be first. My choice 
is Olaf. Does that suit everyone? 

Loud yells answered, and Olaf 
climbed quickly to the top branches 
of the highest spruce. The crowd was 
silent. Just as he was beginning to feel 
uncomfortable, Olaf noticed it. “I see 
it! The Midnight Sun! Look north! 
he shouted pomting to the brighten- 
ing sky Thy re i is!” 

Olaf scrambled down from the tree. 
Others climbed up. A song of thanks 
bewan. Thanks for the bright warm 
sun, the growing crops, and the abun- 
dant waters 

Olaf and Martha spread blankets on 
the grass. They would take naps and 
then rejoin the festivities. Singing 
and dancing would last for several 
moore hours 

“Martha was queen, and I was the 
first to see the sun. I guess it’s really 
more fun that she is a girl Olaf 
thought, “That way we can get in on 
all the fun!” 


The Hidden Message of 
Bennington 


Continued from page 61 


carefully. Tomorrow we'll find some- 
thing more for you to do 

After the other carpenters had gone, 
the bows he Iped their father close the 
church for the night As they went 
through the building, making sure 
there was no danger of fire from the 
rubbish, and locking all the doors, Mr 
Hodekins said I'd be elad to know 
you boys had a hand in restoring this 
old church. Seems like the Hodgkins 
family has always worked on the Old 
Church. My great-grandtather 
lid some repairing here, back in Civil 
War times 

He used to tell me about it when I 
was a boy Always proud he d worked 
on it. Of course the church was old, 
even then. I've got a chisel in my 
toolbox now that he used, and that Au 
grandfather used. Must be nearly as 
old as some of the tools down in the 
Kennington Museum.’ 

Phe Museum, just down the hill from 
the church, was well known to the boys, 
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They liked to go there and look at the 
old battle flags and guns and other 
relics relating to the beginnings of our 
country 

The next morning when the bovs 
reported for work, Mr. Hodgkins had 
a special job for them. “We're remov- 
ing and rebuilding the whole south 
entry, he explained. “You boys will 
be a good wrecking crew but please 
don't wreck more than I tell you.” He 
he Ipe d them take off the heavy outside 
door and carefully set it aside. 

Now you can take out the screws 
that hold the hinges on the doorfram« 
he said. The boys went at th rb 
quickly It was fun to take things 
apart Will was working on the upper 
hinge, almost out of his reach 

“Better stand on a box to reach that 
one,” his father said, and left the boys 
to finish the job. 

Will found an empty nail keg and 
rolled it over to stand on Now he was 
high enough He grasped the wood 
work over the door with his left hand 
to steady himself. Just then Davey, 
kneeling to work on the lower hinge, 
moved backward, bumping the nail 
keg. It toppled, and Will went down 
with it. His screwdriver flew out onto 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


We do not include the Club 
Exchange in the June issue. If 
you wish a Club Exchange no- 
tice published in an early fall 
issue, send ir to us by June 15. 
Your notice must be concerned 
chiefly with the exchange of cor- 
respondence, give your Septem- 
ber school address, and be 
signed by yourself as teacher. 
Address: Club Exchange, THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


the steps and Will landed beside Davey 
on the floor. In his left hand he still 
held a strip of the woodwork to which 
he had clune as he fe ll His eyes were 
shut, for dust and dirt were falling 
from the hole where the strip of 
wood had ripped off. Something 
glanced off his head, and he closed his 
eyes more tightly, blowing dust from 
his face. 

Look! Look!” Davey shouted. 
Will opened one eye cautiously. A 
light piece of wood, the one that had 
hit his head, had writing on it. Davey 
pointed to it excitedly, Will blinked 
both eyes 

He picked up the wood and started 
to read the old-fashioned handwriting: 
“*Tune Ist, 1865."’ 

"1865!" Davey exclaimed. “That 
was a long time ago!’ 

“Ninety-one years!” Will said, figur- 
ing qui kly National Fast Day—on 
account of the death (by the hand of 
a demon) of A. Lincoln, President of 
the U States That must mean Pres- 
ident of the United States, Davey. Just 
think, this was written right after 
Lincoln was assassinated 

“What is it? Who wrote it?” Davey 
said breathlessly. 

Will went on reading from the piece 
of wood “These are great days for 
this nation, slavery dead— This glorious 
nation saved by the hands of our noble 
Army & Navy~—Wise patriotic lead- 
ers & chiefly the hand of God to lead 
us~May future generations prize a na- 
tion which has cost so much of blood 
and treasure-Willard Hodgkins and 
Hudson Smith, Chief workmen in the 
Upstairs.” This looks like a shingle 
Those two men must have hidden it 
away inside the wall and hoped that 
some day somebody would find it.” 

Dad, look!” Davey called. “See 
what we found!” 


Mr. Hodgkins was as excited as the 
boys at their discovery. “What's this? 
Willard Hodgkins? That was my 
great-grandfather!” he = exclaimed. 
“Your great-great-grandfather, boys!” 

‘Why do you suppose they wrote it, 
Dad?” Davey asked 

“Well, | guess they knew the old 
church would be here a long time after 
they were gone, and they wanted peo- 
ple to know they had worked on it. 
See, they call themselves ‘Chief work- 
men in the U pstairs.’” 

They must have loved Abraham 
Lincoln, Will said. “They called 
John Wilke 5 Booth a demon “ 

Apparently there was a fast day 
because of the country’s grief at 
Lincoln's death,” Mr. Hodgkins said. 
“How long was that after he died, I 
wonder?” 

“Well, he died on April fifteenth,” 
Davey said. “We learned about it in 
American History this year 

“You really earned that A, I guess,” 
his brother laughed. 

Davey read from the shingle, 
“*These are great days for this nation, 
slavery dead—This glorious nation 
saved by the hands of our noble Army 
& Navy~’” 

“His brother was killed in the Civil 
War,” Mr. Hodgkins said. “Gettys- 
burg, I think it was.” 

“*Wise & patriotic leaders and chief- 
ly the hand of God to lead us,’” 
Davey read on. “They really cared 
about this country, didn’t they?” 

“Yes, and they wanted us to care, 
too,” Will said. “Not us, maybe, but 
somebody. See, they say: ‘May future 
generations prize a nation which has 
cost so much of blood and treasure!” 

“It was just a small war, compared 
to the wars we've had since then,” Mr. 
Hodgkins said. “But it was just as ter- 
rible to the people who « xperienced it 
as World War II was in its time. 

“Well, boys, what are you going to 
do with your find?” he added 

“I know—the Museum!” Will ex- 
claimed. “Doesn't it really belong 
down there, Dad?” 

“Of course it does, and they'll be 
glad to have it,” Mr. Hodgkins said. 

The boys showed the shingle to the 
other carpenters, and they ran down 
the path from the church to the Ben- 
nington Museum. The Museum staff 
were surprised and delighted to have 
the historical discovery 

A few days later Will and Davey 
were looking at a copy of the “Ben- 
nington Daily Journal.” 

“Here we are, on the front page,” 
Will said. He read, “ ‘Will (left) and 
David Hodgkins examine the inscrip- 
tion which they found when the south 
door of the Old First Church, Ben- 
mngton, was removed during restora- 
tion. The inscription has been pre- 
sented to the Bennington Historical 
Museum, where it will be on exhibi- 
tion.” 

“Hundreds and hundreds of people 
visit the Museum every year,” Davey 
said. “Just think of all the people 
who will read our great-great-grand- 
father’s message!” 

“He wanted to tell somebody how 
much he loved the United States,” 
Will said “But he couldn't have 
dreamed how many thousands of peo- 
ple he was telling.” 

“It's funny,”” Davey said, “I learned 
in school about Lincoln and the Civil 
War, but I didn’t feel as if they were 
real, until we found the shingl 

‘Me. too,” Will agreed “Maybe 
these two men ke w how people forget 
things, even important things. They 
probably talked it over, and said they 
hoped people wouldn't just take the 
L'nited States for granted.” 

“I don't think I will, now,” Davey 
said. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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The Hidden Message of 
Bennington 
Continued from page 72) 


Suddenly Will shouted, “Hey, I’ve 
got a terrific idea! Let's leave a mes- 
sage of our own inside the wall of the 
chure h somewhere. for somebody else 
to find!” 

“Swell!” shouted Davey right back. 
“What will we say? Shall we use a 
shingle? Where shall we put it?” 

“We'll have to think over what to 
say,” Will said. “And just think when 
it is found, maybe a couple of hun- 
dred years from now, kids in school 
will be studying about 1956, and they'll 
think it’s just old dull history.” 

Davey pretended to look very severe 
as he said sternly, “Well, those thought- 
less kids had just better realize that 
we're real people who are living 'way 
back here in 1956!” 


The Men from Mars 


Continued from page 68 


Wife sings “Rock-a-by-Baby” in 
Martian. Daughter makes other little 
Bubbleator cry, and her mother scolds 
her, in Martian 

DAUGHTER—I didn’t do anything to 
her. 

wire (in Martian)—Speak Martian. 

DAUGHTER—I don’t want to talk in 
Martian. I want to talk in English 

PRESIDENT (looking up from his pa- 
per)—You ought to be proud to speak 
Martian. I can speak English, but | 
never do where other Martians can 
hear me, because I am president of 
Mars and proud of my own planet. 

NURSE (brings in another Bubble- 
ator)—The baby has now had his shot, 
Madam. 

DAUGHTER— What for? 

Nurse—Applecilin for 
It’s your turn now. 

DAUGHTER (laughing loudly) —1 don't 
want it. I don't want it. (//a! Ha! 
I don’t want a horrid old shot. (/a! 
Ha!) 

nurRse—There, there, dear, stop 
laughing. I'll take Schoolater first 

PRESIDENT ( pointing to Dauchter 
Why doesn’t Dripolator go to school 
any more? 

DAUGHTER (proudly)—1 don’t have 
to go to school any more. I'm dumb 
enough to stay home 

NURSE Brightalator 
school It's awful. 
smarter and smarter. 

PRESIDENT (very sternly)—He must 
go. One thing I simply will not have 
is a bright child. Now, Nurse, take 
all the children away. I am having an 
important visitor, a scientist from the 
Third Planet from the Sun 

paucuTer—I don’t want to go. (Ha! 
Ha! Ha!) 1 want to see the visitor 

PRESIDENT—You may stay if you 
will stop laughing and cry a little 

Nurse goes out with all the 
Bubbleators ) 

Third Martian and Scientist enter 
and bow to the President. Third Mar- 
tian introduces Scientist to President 
and his family. All through this scene 
Third Martian acts as an interpreter 
for President who speaks only in Mar- 
tian. ) 

SCIENTIST—Physical Picnic, Presi- 
dent of Mars. I have come from the 
planet Earth. I have come to investi- 
gate the supply of uranium on Mars 
I understand you cal! it fockshaver. 
I want to ask if you have any use for 
it on Mars. 

PRESIDENT (in Martian 
is of little importance 

wire (in Martian)—It is very im- 
portant. I need it to make tapioca 
pudding and chili sauce 

pauGH TER (in English 
shaver ice-cream cones best 


indigestion 


wont go to 
He's gettting 


small 


I kshav eT 


I like fock- 


PRESIDENT (in Martian)—If we give 
you some fockshaver, what will you 
do with it? 

SCIENTIST—Split atoms 

PRESIDENT—Well, we will give you 
one pound of fockshaver, but you must 
take it to our laboratory and show one 
of my scientists how to split atoms 
Everything you 
our planet 


whatever they are). 
do will be shown all over 
on our magic mirror machines 
scientist—Very well, and thank you 
very much, 
SCENR. 4 
Refrigerator is at 
Martian and Scientist enter 

Why, this is just like my 
lab down on the earth! 

THIRD MARTIAN~—We can do things 
so fast on Mars that we made this lab- 
oratory just for you, so you would feel 
May I introduce our great- 
est scientist, Refrigerator. Refriger- 
ator, this is the scientist from the third 
planet 

SCIENTIST 
hand, then draws back) 
to get the hiccups. 

REFRIGERATOR We now present you 
with a pound of fockshaver, so that 
you can do your experiment Before 
you start, though, I want to ask a ques- 
tion. If it is the year 7,77 


Third 


work 


at home 


(starts to hold out his 
I don't want 


7777 on our 
planet, what year is it on the third 
planet 
Scientist gives current year.) 
REFRIGERATOR Tell me, if I put 
three dead polliwogs, some toothpaste, 
and some detecting paper ina test tube 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


June 10-16—National Flag 
Week 


June 14—Flag Day 
June 17—Father's Day 


June 24-30—National Swim 
for Health Week 


June 21—First day of sum- 
mer 


and boil them, would that make the 
year on Mars the samie as on your 
planet? 

screntist—I don’t know. I never 
tried that experiment because it wasn't 
in my chemistry set. But now, let's 
get on with the fockshaver experiment, 
First, I want the crow of a rooster 
Refrigerator hands him something out 
of a drawer and crows as he does so.) 
Next, a half-grown frog Refrigera- 
tor hops across the room like a frog 
to bring him this ) Now some de 
tecting flour. I will distill them in this 
flask. Then I will pound them fine 
with a piece of cotton. Now, | have 
to put in the fockshaver. There, it is 
finished. I will now put this mixtwe 
in a drawer and seven hours from now 
you can take it out. 

REFRIGERATOR—I will do what you 
say. 

scientist— Now, good-by, I am go 
ing back to Earth. I have decided not 
to take any fockshaver back with me 
because on earth it is solid, but up here 
it is liquid, and if I split its atoms 
on earth they might leak and drown 
everybody. I will now go back to my 
home planet and you can come down 
any time you want to visit me. Good- 
by 

Others say good-by and he leaves.) 

SCENE 5 

1/1 Martians are on stage 

rerriceRAToOR— The seven hours are 
up We will now test the wonderful 
mixture made by the great scientist 
from the third planet. (He takes it 


out of drawer and all crowd round to 
look at it.) Here i; is. It is very won- 
derful! 

orTHeERS~—It is wonderful! ( Pause.) 

REFRIGERATOR—It is very wonderful 
But what do we do with it? 

OTHERS~ Don't you know? 

REFRIGERATOR Well, pour it on 
some cloth. He does so 

orHers~— Nothing happens! 

REFRIGERATOR—I will set it on fire. 
(He tries to do so 

oTHers~ It doesn’t burn! 

REFRIGERATOR —Oh, I know! We will 
try it on one of our guinea pigs, Send 
for a guinea pig. 

OTHERS ( shout) 
pig! 

(Guinea Pig comes running in on all 
fours.) 

REFRIGERATOR—I will now inject 
some of this wonderful mixture into 
the guinea pig's foot. (He does so 

(Guinea Pig begins to hop around 
like a frog and crow like a rooster. ) 

REFRIGERATOR—See, the wonderful 
mixture can make a guinea pig hop 
like a frog and crow like a rooster 

oruers~Wonderful! Just what we 
have always wanted! 


Guinea pig! Guinea 


Hummer’s Magic Wings 
(Continued from page 80) 


delicious flowers in the = garden 
Hummer says the best nectar is in red 
and orange flowers. Now, I must get 
some more building materials for my 
nest,” and off she flew. 

She saw a dandelion going to seed, 
and made some quick trips gathering 
the white fluff. On the apple branch, 
she worked at her nest, sitting inside 
and packing down the soft bits with 
her feet and her bill 

Hummer had forgotten about the 
cobwebs, he was having so much fun 
chasing other birds and soaring about 
in the sky. His wife found some soft 
down on the young ferns, and a little 
fuzz from some new oak leaves, and 
bits of floss from a dried milkweed 
pod. For the outside of her nest, she 
nipped off pieces of tree moss called 
lichens. These she poked all over it so 
that the nest looked like a wee gray- 
green cup, or like a knot on the old 
apple tree. Nobody could see it from 
a few feet away. But she thought the 
nest still needed a lining of cobwebs 
before she laid the two tiny white 
eggs. 

She remembered seeing a spider's 
web on a farm wagon near the red 
barn. She flew over there and found 
the web, With her long sharp bill, she 
pulled a thread. It was tied to other 
threads. The harder she pulled, the 
more threads broke and looped all 
around in the breeze. She tried to 
gather the loops together in her beak 

Then she caught sight of Rocky, the 
rooster, racing toward her! She tried 
to fly backwards to get away from him, 
but the cobwebs tangled her wings and 
she fell to the ground. Rocky started 
pushing her around. 

“Hummer! Hummer!” she screamed 
in a note so high that nobody but a 
bird could have heard. She tried to 
dodge Rocky's attack with his blunt 
beak. He got a mouthful of cobwebs 
which slowed him up. 

Then, like a shooting star out of 
the sky, Hlummer dove into the rooster, 
Hummer's needlelike bill jabbed again 
and again at Rocky's head. He buzzed 
his wings in Rocky's eyes. Hummer's 
attacks were #6 quick and fierce that 
the big rooster squawked aloud, 

Mrs. Hummingbird hopped out of 
the way, and then flew to her nest with 
two long cobwebs dangling from her 
feathers. But Hummer was still attack- 
ing Rocky, and the rooster tried to jab 
his beak into the little bird 


(Continued on page 88) 
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vacation 
in marvelous 


MISSOURI 


Fun at Lake of the Oxarks. Swim, fish, water 
ski, go boating on this 250-mile-long lake, 


8-day, 1000-mile tour 
only $41 a person* 


This is the kind of vacation you want—and de 
serve. “For only about $41 a person, a party of 
four driving together can take a 1000-mile, &day 
ungoaided tour of this land of history, scenery, 
aul water sports, Cost includes tickets to big 
league baseball and outdoor opera in Kansas City 
or St. Louis, modern lodging, and all driving ex- 
pemmes and incidentals except meals, Cook on 
grille in parks everywhere, or dine in fine ree 
taurants for about $5.50 a cay 


Start by seeing Mark Twain's home, Tom Sew- 
ver's fence and cave at Hannibal, Prom there visit 
Ioulsiana and other historic river vowns. Ai Bt 
Louis, take an excursion steamer on the Mis 
simippi. See Forest Park and Zoo, flowered Jewel 
Hox, Shaw's Garden, old Court Howse and Ca 
thedral 


On your way West visit ante-bellum mansions 
and Civil ar battlefields near Boonville and 
Lexington. Stop at the University of Missouri 
Stephens and Christian Colleges in Columbia. See 
the architecturally perfect capitol at Jefferson City 
and the Benton murals and historic museum See 
the old tavern at the Santa Fe Trail's start in 
Arrow Rock. Then—Excelsior Springs spa and St 
Joseph, Pony Express stable and howe where 
James was shot 


Booming Kansas City invites you to see fabulous 
home districts, Nelson Gallery of Art, famous 
liberty Memorial (from which you can view the 
entire city), Mr. Truman's home at Independence 
Then—through the Land of the Osage to Spring. 
field and the Wilson's Creek Battlefield, to Jop- 
lin and the restful White River country. Home 
back ride or swim at Noel, Branson, Hockeway 
lieach; see beautiful scenery in Shepherd of the 
Hills Region. Fish in Lake Taneycomo, bull 
Shoals, Norfork, Clearwater, or Wappapello. Caat 
at Montauk Park, Bennett Springs or float the 
White, Current, Gasconade, or Black 


Old Mill and covered bridge at Burford. 
ville. Missouri ia filled with scenic en 
chantment on every highway and byway 
It's a land of history and beauty 


Visit Cotton Counny in the Delta Boot Heel, 
near Charleston. At Cape Girardeau, see the Court 
House and New Orleans Opera House, See the 
Train Ferry at Ste. Genevieve, oldest permanent 
settlement in Missouri 
Don’t miss fabulous Lake of the Ozarks! Pieh, 
rent a speed boat, ewim, square dance, ride hormes 
water ski or just rest. Wherever you go and what 
ever you do, you'll enjoy the finest vacation you 
ever had-—for lew in Missouri, Mail coupon for 
folder, It's 
Missouri Division 
of Resources & Development 
Dept. detlerson City, Miaseuri 
Please send me 
“Pietorial Missouri,’’ full color folder of 
ylaces to go 
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My First Grade Studies 
Western Europe 


Continued from page 46) 


for young children to begin apprect- 
ating people in other lands! 


ies From beautiful Scotland, we journey 
oe to the Prench channel coast, where 
nS there are miles and miles of sandy 
: beach. Here we see several elaborate 
: castles built in the sand by French 

orphans. Here is the beach with the 


children playing in the sand—an ac 
tivity that every six-year-old loves 

A second-class coach takes us from 
this sunny resort to Paris. To get a 
good look at the city, we climb the 
Liffel Tower, stopping along the way 
to gaze down on the city which also 
has a river running through it (just 
like our town). When we finally reach 
the top, we feel a bit dizzy as we look 
straight down on the tiny specks of 
and cars far below. Then, as 
we find 

Sacré 


people 
our eyes linger on the scene, 
that we especially like the 
Coeur Cathedral gleaming white on a 
hill, overlooking Paris, and the Arch 
of Triumph with the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier beneath it 

An elevator takes us quickly down 
the tower for a closer look at Paris 
We walk then stop at an out 
door cafe for a dish of glace—French 
ice cream, Feeling greatly refreshed 
we visit the flower market, where we 
see stand after stand of fragrant flow 
ers. We are pleased by the newly 
gilt statue of Joan of Arc on her horse 
in one of Paris’ famous squares, And 
these little book stalls along the River 
Seine are so inviting that we stop to 
look at the things on sale, and finally 
buy a couple of water-color paintings 
of Paris. 

From Paris we go to Germany, Swit- 
ver'and, and Austria where we see a 


about 


SCENERY? 


most magnificent and 


inspiring in the entire West 


ACCOMMODATIONS? 
~ plenty of em 
$5.00 to $20.00 per day. 


FAIMECT 
Alk- 


fron, 


[ 74] 


COOL, CALM 
ONTENTED 


—- when you spend your summer 
vacation in the Pikes Peak Region of 
the Colorado Rockies. 


farmer using a hand plow pulled by 
an Austrian girl placing hay on 
upright sticks so that it will dry quick 
ly; and a chimney sweep just like the 
one in Snipp, Snap, Snurr, and the 
Red Shoes Albert Whitman Co.) 
His sparkling white teeth stand out 
his soot-smudged face. black 
trushes for 
all over 
slung over his shoul- 


omen 


against 
(ap clothes and shoes 
cleaning chimneys seem to be 
him are 
ked under his arm: 
This gives us a 
vivid picture of the difference between 
the way other people live and the way 


ders; some are tu 


wome are in his hand 


we do 

From Austria, we travel across the 
Alps some of the highest mountains in 
the world, to get into Italy. We visit 
canals for 
streets and gondolas for cars. Wouldn't 
it be exciting to step into a gondola 
over to our neighbors? Of 
do a lot of walking on the 
many sidewalks and footbridges in 
Venice. One of our favorite spots is 
St. Mark's Square where we can feed 
hundreds of pigeons. Another is the 
clock tower on which stand two giant 


Venice a city that has 


wid glide 


bronze men with hammers raised ready 
to strike the bell to tell us what time 

As we leave 
south we 


this fairyland city and 
Italian 
women washing clothes outdoors in a 
washing pond What a difference from 
Mommy's automatic clothes washer! 
It is very late when we come to an 
other Italian town, yet girls and boys 
are still playing in the square. At 
first we wonder why they are not 
snug in their little beds.” Then we 
remember that the hot sun keeps chil 
so they are 


travel notice two 


dren in bed all afternoon 
permitted to stay up until midnight 
or 1:00 am 

Next, we visit Florence, where the 
of Michelangelo's “David” 


statue 


YOU ARE 


ENTERTAINMENT? 
~— nationally famous 
events oll summer long, 


WHY BE IRRITATED? 
—- with the heat when two 
weeks in cool Colorado Springs 
will make you ‘gentle as 
a lamb 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


ANO MANITOU SPRINGS 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


| AMIWHERE 5 205 MIDLAND BLOG. COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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story of David and Goliath 
David's 


hecause the 


calls the 
that we hear in Sunday school 
sling arm is bent here 
marble Michelangelo used wasn't large 
enough for an extended arm 

The next statue stands in the center 
of busy Genoa. Yes, Columbus who 
discovered America (for whom we 
have a heliday in October) was born 
in this city. Just think if he had not 
been brave enough to cross the ocean, 
we might be living in Europe! 

And so we come to the end of our 
first-grade tour through western Eu- 
rope via the color-slide route We have 
lived on a ship, seen a Queen, cor- 
responded with a Scottish boy, visited 
Paris trav- 
eled through a magic city, and met 
familiar faces from familiar 
These few glimpses have shown how, 
from bonnie Scotland to sunny Italy, 
we can enjoy rich and meaningful 
associations with other people and 
plac es even at the first grack level 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Children in Many Lands, “Children in 
Other Lands” (2” x 2” slidesets, 
color), Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chi- 
cago 14. 

English Children; Hilda (A) Dutch 
Fishing Village; Hilda (B) Dutch 
Market; Italian Children; Jock the 
Piper—Scotland; Little Jeanne 
France, “Foreign Children” (film- 
strips), Stillfilm, Inc., 35 S. Ray- 
mond Ave., Pasadena |, Calif. 


observed quaint customs, 


stories 


Stick Puppet Fun 


Continued from page 67 


lose their self-consciousness end often 
surprise their contemporaries, their 
teacher, even themselves, with their 
ease and ability. Oh, behind a puppet 
screen is a splendid place to lose chiid 
ish inhibitions! 

Phen, bit by bit, the entire story is 
enacted, the children behind the 
sereens popping the characters up and 
walking them around in front of the 
painted background as they talk for 
them. The rest of the 
audience, watch spellbound 

By this time the program, except for 
a few minor and discreet hints, is en- 
tirely out of the teacher's hands. Now 
the director, after evaluating all the 
performers and performances, decides 
who will finally take the parts. When 
the children do the selecting and 
screening themselves, it is seldom that 
feelings are hurt. Besides, everyone 
has had at least one turn. And every- 
one who isn't in the play gets a chance 
to do something, helping to change the 
scenery, for example 

In the presentation of “Hansel and 
Gretel,” one boy, much slower than 
the rest, took keen delight in fastening 
the witch's stove and cage to the proper 
part of the scenery at just the psycho- 
logical moment during cach perform- 
ance 

After considerable rehearsing, the 
director, with the help of his class- 
mates, decides when to invite the kin- 
dergarten class 
a time, we may invite the other three 
first grades or the other three second 
grades, or the fathers and mothers, to 
see our finished product 

Last year we had the best time of 
all. It seemed that the second-graders 
took all the parts in “Hansel aad 
Gretel,” first-graders asked to 
do their own puppet show, and they 
developed a first-rate production of 
“The Three Bears.” 

“Don't the children ad lib and im 
provise as they go along?” someone 
asks. They surely do, and the effects 
are charming. Here, too, is a happy 
way of learning to think and speak 
spontaneously, 


One or two classes at 


so the 


children, as_ 


All along the line we “stop to eval- 
uate,” as modern educators advise. Yet 
who can determine 
the extent of the benefit these girls 
and boys derive from planning and 
working such a project out from begin- 
ning to end? 

One boy, David, who appeared a 
misfit in the class from the beginning 
of school, was selected as the best 
‘father’ in the “Hansel and Gretei” 
show. Becoming a valued part of the 
group did wonders for David's morale. 
From a dull, lethargic boy, he became 
bright-eyed and happy. This was a 
visible result, beneficial to David, 
gratifying to his teacher. But equally 
worth while, though not so easy to 
point out, are the underlying values 
in such a venture—the leadership abil 
ities revealed, the planning, the organ- 
izing, the working together, and the 
eventual glorious climax of having an 
enthusiastic audience applaud the per 
formance! Yes, in addition to all the 
psychological and educational advan- 
tages, a puppet project is fun. 


who can evaluate, 


Earning a Living as the 
Slow Learner Considers It 


Continued from page 56) 


needs to eat, wear, 
workers make one 


We all depend 


can have what he 
and use. Some 
thing, some another. 
on one another, 

Experience content stories 
written about these discussions. 
are two examples. 


were 


Here 


Wace Earners 


People leave their homes early in the 
morning to go to work 

First we work in our homes as chil- 
dren. 

We help clean and we do chores 

When we are older, we get jobs 

We may be factory workers, 
and milkmen. 

With our wages we will buy food and 
clothing 

We also pay for our shelter 

We will use our money for fun, too 

It is good to work. 


lerks, 


Our Crry Neeps 


There are many Philadelphians living 
in the workshop of the worid 
The workers help to supply the people 
of our city with the things they 
need 

The factories need materials 

Food comes from the farms. 

The workers need supplies. 

Many supplies are needed for so many 
people. 


As a climax to our study, we took a 
bus trip to the Port of Philadelphia. 
In our planning we talked about the 
route we would take and drew a sim- 
ple map of the city. We also thought 
f the things which we could see and 
the things we would want to remember 
Some of the children 
took snapshots of scenes of waterfront 
activity which we used as illustrations 
in the class book. The trip was a high 
point in class excitement 

In all our study we tried to discuss 
together the meaning of what we had 
seen. Careful discussion of the sights 
we had seen helped them to evaluate 
in simple terms the complex relation- 
ships of urban life This seemed to 
me to be the primary accomplishment 
of this social studies unit. In addi- 
tion, the children gained an apprecia- 
tion of the dignity of work and a real- 
ization of possible job opportunities 
for them in the future. 


in our stories, 


EpiroriaL Nore: In connection with 
a study of occupations, you might like to 
display The Instructor Community Help 
ers Posters, which include Teacher, Fire- 
man, Librarian, Policeman, Bus Driver, 
Postman, Engineer, Nurse, Farmer, 
Greet (F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, 
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A Summer Course adjustments The emphasis of under- All Aboard for Antarctica! U 4 d. s 
standing the child and helping him find 
in Creative Dramatics ond Continued from page 64) ncrowded 
(Continued from pag: 65 self in om group poe our Usaking together and make use of Antarctica land of 
is we collected suitabli stories tO use, for the good of all mankind, but the 
to begin. Soon, our instructor, Miss as we watched children in creative Amery an plen wes tuned Gowen L GE D 
Haaga, a very informal and gay per- draimatics classes, and as we, ourselves, The “he te 
son herself, sitting leisurely with one had the opportunity to lead and par- sin 
foot — icipat m play making activities Zealand. nited Kine. 
started telling us a little about herse! You say you are going to summer dom, Chile, South Africa, Japan, and 
Then we had our turns and we discov- school? Take a course in creative dra- Russia 
ered that our small group repres nted matics! You'll be glad you did. ~ 
grade-teaching levels from kindergar- PUPIL ACTIVITIES 
ten to the elehth @rade. and that our message from Ruth Birdsall, your Cre- 
group had members from many parts ative Dramatics Co-ordinator: A, Reading for pleasure and informa- 
of the country. This was going to be Did you read in Mademoiselle for ‘”"- 
fun! January 1956 an illustrated article en- B. English, literature, spelling, art 


by Allyn 1. Write a business letter to the 
Director, Public Information Ofhee, | 
Motion Picture Section, U.S Naval 
District (nearest your community~get 


Miss Haaga said to us, “I think one titled “Tigers in the Class," 
way we can understand children is to Moss? | enjoyed the account of three 
remember what we can of our own types of creative dramatics teachers— 


childhood. What do you remember the full-time creative dramatics teacher 

about your first school and your first in the public school, the independent number and address from post office ) 

experience in school?” Silence Then creative dramatics teacher whe hes her requesting free loan of blac k and white 

from someone, “Oh, it was so long — own studio, and the classroom teacher film, Antarctic Expedition—Operation 

ago.” From someone else, “It is all whe uses creative dramatics as an in- Highjump (MA-2451, cg, 18 minutes). 

blank to me below junior high school.” tegral part of her teaching. Of course 2. Write original poems about 

Miss Haaga said, “Think about it for the latter would be of most interest to Johnny Penguin. 

a while and you'll begin to remember the readers of THE INSTRUCTOR, so | 3. Give oral reports on specific 

First, think about the building itself wrote Dianne Samuelson, whose article plant and anima! life 

Then think about the room you were you have just read, and invited her to 4. Give oral reports on the expedi- 

in. Then, think about your teacher discuss her experience with summer ors with special emphasis on Byrd's 

Concentrate, and you'll remember.” courses in creative dramatics. and \mundsen's 

Comments started coming. Slowly lf you feel an urge to act on her ». Read the poem, The Rime of the 

they came at first, and then faster recommendation to take a course in Ancient Mariner, by Samuel Taylor Live again the storied days of 

until we were all waiting impatiently creative dramatics this summer, you can Coleridge, and discuss the = stanzas stone fort, iron horse. See famovs 

for our own turn to reminisce obtain a list of colleges throughout the which describe passing Antaretica, and landmarks and monuments. Visit 
Several things became apparent to U.S. that teach courses in creative dra- What happened after the mariner killed Lower Fort Garry . . . beautiful 

all of us as we recalled childhood ex- matics from Mrs. Eleanor Chase York, the albatross St. Boniface Basilica and other 

periences. How well we remembered Membership Chairman of The Children’s 6. Keep separate lists of words for bictasta alten 

the times when we had been misun- Theatre Conference, 2314 Wilmette speaking and writing When in doubt ‘ 

derstood by the teacher when she Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan. about meaning, consult the dictionary; 

blamed us for something we didn't do! Mrs. York says: “One of the most in- then use the word in a sentence relat 

How well we remembered the few teresting summer workshops in Creative 8 ft the Antarctic story. 

times when we got the spotlight! The Dramatics is the one which will be given 7. Make picture posters on differ: 

things that we remembered were things at Nerthwestern University in August in ©M! phases of Antarctic life. 

that would seem trivial to many adults, connection with the Annual Meeting of 8. Paint a picture of the aurora aus- 

but not to us because they had hap- the Children's Theatre Conference. It is tralis, showing the Southern Cross. 

pened to us and they were very im- to be a two-week institute offering uni- C, Science and arithmetic 

portant when they happened. It wasn't — versity credit." (Details concerning this ; 1. Report on the North Magnetic 

the subject matter that we remem- workshop can be obtained from Dr. Lee Pole = the a Magnetic Jy 

bered most vividly, unless it was made Mitchell, University Theatre, Northwest- ¢. Make a siinple Compass and Gem- 

vivid to us by involving us in it in a ern University, Evanston, Illinois.) onstrate how it works; compare it with A New High in 

very personal way. I am sure that all In case you are not yet acquainted 4“ Boy Scout compass Holiday Variety 

of us in that group were made much with the Children's Theatre Conference, 3. Draw a large map to seale on 

more sensitive teachers by that littl it is @ division of the American Educe- Poster board, and label places as re- Thousands of lovely lakes . . . miles 

exercise of looking backward and in tional Theatre Association, whose pres- POltS are given of spacious, sandy beaches. . . 

ward. Try it on yourself. What do ident is Frank M. Whiting of the Univer- 4. Make a large salt map of Ant- wonderful shopping . . . excellent 

you remember? sity of Minnesota. Correspondence 4Fetica on the sand table, and place on accommodation . . . warm, sunny 


days, cool restful nights . . . all com- 
bine to make your Manitoba vaca- 
tion an adventure you'll long 
remember. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Send for 40 page vaca- 

tion guide .. . a color 

ess preview to 

nitoba! 62-86 
Bureau of Travel and Publicity 
331 Legistative Buliding 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


it small flags bearing the names of 
explorers as committee reports reveal 
their area of activity, 

5, On individual mimeograph maps 
mark the territory claimed by each 
country with a dotted line, and label 

6. Measure the distance on the globe 
from Antarctica to the nearest land 

7. Use a flat map and determine the 
number of miles to the three nearest 
continents, 

8. Make a bar graph to show the rel- 
ative size of the continents. 

9. Look up the area of the United 
Siates and compare it with Antarctica, 


Miss Haaga led us to realize that a should be carried on with the Executive 
teacher who has real sensitivity can Secretary-Treasurer, Kenneth L. Graham, 
do much through creative drama to University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
help her children make needed social Minn. 


REGISTRATION 
— TODAY 


PARENTS TO BRING 


BIRTH CERTIFICATE Which is larger? By what per cent? Name 
DocTod s CURTIFWATE 10. Work problems related to polar 
regions, explorations, and latitude Street 
D. Culmination 
Have a quiz contest entitled “Take City State 


It or Leave It” between two teams, (PLEASE PRINT) 


and use these categories: geographical INSIDE THE RIM OF AOVENTURE i 


facts; historical facts; travel; animal nan 
ind plant life; future of Antarctica. — 
ADVENTURE BARGAINS! 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION Poris & Switseriand—28 deays—$605 
Books Examples of other cul-price tours 
covery, and Alone (Putnam Olympic Games. Adventure in seleot company. Bebo 
Owen, Russell: The Antarctic Ocean credite 
Whittlesey House) Write COLLEGE TOURS 
Owen, Russell; Conquest of the Poles 2316 Lincoln Ra Washington 2, 0. © 


(E. M. Hale), Rural Dancing Vacation 


Filmstrip 
Story of Admiral Byrd, The, “Great 
Explorers of America” (filmstrip 
color), Society for Visual Educa 
No, he doesn’t play baseball, he bites.” * tion, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., 


THE INSTRUCTOR Chicago I4 The Old Carn Recreational Farm 
(‘Continued on page 89) | _ 
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Give and Take 


Continued from page 58 


Neither one of them would give or 
take 

And all the time the daisies grew 
higher and higher out in the field 
The fat stocking in the hall closet 
grew all cobwebby 

And nothing changed one little bit 
till the day the old man and the old 
lady went walking in the park, wher 
the children wer playing. Soon the 
old man was showing a little boy how 
10 fly his kite. And the old lady was 
teaching a littl girl an old jump- 


rope rhyme 
W hat 


man and the old lady had in the park! 


a wonderful afternoon the old 


After all this time they were agres 
ing on something, but neither one of 
therm knew that 

‘I'd like to turn our field into a 
playground thought the old man on 
the way hore But as sure as I men 
non that to my wif she will start 
arguing about turnips again! 

All this time the old lady was think- 
ing, “I'd like to put a merry-go-round 
in our field. But as sure as | men- 
tion that to my hushand, he'll start 
arguing about cabbages again! 

All at once the old lady got a cle V- 
cr idea Suppose he made it plain to 
him that she didn't want a merry-go 
round out in the field That she 
woulkin't have one, not for anything 


Then that would be the ve ry thing he r 
husband would want! 
About that field in 
house she bewan the 
“wouldn't it be silly if we 
a merry-go-round out there? Wouldn't 
it be ridiculous!” 
“Not at all,” said the 
old man, going straight to the stock- 
ing in the hall closet. “As a matter 


back 


of the 
morning 


were to put 


ridic ulous 


of fact, its the most sensible way we 

can spend our money 
And » word the old 

man filled his pockets full of jingling 


thout one more 


coin Then away he went, away to 
buy a merry-go-round. A big one, too 

I'm beginning to get my own way 
at last,” thought the old lady. as she 


watched the merry-go-round going up 
fie Id that 


jut it wouldn't do to look too hap 


im the afternoon 


py, because that would spoil every- 
thing 

That is what the old lady was think- 
ing. What she said out loud was en- 
tirely different 

This is sheer foolishness,” she told 
her husband And now I su ppos 


you ll want to throw good money after 


bad 


ind buy some swings! 
That's exactly what I had in mind 
the old And in 


a lambs there he 


declared 
shakes of 


man twe 


tail was in 


the hall closet again SCOOPINE up 
more silver coms 

(,00d-by, my dear,” he said. Then 
away, away to the town he went. Away 
to buy some swings! Six of them! 

Things are working out just fine 
thought the old lady, when she saw 
the six wings standing ma row be 
side the merry-go-round 

But my, it was awfully hard trying 
to look cross, when she felt so happy 


and tingly inside. 
“Merry-go-round!” she sniffed. “And 
Next youll be taking it into 


Then we 


swing 
your head to buy some slick 5 
will be ruined!’ 

The old man stroked his chin care- 
fully swings without 
slides,”’ he mumbled. And he shook the 
last of the out of the 
stocking on the table 

And before very long 
there were two silvery slides gleaming 
there in the sunlight, right beside the 
swings and the merry-go-round 


ant have 


silver 


by jingle, 


could be CO WONDERFUL 


A GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


5.5. NORTH AMERICAN 


5.5. SOUTH AMERICAN 


“Wonderful” is the word! And you'll agree, once you've cruised 


America’s Great Inland Seas. Want to rest 
happy hours in the afternoon suc? Do you like 


or pley .. Or away 
»lue water and blue 


skies? Care to meet a host of new friends? Do gay parties, dancing 
and deck — interest you? Then plan now to spend your ‘56 


vacation sai 


ing through many of the most scenic and historic sections 


of America. Your Travel Agent has all the details 


7 DAYS from $154.50 


from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit 
Chicago of Duluth, Over 2200 
miles of exciting cruising 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
Dept. | 
Foot of Woodward Ave, 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


ORGIAN 


4. DAY cruises from $129.50 and 
2-DAY cruises from $59.50 avail- 
able from Detrost only 


. 
Rates, subject to federal tax, include 


transportation, meals, berth ia 
OUTSIDE cabin, entertsinment 
Please send me a free copy of your 1956 
Great Lakes Cruise Booklet. 
Name 
Address 
Ci Zone State 
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This pleased the old lady no end. 
I'm really a very clever person,” she 
told herself, And she twisted her smile 
down, and into a 
so she wouldn't look pleased. 
have this foolish 
told the old man, 
lot of noisy chil- 


upside turned it 
frown 

Just because we 

she 
inviting a 
dren out here 

"Tsk, tsk, “What 
good is a playground without chil- 
dren?” 

Then away, away he went again up 
the other. Away 
girls and boys. 

field back of 
lively laugh- 
riding on 


playground 
don't go 
to play! 


said the old man 


one street and down 
to tell his news to the 
all the 
full of 
The y were 
merry-go-round. They were swing- 
the And they were 
sliding down the slippery slides 


In no at 


the house was 


ing children 
the 
ing 


on swings 


It was no use. The old lady couldn't 
pret nd to be cross any more There 
was too much fun and excitement 


around her for that! 

So up she jumped on the merry-go- 
ound, and sat on a snow-white horse. 
hen round she went, up and down, 
ound and round 


And the 


was the old 


there 
beside 


knew 


along 


first thing she 
man, riding 
her, on a bouncing brown bear 

The old and he 
had a merry sort of twinkle in his eye. 


he 


these 


man was smiling, 
“That was pretty clever of you,” 
getting to all 


things you pretended you didn’t want!” 


said, me buy 

The old lady reached over and pat- 
ted the old man’s hand. “I 
playground for the children,” she 
aid. “And that was the only way I 
could get it!” 

“I wanted a playground, too,” said 
the old man. “And now that we have 
greed on one thing, why can’t we go 


wanted a 


on agreeing about everythme? 


The old lady nodded her head. 

From now on,” she said, “we will 
give and take!” 

So when the old man wanted to 


paint the front porch red, red it was. 

When the old lady longed to see the 
seashore, the old man put the circus 
right out of his mind! 

When the old man decided to sit up 
late, the old lady politely did like- 
wise. 

And everything was in tune after 
that.... 

All day long the swans floated hap- 


pily together across the pond. The 
cows mooed contentedly together in 
the barnyard, The cardinals sang joy- 


ously together in the lilac bush by the 
kitchen window 


And the old man and the old lady 
got along beautifully! 


Wishing for Fishing 
(Continued from page 59) 


They were shiny and silver and quick 
in the water. Twitch! went their lit- 


tle tails. Snip! went their little mouths. 
They ate all the crumbs of bread. 
Then they swam away 

When Daddy came rowing back to 


the shore again, he had in his pail two 
fish, both much bigger than the ones 
(rail had seen 

Did you put 
hook?” she asked 

‘No, not bread,” laughed Daddy. “I 
put a worm on the hook.” 

“Why?” asked Gail. 

“Because fish like worms better than 
bread,” said Daddy 


bread on the fish- 


Gail ran ahead of Daddy into the 
cottage. “Mommy!” she cried, “fish 
like worms better than bread! Isn't 
that funny? 

“Yes, it is funny,” agreed Mommy, 


‘but it’s a good thing to remember if 
you want to catch fish.’ 

“I'm going to remember it,” 
Gail. 


said 


Daddy came in the door and Carl 
ran to meet him. 

“Hi, young fellow!” cried Daddy. 
“You hurry and grow up and I'll take 
you fishing with me.” 

And all the time Gail kept wishing 
that she could go fishing 

Every day she tried to think of ways 
to help Daddy get ready 

Sometimes she carried his long fish 
pole down the hill to the boat. Some- 
times she carried down the pail to 
hold the fish. And sometimes she even 
carried down the can of worms 

“Aren't you afraid of worms?” asked 
Daddy They're quite wiggly.” 

‘No, I'm not afraid of them,” said 
Gail. “I like them because they catch 
fish.” 

Daddy laughed 
you for helping m« 
Then he got the 
boat with its red 

bright red oars and rowed away. 

And all the time Gail kept wishing 
that she could go fishing 

Then she stood there 
wishing, her mother opened the cot- 
tage door and said, “Gail, call Daddy 
and tell him to come back. Someone 
wants to talk to him on the phone.’ 

Gail called as she could, 
Daddy heard her him turn 
the boat around and come rowing back. 
When he k, he jumped 


got to the doc K, 
out and tied the boat 


and said, “Thank 
white 


and 


little 


seats 


into 
bright 


one day as 


loud 
She 


als 


saw 


Vil just leave my hook in the 
water,” he said “If a fish eats the 
worm, you will see the bobber go 


down.” He hurried away 

“If I get into the boat with the fish 
pole,” Gail thought, “I will be almost 
lishing.”” So very carefully she stepped 
the dock into the sat 
down on one of the red She 
watched the little white bobber float- 
ing on the sparkly water 


from boat and 


seats. 


All at once the bobber began to 
teeter. Gail's heart beat fast. She 
looked around for Daddy, but he 
was still in the cottage. She looked 
back at the bobber. Just then it went 
right down under the water out of 
sight. A fish was eating the worm! 

Rattle, rattle, rattle went the fish 
poie against the side of the boat Gail 
thought the fish was going to swim 


away with Daddy's pole. She caught 
hold of it with both hands and pulled 
back hard. She pulled until the tip of 
it stood straight up in the air. And 
out of the water came a fish! It swung 
back on the fish line and hit Gail ker- 
flop, on the ear 

She was so surprised that she fell 
backward over the boat seat. The fish 
landed in the bottom of the boat, too. 
It went flip, flap, flop, making wet 
marks all over 

Gail got up as quickly as she could 
and put both hands over the fish to 
hold it still. It was slippery. She looked 
up and saw Daddy coming down the 
path. 

“Hurry, Daddy! Hurry!” she called. 
“Come and see the fish your worm 
caught.’ 

“It wasn't the worm that caught the 
fish Daddy You caught it.” 
He bent over and picked it up 

“I caught a fish! I caught a fish!” 
sang Gail, clapping her hands 

Daddy looked at her and said, 
“Maybe I don’t have to wait for Carl 
to grow big enough to fish with 
Maybe I a girl who would like 
to go fishing with me Would 
you?” 

“Oh, yes, Daddy!” cried Gail. 

“Only will have to get a short- 
er pole for you. This one is too long,” 
said Daddy 

“Can we get it today?” asked Gail. 

“Yes, today,” laughed Daddy 

And he found a pole just the right 
size. So at last Gail stopped wishing, 
and really went fishing 


said 


me. 
have 
now. 


we 
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Science for the Summer 
Season 


Continued from page 45 


is low in the sky. and its light hits the 
earth at a slant. Therefore, it doesn’t 
heat the earth very much. In summer 
the sun climbs higher, so that its light 
shines down from almost directly over 
head. 

experiment also answers other 
questions. For example, why doesn't 
the North Pole get very hot during its 
ux-month day? Because the sunlight 
omes at such an extreme slant that 
ts rays give very littl heat. Con 
versely the equatorial regions (which 
actually have three hours less of June 
daylight than we do) are hotter be- 
cause the sunlight comes directly over 
head, with consequently more heat 

Why do we perspire in hot weather? 
lo be truthful, because we can't help 


it. But the usefulness of perspiration 
is easily demonstrated. Wet one fore 
finger, leaving the other dry Then 
wave both  forefingers vigorously 
Which one feels cooler ‘ 
changing a liquid to a vapor) is a 


I vaporation 


process that requires heat. The moist- 
ure on your finger, in evaporating, took 
heat from your finger, which conse- 
quently felt cooler. In the 
the evaporation of perspiration from 
our skin helps to cool us. And that’s 
why we feel cooler on a hot dry day 


Same way 


when the air is able to accept our 
moisture, than on a hot damp day, 
when the air is too laden with mois- 
ture to willingly accept ours 

Why don’t Arabs go naked? Here, 
in the temperate zone, we work on the 
layer after 
layer of clothing as the temperature 


principle of peeling off 


goes higher and higher (to a respec 
table limit, we hasten to add!). Yet 
we see pictures of Arab camel-drivers 
seem 
Is it 
just a matter of custom and tradition? 


swathed in long garments that 
suitable for a Canadian winter 


Not at all, it’s good science In the 
fierce desert heat, which rises consid 
erably body temperature, it’s 
more important to keep the sun’s heat 
from getting into the body than to help 


Arab’s 


above 


the body's heat to get out. The 
¢arments are effective insulators 
You can demonstrate the advantages 
of clothing versus nudity with a coupl« 
Wrap one in a scarf or 
mitten; leave the other cube naked 
Place both in a dish on a sunny win 
dow sill. Which one melts sooner? 
De partment of Farewell. This being 
my last piece for the school year, I 
feel somewhat sentimental as I writ« 
I do hope that I've been of some help 


of ice cubes 


to you. Perhaps you're like a graduate 
student of mine who, although required 
resisted the idea of 
science quite vigorously In one of her 
included the 
following bit of free verse: 


to take my course 


written assignments she 


Why should I form an alliance 

With Science 

Shall I tell you the truth 

Re my knowledge of botany? 

I haven't got any! 

All that I know about chemical sym- 
bols 

Could fit in two thimbles 

And as for the facts on 

The parts of an atom 

I simply don't gatom 

Why should I pursue science 

With passion and fury? 

I'm not Madame Curie! 


That 


turned out to be 


lady, to tell you the truth, 
i better versifier than 
science student, but I did manage to 
fears about the 
I've done the 
same for you, or if you have any com- 
I'd welcome a 
note from you, addressed to me in 
care of Tue Instructor, Dansville, 
New York 


Best wishes for 


allay some of her 


teaching of science. If 
ments of 


suggestions, 


a carefree vacation 


Silly Squirrel 


Continued from page 58 


looked very 
what that 


Everyone thought they 
grand, but do you know 
silly little squirrel shouted? 

“Ho, look at them! Their hair is 
too bushy! They'd better go to the 
barber's!” 

Hush,” said his mother, “they 
migh hear you.” 

Next in line came the tigers. 
lic ked dow tT ill 
A sigh of admiration went 
But not from that 


Their 
coats were smooth 
and shiny 
up from the crowd 
silly little squirrel 

They think 
taunted, “but I say 
on crooked!” 

If you are smart, you won't say 
things like that,”” warned his mother. 

But Silly Squirrel was showing off 


fine,” he 
stripes are 


they're so 
their 


and he just wouldn't listen 

He had something unkind to say 
about every animal that marched by. 

The black bear's fur was too black 
and the white bear’s fur was too white 

He said the girafles’ necks were toc 
long and he made fun of the humps 
on the camels 

When the kangaroos started to hop 
by, he laughed right out loud. “Ho, 
ho!” he shouted rudely They think 
they know how to march! Why, they 


can't even keep time to the musi 


“Now children, notice the way I am using my color values 
in order to give the picture a sense of depth 


” 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


His mother was most ashamed. She 
did her best to hush him up. “It's not 
kind to poke fun at others,” she told 
him, repeatedly 

At the very end of the parade were 
the big, hues elephants 

His mother saw them coming. “Now 
do be quiet 

But was he 

T he elephants were mo sooner be- 
low them, when he 
chatter. 

“Look at their ears,” he shouted. 
“Why, they're bigger than cabbage 


she warned her son. 


do you suppose ‘1 


commenced to 


leaves 

“Hush, hush! Do be quict,” begged 
his mother. 

But he went right on 
tails! They're hardly 
mine 

And that was when it happened 
The last elephant in line, and the big- 
gest one, heard him 

“Silly Squirrel,” he trumpeted 

With that he reached up with his 
big long trunk and snatched that little 
show-off right from where he had been 
sitting next to his mother and he 
tossed him up in the air 

He caught him as he was falling 
down and shook and shook and shook 
him, until his teeth rattled 

At last, he put that little squirrel 
back down beside his mother. And 
nobody, just nobody, ever heard Silly 
Squirrel! make fun of anyone again, 


“Look at their 
bigger than 


The Craziest Thing 


Continued from page 59) 


slave for a lion and a moth-eaten tiger 
and a troupe of scrawny monkeys 
and—” 

The Professor spoke up quickly 
Of course not, Ella I'll see 
that.” 

“What do you know about lions and 
tigers and monkeys? Absolutely noth 
ing.” 

“Now, Ella, I said I'd attend to it 
He tried to sound stern 

Miss Ella looked sharply at her 
brother. “You look quilty,” she an 
nounced. “If you've gone and don 
something crazier still 

Nothing at all, Professor Potterby 
said quickly. “I was only thinking of 
making it easier for you What 
with the added work, needing some 
one to help out " He fluttered 
his hands helplessly under his sister's 
stern gaze 

“Peter Puflinstone Potterby,” Mis 
Ella exclaimed, “what have ye 
done?” 

“Now, Ella 
\ loud pounding on the door silenced 
him, “Just a few friends of mine, 
Ella. There'll be no work for you 
Vhey'll take care of the circus ani 
mals,” 


Pre ssor 


about 


sister 


began the Professor 


hurried to the 
(rreet 


Potterby 
door, “Come in, dear friends! 
ings, one and all! Ah, Dr. 
how are you? 

Fair to middling,” Dr 


said ‘Business is awful, now that all 


Doogan, 
Doowan 


the farmers use tractors instead of 
horses.” He limped in 

“And Mike, the 
Professor Potterby said 

“Aunt Pol, you're looking wonder- 


ful!” he declared as he bowed gal- 


shoeshine boy,’ 


lantly. 
“All two hundred and ninety-five 
pounds of me?” giggled Aunt Pol 


“Well, no one can say I didn’t serve 
good food in my restaurant 


“And Professor Swingle,” Professor 
Potterby said. “Good day to you, sir.” 
“Don't waste words, Professor 


Swingle said Let's all speak in ex- 
clamations 
“Hah!” said Professor Potterby 
“Bah!” said Miss Ella 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Get Yourself a Golden Tan during 
(olden dubilee Summer at Virginia 
Keo i, Golf, ride, boat, fish or live in 
your ewimeuit by day. Hy night, dance 
to name bands, Enjoy gay new Jubilee 
eventa every week. And match 
sea-breeze appetite with matchless 
Southern cooking! 


your 


See History Come Alive at 
Jamestown, Yorktown, or colonial 
Williamaburg. Sightsee by carriage with 
a liveried coachman,. Get your ana pabet 
in the stocks, or at the wigmaker's 
And see ‘The Common Glory drama 
of the Revolution 


Choose Ocean or Tidewater— 
Virginia Beach, or Ocean View, Colonial 
Beach and other tidewater resorts. Soak 
up sun, sea and history in Virginia 


Birthplace of the Nation 


Virginia Dept. of Conservation & F 
Development 

Dept. |N.324 914 Capitol 

Richmend 19, Ve. 


Please send free descriptive literature. 
NAME 

ADORESS 

cry STATE 


PS. Uf you want facts about special places or 
events in Virginia, just drop us a posteard 
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COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


TT reACH community relations to my sixth grade, I arranged 
a panel discussion entitled “The Community in Which I 
Live.” The panel consisted of a chairman and nine members, and 
the topics selected required research, even in the Town Hall. 
After acquiring the facts, detailed outlines were written. I did 
not mterfere with the preparation nor with the proceedings of 
the discussion, and | was amazed at the amount of work done by 
everyone to get the information. 

We had a detailed account of the history of the community, 
which dates back to pre-Revolutionary days. The health of the 
community included statistics on births, deaths, diseases, and acci- 
dents. The religious aspects were reported by a boy who visited 
the headquarters of the various parishes to find out how many 
people belonged to the congregations and how many were regu- 
larly attending services, The report on education contained in- 
formation about the number of schools (clementary and second- 
ary), the number of students and faculty members, as well as 
courses of study offered, Letsure-time activitics and recreational 
facilities were well done, The housing situation was analyzed by 
comparing the number of families who owned their homes, or 
rented in projects, apartments, or family houses. The effect of in- 
creased population was discussed. Vocational opportunities were 
highlighted in a report on industries. SISTER IMELDA 


OUR NAME HATS 


P' pus in the kindergarten or first grade 
often cannot tell their names, or they are 
too shy to talk. Here is an easy way to learn the 
names of new pupils, 

I make a hathand for each child from a three- 
inch strip of oak tag. This I fit to the child's 
head, and staple the band together, after letter- 
ing the child’s name on the band with a felt- 
tipped pen, In this way, it is easy to call the 
child by name with one glance. To help the 
pupil find his “hat” and learn to recognize his 
name, I place a different kind of sticker on each 
hat. SYLVIA MC NIFF 
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+ The $15.00 Prize Winners 


Gladys Holmes 
Sister Imelda 
Sylvia MeNiff 
Betty Paulin 
Lula Walker 


BOOK "VISUALS" 


I* CONNECTION with our book reviews, we 

make visuals. Along with a brief written re- 
port, each child, or group, makes some art proj- 
ect which serves as an “oral” report. The pupil 
carefully considers the story to determine the 
main thought, and forms an idea for the visual. 

For Phil Rizzuto, by Trimble (A. S. Barnes), 
a papier-maché baseball cap was made, and 
painted blue. The book title was lettered on the 
visor. 

A diorama for the Battle of Britain, by Shaw 
(Stockwell), showed a wrecked plane, soldiers 
on duty, and even a searchlight mounted on a 
flatear, to aid the rescuers. : 

Class Ring, by Du Jardin ( Lippincott ) , was il- 
lustrated by a 15” finger ring, in which a scene 
from the book was shown including a formal 
gown with sequins. 

Linda’s Homecoming, by Whitney (McKay), 
was an overnight case (suit box) painted to 
resemble leather, and covered with pennants 
and travel stickers. 

Clay Fingers, by De Leeuw (Macmillan), was 
represented by a model of the girl’s hand on a 
shelf, with scenes from the book in the back- 
ground. 

Visuals that are not built are made on con- 
struction paper, and some good 3-D effects have 
resulted. By striving for unusual visuals, each 
child hopes to interest others in reading his 
favorite book. We do visuals each fall and 
spring and they serve as attractive reminders 
about books for future reading. 

On a television show, our visuals impressed 
the adult audience. GLADYS HOLMES 


Toledo, O. 
Gladstane, N.J. 
Thermopolis, Wyo. 
Drayton Plains, Mich. 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
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The Runners-Up 


Ruth A. Atha Thomaston, Ga. 
Laura Bryant East ¥ areham, Mass. 
Lucille Campbell Cainsville, Mo. 
Mary E. Cober Endicott, N.Y. 
Ruth Currie Little Valley, N.Y. 
Mildred Edwards Bonita, La. 
Eileen M. Ennals Lennoxville, Que. 
Ila A. Hazelkorn Chicago, Ill. 
Dora F. Kennedy College Park, Md. 
Virginia 5S. Kremer 
Brentwood, Mo. 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Each will be sent 
$5.00, and a copy of 
The Instructor's new 
book of stories, Sto- 
ries Around the Cal- 
endar. (These entries 
will appear in our 
fall issues.) 


Glenelle McBeath 
Genevieve Mayberry 
Juneau, Alaska 
Ruth Rudy Preston, Ont. 
Blanche P. Walsh Creenlawn, N.Y. 
Robert E, Winters 
Wenatchee, Wash. 


OUR MEASURING TAPE 


Y THIRD-GRADE children and I have worked out a sim- 
ple device to help them get a better idea of height 
and length. It all started when we read about a giraffe 
that stood 14 feet high. When I asked, “About how high 
is that?” the answers were anywhere from “About as high 
as the doorway” to “About ten inches taller than you.” 
We decided to measure the width and length of the 
room. Then, using a roll of paper from an adding machine, 
we marked off each foot with a red crayon. This tape was 
then fastened to the wall across the back of the room and 
from floor to ceiling. After that, when we read of a snake 
that was 20 feet long, or a boy who could jump 9 feet, 
eyes turned to our room measuring tape. BETTY PAULIN 


"TV" INTERVIEWS 


NTERVIEWS, Which are popular on TV and radio, can 
be effectively used in oral language. They are espe- 
cially helpful for the shy pupil who finds it a trying or- 
deal to face his classmates for any sort of report. When 
his morale and courage are boosted by the presence of a 
more confident partner, talking becomes an easier matter. 
It is a good idea for the teacher to act as “interviewer” 
for a time or two. For example, she may interview Johnny 
who raises rabbits, asking him about the breed, the num- 
ber he has, their feed, and what he plans to do with the 
proceeds from his project. Any trips the children take 
with parents or friends also offer good material for inter- 
views. As the more retiring pupils gain confidence, they 
will be eager to become interviewers. LULA WALKER 


Honorable Mentions 


These 


s will receive $5.00 checks for their en- 


tries, which will be published in next year’s Instructor. 


Marie C. Amerman 
Estella Baillie 


Lafayette, Ind. 
Collingdale, Pa. 
Gloria Barr Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Ruth Becker Plainview, L.1., N.Y. 
Harriette Behringer Park Forest, Lil. 
Beryl K. Bengal Lynwood, Calif. 
Sister M. Bertilla Floyd Knobs, Ind. 
Marjorie A. Bishop 

South Windsor, Conn, 
Verna M. Browning Juneau, Alaska 
Grace A. Brunton Wenatchee, Wash, 
Jean Burns Hamburg, Pa. 
Anna J. Buttrey Craigmont, Ida. 
Elizabeth Carstensen Montelair, N.J. 
Yule M. Chaffin Kodiak, Alaska 
Mabel C. Chamberlain 
Alexandria, Va. 
Vinemont, Ala. 
Bloomfield, Neb. 
Springdale, Ark. 
Guntown, Miss. 


Elizabeth Chandler 
Bette Clark 

Helen Clements 
Ermye Comp 
Alberta R. Covert 
Bess Dixon 

Sylvia DuBois 
Evalo Cates Durig 
Mabel 8S. Edgerton 
Sister Mary Ellen 
Helen Kitchell Evans 
Rachel Sims Fabert 
Lucille K. Foulkrod 
Amelia Goldenbaum 
Arthur 5. Green 
Lucille C, Griffin 
Virginia L. Haas 
Henry Hacker 
Frances Joan Haenig 
Mary Halvey 

W. Brenda Hart 
Evelyn Hastings 


Verona, Pa. 
Warrenburg, Mo. 
Paramount, Calif. 

Mansfield, O. 
Barnesville, O. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
St. Clair, Mo. 
Urbana, Ill. 
Hasleton, Pa. 
Hampton, Va. 
Chicago, Il. 
Dover, Mass. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Clearwater, Fla, 
Newhall, Ia. 
Newark, N.Y. 
Brockton, Maas. 
Santa Rosa, Cali}. 
Eulalia 8. Heeox Cromberg, Calif, 
Sister M. Helene Le Mara, la. 
K. Isabella Hess Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
Joyce Hickerson Piper City, I. 
Esther E. Hirschy Monroe, Ind 
Mary Isabel Hoffmann Santa Fe, 
Grace Holliday Loomis, Caii/, 
Frances R. Hoyle Auburn, N.Y. 
Gladys Hucker Hopkinton, la. 
Julie 8. Hughes Baxter Springs, Kan. 
Ottawa, O. 
Arsenal, Ark, 
Annette Jennings Cedartown, Ga, 
Sister Mary Joanna Atlanta, Ga. 
G. J. Kavanagh Milwaukee, Wis, 
Richard Key Menlo Park, Calif. 
Amy J. King Grand Junction, Colo. 


Sister Mary Inez 
Raye Jenkins 


L. Kinrade Mt. Dennis, Ont. 
Ruth Kohler Castile, N.Y. 
L. B. Koslover Athena, O. 
Nelda Kurtz Kewaskum, Wis. 
Janet Larson Newman Grove, Nek. 
Cleota Lippard Mars Hill, NC. 


Isobel L. Livingstone Kearny, N.J. 
Gladys G. Lord Knoxville, Tenn. 
Phyllis MeCormac New Concord, O. 


TO ALL CONTESTANTS: 


Roanoke, Va. 
Joanna, Pa. 


Gay MeCoy 
Esther K. McElroy 
Celia MeGovern Chicago, Hil. 
Lucille Manning Berkeley, Calij. 
Elizabeth Markward Coatesville, Pa. 
Harriette Miers Piedmont, West Va. 
Blanche Milligan 
Summerfield, Fla. 
R. Parker Morrill Timonium, Md. 
Dorothy K. Mowrey Urbana, O. 
Frances Muleahy Hingham, Mase. 
Leslie Nagel Wilson Creek, Wash. 
Gaynelle Neale Denton, Tex. 
Gudrun Nelson Auburn, Wash. 
Lillian Nelson Roseau, Minn. 
Beatrice Nesbit Kerrville, Tex. 
Sister Marie Patrick 
East Dubuque, Ul, 
Jewell Patterson Carnegie, Okla. 
Gladys E. Payne Buffalo, Minn. 
Kathleen Pease Lander, Wyo. 
Adina M. Peters Swift Current, Sask, 
Ruth Anne Petersen 
Ludington, Mich. 
Welleville, O. 
Gloversville, N.Y. 
Plainfield, N.J. 
Norma Roberts Farmington, Mo, 
Leona Robison New Effington, S.D. 
Susie E. Robinson Friendship, N.Y, 
Douglas C. Rutherford 
Pelican, Alaska 
Grover Hill, O, 
Lockport, N.Y, 
Sioux Pails, 8.D, 
Maxine L. Sickels Kellerton, la, 
Rachel Simmons Knoxville, Tenn, 
Venette L. Slusarezyk 
Highland Park, tl, 
Weatbridge, B.C, 
Redlands, Calif, 
Leoti, Kan, 
Medford, Ore, 
Decatur, Ind, 


Rose Pierce 
Pearl D. Powell 
E. Grace Read 


Beverly Sanderson 
Mary Lewis Schultz 
Eleanor Seifert 


A. Standell 
Lucy L. Stark 
Margaret Stewart 
William Stoughton 
Ruby Swickard 
Katharine 8. Tadlock 
Columbia Sta., O. 
Ruby Treadway Nashville, Tenn, 
Sister Mary Urban Floyd Knobs, Ind, 
Mildred Vance Hagerstown, Md, 
Cecile E. Van Gundy 
Maryaville, Kan, 
Anna Mae Villarrubia Metairie, La. 
Jean Vinson Mineola, Tex, 
Mary Walters Edgar Springs, Mo. 
Mae Belle Wasserburger 
Van Tasaell, Wyo. 
Gertrude M. Weaver York, Pa. 
Willie Lee Whiteley 
Siloam Springs, Ark. 
Helen Wolfe St. Louis, Mo, 
Zola H, Wolfe Martinaville, IU, 
Anna Willard Wright Warsaw, Ind. 
Ruth J, Wright Baltimore, Md, 
Bernice J. Yonkee Miles City, Mont, 
Gertrude Young Hillsdale, Mich, 


We're proud of the 


number and quality of the entries you sent us, and 
we only wish we had room to publish many, many 
more of your excellent suggestions, Thank you! 
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HESTER HAWKES 


1" THE big grassy yard of the farmhouse 
stood a large old apple tree. On a low 
branch a very, very small bird was sitting 


Mrs. Hummingbird peeked out between the 


apple blossoms at her husband, Hummer. 

He flew close to the branch, then hovered in 
the air with his little feathered body straight up, 
and his wings beating the air so fast that they 
were just a blur. He coaxed and twittered 
at Mrs. Hummingbird, “Come and watch me 
swing half circles,” 

“I'm terribly busy right now building the 
nest,” his wife replied, 

“Oh, come,” he coaxed. “Can't you use last 
year's nest?” 

“You know I always build a fresh one every 
spring,” she cheeped. “All right, I'll watch, if 
you will get me some silky cobwebs for lining 
the nest. I need some very much.” 

“I'll bring you dozens. Just watch me now.” 

Mrs. Hummingbird fluttered down to a low 
bush on the lawn where she could see him bet 
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VERYONE knows the lion is the King of Beasts, but circus men would 
EK unanimously nominate Madame Elephant as the Queen. Circus ele- 
phants are the backbone of the show from the point of attracting crowds 
and general helpfulness on the lot before and after the performance. The 
elephants with circuses are almost always females because the males get 


ter. The yellow canary in a cage in the open 
window of the farmhouse greeted her. “Hi,” 
she said. “This is quite a show. Boy, do I like 
to watch Hummer!” The canary used a lot of 
slang she had picked up from the family, but 
she was a good friend, and she kept Hummer 
and his wife informed on all the news about 
the farm, and other birds 

From the chicken yard came a loud noise. It 
was Rocky the gray rooster. Mrs. Hummingbird 
didn’t like Rocky. ‘Two years before when she 
was very young and was learning to fly, Rocky 
had found her in the grass one day. He was just 
ready to peck her when Hummer came to her 
rescue with his long sharp beak. Rocky was 
usually inside the chicken yard; but sometimes 
he got out, and then he always frightened all 
the little birds 

Just then, Hummer flew near his wife, and 
began making wide arcs in the air. He flew 
higher and faster, then he zoomed down and al- 
mest touched her, then he whizzed high in the 


temperamental and unruly in the circus ring 


The elephants living together in a circus 
on counts of personality and physical power, 
tion, leadership, and counsel 
the herd by using sub-bosses to help her discipline her subjects. 
herd queen will punish another elephant for breaking the trunk-to-tail 
formation in parade, or 
ing in the act or for laziness 
of work is any elephant’s prerogative. 


and spoil the act, but female 


and male elephants alike are always known as “bulls” in the circus. 


menagerie select a “queen” 
then look to her for protec- 
Obeyed without question, the queen rules 
The 
for fighting, but she seldom punishes for cheat- 
In spite of her great strength, getting out 


Circus elephants are usually from India. They're smaller and rounder 
than the African beasts, and have smaller ears. The Indian elephant is 
more nimble and more easily trained for delicate balancing acts. In spite 
of tales to the contrary, animal trainers have great respect for the ele- 
phant’s intelligent co-operation while training for an act. 

Elephants have about fifteen vocal variations of trumpeting, whining, 
squeaking, chirruping, and bawling as a means of communication, and 
they are quite “talkative” among themselves. Besides, they have a 
friendly greeting for each of their fellow animals who are leaving the 
picket line for their acts, or returning from their regular performance 
or training period in the ring. 


Continued on page 92) 


FACTUAL STORIES 


air again. It was exciting. Mrs. Hummingbird 
admired Hummer. He seemed to have magic 
wings, and how his red throat glistened! She 
wished she were not quite so plain. She tilted 
her head to watch him vanish like a shooting 
star. ‘Then she flew up near the canary’s cage 
“Wasn't he wonderful?” she chittered 


“He sure was! 


The way you hummingbirds 
fly backwards! Something no other bird can do.” 

In the chicken yard, Rocky crowed louder. 
“Show-off!” he was saying. “Hummer’s a show- 
off.” And he scratched angrily with his jong 
yellow claws, making a cloud of dust 

“Rocky's an old sourpuss,” whispered the ca- 
nary to Mrs. Hummingbird. Then the canary 
said, “Your relatives are over at the old cherry 
tree. Their wings beat so fast they sound like 
a swarm of bees.” 

“We were with them last winter in Panama,” 
Mrs. Hummingbird replied. “We left sooner 
than they did. Hummer wanted to get back here 
where there are such (Continued on page 73) 
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EVERYBODY loves a circus. The songs and the rhythms of kindergarten are just right 
for a circus day. Parents will love it too if there is a good time to present it to 
them. Any animal can be made by practicing the outline on newspaper until the right 
size and shape appear. No particular talent in art is needed. 

Large pieces of brown wrapping paper are folded over, and the fold used at the 
top of the back. Make the smaller animals first, then the larger ones as the process 
becomes more familiar to the children. 

Staple the two sides of the head together. Stuff it lightly with paper to give it 
form. Staple it to the back. One child wears the head. If the neck is long, support 
the head with a stick which the child in front holds up. A second child walks behind 
the first, to support the body of the animal. Staple the tail to the body piece. Stripe 
or spot the body with paint for a leopard, zebra, or tiger. This project brings forth 
creative ideas and can develop into a very worth-while experience in construction. 


(When this was written, Miss Crawford was Kindergarten Teacher, Swansea School, Denver.) 


PUSSYCAT CHORUS 


OPAL GUY CRAWFORD 


Teacher, First Grade, Kent School, 
Denver, Colorado 


RUDOLPH THE RED-NOSGED REINDEER 


PONY WITH THE POLKA DOTS 


ELEPHANTS CHILO 
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ONE day while we were just experimenting with paper fasten- 
ers and paper, one little girl exclaimed, Look, my doll can 


walk!" From that time on we developed figures with legs and 
arms that were movable. 

These figures were made very simply with a body, a head, 
arms, and legs. The head may be drawn on the body or 
pasted on. The two arms are joined to the body with one 
paper fastener, and the two legs with another. 


REBECCA GEVIRMAN 


Kindergarten Teacher, Penn School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


This makes the arms and legs movable—the figures can 
sit, stand, walk, or run. Some of the skirts on the girls were 
made with a circle folded, while others were made of a 
gathered strip of tissue paper. Such things as hats, flags, and 
musical instruments were added. After the parade we made 
traffic policemen, patrol boys, and other figures to illustrate 
our safety unit. This project gave the children a graphic 
way to show action in cutouts, which also helped in drawing. 


FOR once during the day the children like to be let alone. This is when 
creative paper cutting comes in. The results will look different from the 
work where the teacher's hand played a part in it, but this is the children’s 
work—it is all theirs, a part of them; and how they love to see it in the 
room. 

Almost all the children know the nursery rhymes, or they know about 
them, before they start to school. It's nice to review them. We talk about 
the kind of people in the rhyme, the animals if there are any, the setting, 
and so on. We talk about colors, and if we have time, we dramatize 
the nursery rhyme. 

From time to time | have saved scraps of bright colored paper left over 
from other art classes. | keep them in a large box. | give each child a 
handful of scraps, scissors, and paste, and they go to work, while | am 
hearing the different reading classes. 

Just before dismissal, the children talk about their pictures and they 
place them on the tackboard. We have also tried this with primary stories: 
The Three Little Pigs, The Three Bears, Little Indian, Cowboy Sam, and 


many others. 


ALICE REILLY 


Teacher, First Grade, 
Silver Springs Elementary School, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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BOW -TIE HOLDER 


A STRIP from a white (shirt) cardboard, 17” long and about 
4%,” wide, can be slashed halfway across the width to make 
the ends tock. Lay this strip flat so that a V for the center 
of the collar can be cut in the middle to nearly halfway up 
the width. Two slashes are cut through the board slightly 
above the V and about |!/,” apart. A gay construction- 
paper bow tie is drawn, decorated with crayon, and cut out. 
Fasten a straight strip on the back with cellophane tape. In- 
sert the strip through the slashes in the collar. Lock the ends 
of the cardboard collar. Other bow ties may be clipped on 
end all around the top. JOHN CRANE 


CLASP AND 
CUFF-LINK RACK 


MAKE the rack from a strip of cardboard 6” x 
12”, and a piece of gift or wallpaper somewhat 
larger. Mark off the cardboard in 3 equal panels 
and score the lines heavily on the outside with 
the scissors. A 2” x 4” opening is cut in one side 
panel along the scored edge, and 4 holes are 
punched elong each end of the center panel. The 
large opening is for the necktie clasps and the 
small holes are for the cuff links. The strip is 
folded until the ends meet. Secure them with 


cellophane tape. Cover the rack with the de- 
JACK TOMLINSON 


signed paper. 


WIRE PENCIL HOLDER 


CUT about a yard of heavy copper wire for each child who wishes to make this gift. 
With gold paint, cover a stone which has sufficient size and weight to make the base. 
If it has @ few irregularities or humps it will be easier to keep the wire in place 
: than it is on a very smooth stone. After the paint is dry, wind the wire over the 
stone and twist it tightly at the bottom. Bring both ends to the top and twist again. 
Hold a pencil firmly on the stone while one end of the wire is wound slowly around 


it, creating a spiral. Repeat with the other end. GRETCHEN S. SANDERSON 


CARTON 
DISPENSER 


ON A piece of cardboard 1444” x 
12'/,”, lay off sides and ends alternately 
on the 12” width, that will just clear a 
regular size pack of cigarettes. We used 
these measurements: ¥%” overlap for 
pasting, 3%” length (of @ pack), 21/,” 
width, 34%”, 21/4”. This will make the 
back, side, front, and side of the 10- 
pack dispenser. 

The height of 1434” allows for a fold- 
in top (opening at the front}, and a ledge 
a little wider than the dispenser, at the 
bottom. Score ruled lines heavily, bend 
into a long box shape and join the %” 
lid flaps with cellophane tape. Tack to 
e wall. Load at top. JOHN CRANE 
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ELIZABETH SKIDMORE SASSER 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, ARCHITECTURE AND ALLIED ARTS 
TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


scious. "\ppreciotion of texture, "dovoloped 3 


After the scrap bag, _ w 


then the. Hime has 


suggest mother or father or a friend? 
Posters which make use of pasted formshave | 


Fashion designs are dramatic and vivid when 


actual fabrics. This approach appeals to the average 


A "feel" picture of a summer vacation would be fun, + 
» made from some real souvenirs of the last v ee 
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touching a turtle’s shell is fun for the youngest child: To. fee! with 
mind and-the imagination,-is an important part of enjoying most 
order to appreciate more keenly the delights of touching me to 
hard and soft, it is exciting to make acollage, 
| Collage was a terin given by Picasso and the‘ Cubist painters to 
Collage produced stimulating compositions; but its effect upon the “are cut from 
art world did not end with the pasted canvases. From such ex- abide | 
periments in materials a heightened appreciation of the values of = could , i 
bins suggest tne one to come. It is sure to be 


NOW I am in charge of a sixth-grade class 
of fifty-five. I have been emphasizing that 
school art should be tied together with all 
the activities of children's life, aiming 
"self expression" and "development of free 
creativeness." As this theory was born in 
the United States earlier, I am sure that 
the teachers of America can understand this. 
In my country, the same trend given from 
your country arose in the educational circle 
after the termination of the war. 

One sunny day when there was an art class 
I took my class to the seaside near by. 
Children looked wondering. There I sug- 
gested them to make anything they liked with 
sand. Some did by oneself and some did 
jointly. Some of them worked enjoying the 
sense of touching sand with their naked 


soles. 


YOSHIMASA KOGAWA 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Dalichi Primary School, Kamakura, Japan 


@ MOTHER AND CHILO BY ONE GIRL 


™ 
‘1, = ~ 
@ BOYS IN THEIR MOTORBOAT OF SAND 
‘ , 


@ BOYS MAKING AN ALLIGATOR 
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Kawelu’s Trick 
(Continued from page 60) 


and stop, as usual, to chat with 
Kaweln. The little boy heard Kawelu 
ask the neighbors where they were go- 
ing. He heard Kawelu wish them good 
luck. Then the fishermen waded out 
into the ox ean They began throwing 
their nets, hoping to catch the striped 
squirrel fish and the fluttering blue 
angel fish and other lovely colored 
fish that swam in the blue waters 
Phen the little boy stopped looking 
at the fishermen and looked back at | 
Kawelu’s taro patch just in time to 
see Kawelu lay down his digging stick. 
To the little boy’s amazement, Kawelu 
ran to the big rock and dived out from 
it into the pool underneath. As soon 
as he hit the water, he changed into 


Kawelu, the shark complete with 
some very ferocious-looking rows of 
teeth. Kawelu started swimming fu-| 


riously toward the fishermen 

The little boy ran out from his hid- | 
ing place to the top of the big rock 
and shouted to the fishermen The 
fishermen ran back to shore 
they could 
Kawelu was 
pected dinner 

From that whenever the 
neighbors Kawelu’s 
patch, they never told him that they 
going fishing even when they 


as fast as 


when 


This was one time 
cheated out of his ex- 


time on, 
passed by taro 
were 
were! 

So that is why when you ask a Ha- 
fisherman where he 


waiian is going, 
he will always answer, “I’m going 
awana.” And that means, nowhere 


spec ial! 


The Born Buckaroo 


(Continued from page 60) 


They're in the streets at home,” he 
said, “a few of them.” 

“Oh—h!” Spike said, drawling 
“Then you're not scared of ‘em 
You're just not acquainted. Shucks, 
that’s noth Come on back and see 
what they. uke. They're as friendly 
as dogs when you know ‘em.” | 

He pushed Lance, so there was 
nothing to do but go back | 

Lance walked stiffly but Spike am- | 
bled easily beside him. 

“All Dad's horses like people,” 
Spike said. “Dad won't tolerate mean 
ones. He's gentled ‘em by bein’ kind 
to ‘em and they expect people to like 
them. Here's some sugar. Feed Slim!” 
and he handed a lump to Lance 

They had reached the trough. Slim 
raised his long face and reached out 
toward Lance, drawing back his lips 

Lance saw Slim's long teeth open 
toward his hand. Was he going to bite 
off his fingers? Lance held the sugar 
by his fingertips, tense in every mus- 
cle. The teeth came down over the 
thick lips 

T hen 
against 


horse's 
That was all. 
nose 


sugar and the 
brushed his skin. 
the horse pushed his 
Lance's poe ket. 

“He thinks you have 
sugar,” Spike explained 
where I keep lumps.’ 

Gingerly Lance gave Slim a single 
stroke. 

“You make friends quick,” 
said admiringly. 

Lance straightened his shoulders. He 
stroked Slim several times, and then 
tried a few pats. 

“Pal, you’re a born buckaroo,” said 
Spike. “A kid here last year 
Chicago was two weeks getting this 
close to a horse.” 


some more 
“That's 


Spike 


“He was?” Lance cried. “D'ya} 
mean he was scared?” 

“Never once took a ride,” Spike 
said. “When we all rode to the Big 


Horn Ranch rodeo we had to lug that 
kid in the chuck wagon. You're dif- 


ferent,” he added. “You've got Slim 
eatin’ out of your hand already.” 
Lance eyed Spike with a look of 
suspicion. Was he fooling? Didn't 
he sort of suspect Lance was s« ared 
like the Chicago kid? Spike's glance 
was noncommiuttal 
around 


boldly 


Lance put his arm 


Slim's neck ‘I guess [ll pick this 
good ol’ cayuse,” he said. 
“Sure,” Spike said. “Let's fetch 


the saddle.” 


ig 


Heap oF 


You're in step with the times if 
you recognize bottled carbonated 
beverages as beneficial food 
products! That’s their real clas- 
sification, say food and health 
authorities, 


No wonder... you can’t beat 
delicious soft drinks for fast 
energy. They average 100 cal- 
ories for each 8 ounces, 

An excellent way, too, of help- 


ing keep the proper liquid bal- 
ance in the body. (Your daily 


They went toward the shed togeth 
er. Lance felt fine now. Soon he'd be 
riding over the desert like in his books 
Spike would show him how to stick 
on. He'd ride every day and get bet- 
ter and better, maybe end up lassoing 
livestock 

: \ ippee!” he yelled 

Spike grinned and looked pleased 
The two were first-rate 
pals How Lance 


going to be 
wished he had a 


nickname like Spike's! 


“What's your real name?” Lance 
asked, 
He saw Spike s face turn scarlet 


“Promise you won't tell?” he asked. 
“IT won't.’ 
“It's Willoughby 
Spike whispered 


Narre Brown 


“My nickname’s Chuck,” Lancelot 
Valentino Twigg replied, neglecting 
to add he'd just christened himsell 


He figured it didn’t matter, espec ially 
since he was a born buckaroo, 


liquid loss is about 24% quarts!) 

Again, you won't find a more 
delectable way to spark lagging 
appetites or aid the digestion. 
Doctors everywhere agree on 
this. Yes, when you add up the 
facts, you'll see that zesty soft 
drinks in bottles are in a class 
by themselves — nutritionally 
and pleasurably. They may be 
used confidently as wholesome 
supplements to a balanced diet! 
For quality and economy, they're 
leaders. 
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The national association of the eoft drink industry 


American Bottlers 
of Carbonated Beverages 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 


The American Bottlera of Carbonated 
Beverages ia a non-profit association of 
manufacturera of bottled soft drinks, 
with members in every State. lta purposes 
... to improve production and diatribu- 
tion methods through education and 
research, and to promote better under- 
wtanding of the industry and its products. 
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CANADA 


See Montreal and historic Quebec, 
Murray Gey and Tadoussac. Visit Ste. 
Anne de Beavers. independent or ali- 
expense... superbe teed end service 
«+ seonery. 


Frequent Departures from Montreal 
INDEPENDENT CRUISES $68.50 up 


} nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth 
SS RICHELIEU CRUISES $139.50 up 


6 days. Seames your hotel throughout 


These ajl-expense, personelily escorted 
Cruise-tours include all meals, sightsee- 
ing, transfers, etc., and the finest hotels 
MONTREAL SAGUENAY $130 up 
5 days with 2 nights at Chiteau Pron- 
tenac. Also from Toronto $160 up, 
incl. tall to Montreal! 
TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY $163 
7 days-3 days at Hotel Tadoussac 
1 day at Chateau Prontenac 
ARISTO CRUISES $193.50 up 
days incl, Ritz Carlton, Manoir 
Richelieu, Cniteau Prontenac hotels 
tax extra 
Foidert, reservations from Travel Agents or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


759 Victoria Sq., Montreal P. Q. or 
Beston 


Colorful Colorado 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
MOTOR COMPANY 


offers: 


THE SIGHTS TO SEE — Rocky Mountain 
National Park is jvst one of the outstanding 
vaca'ioniand. Red Rocks Amphitheatre, 
Bulfalo Bill's Grave, Central City, Pikes Peok, 
Echo and Mt. tvans ore 

within tout renge 


THE PLACES TO STAY — ESTES PARK 
CHALET and GRAND LAKE LOOGE are open 
summer ‘round tor y r comtort and 
ence, tach features tine tox 
table 
with accorner 


con 


ome at moderate 


caomtor 


ns tor 


THE WAY TO TRAVEL — You hove complete 
selec! of expense gh 
the vocot Convenient xhedvles 
modern, gia ped equipment 
covrieovt d ers 


for colartul, descriptive folders, write 
«ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
\ MOTOR COMPANY @ 


Roem 9, 1730 Glenarm Piece 
Box 1228 Denver |, Colored 


Hummer’s Magic Wings 
(Continued from page 73) 


Finally Rocky ducked his head and 
ran for the chicken yard 

Then Hummer flew to the nest. 

“Are you all right?” he chirped 
anxiously 

“Oh, yes,” his wife replied 
brave you were, Hummer!” 

“It was all my fault,” he said. “I 
forgot about getting the cobwebs.’ 

“You needn't bother—” she started 
to say, but Hummer was gone. She 
saw him fly close to the canary’s cage. 

“Hummer, old boy, that was a won- 
derful fight sang the canary, “T'll 
bet your wings were going cighty beats 
a second! 

“Thanks, friend,” Hummer said 
"You saw Rocky get loose and yelled 
Oh, there goes a 
starling! Guess ['ll race with him.” 

Mrs. Humingbird peeked from 
among the apple blossoms and watched 
her husband play tag with the starling. 
She twittered happily. She knew there 
wasn't a starling or any other bird 
who could ever catch Hummer—and 
she could get along without the cob- 


we bs! 


“How 


a warnng to me 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Bird Migration (film, color), Nation 
al Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave., 
New York 28 

Hummingbird Homelife (film), Bailey 
Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28 

Ruby-Throated Hummingbird, The 
(film, Films, Cor- 
onet Building, Chicago 1. 


color), Coronet 


Yoram of Israel 


Continued from page 43 


Adina Yoram 
her, her 
brother, and knows he will never hurt 
her. When we were young, we were 
more We lived in a land where 
we were not free, and laughter did not 
come as easily to us. Be glad, Rina 
that our children can run and laugh 
Be glad that Yoram can chase Adina 
and love her. Be glad that our children 
do not know the fear into which we 
were born.” 

One morning, a few weeks before 
his mid-term examination, as Yoram 
sat at breakfast, his sister burst- into 
the dining room with a newspaper 
called The Chronicles in het hand 
She had been to the news vendor at 
the corner. 

“Look at the headlines, Yoram 
They are wonderful.” And she handed 
the paper to her brother 

Yoram read:“Kine Davin’s 
Crusues This was a 
report from the newspapers roving 
army reporter on the southern front 
Another headline read “Joyous 
Crowns Greer or Hory Ark 
IN JERUSALEM 

Adina stood looking over Yoram’s 
shoulder and read the paper with him, 
“Look, Yoram, here's a job for you.” 
And she pointed to a large announce- 


when 
loves 


laughs 
because she 


friends. 
spanks 


serious 


ARMY 


ment at the bottom of page three. 
“1.000 Workmen Needed Immediate- 
ly,’ it said in large black type Then 


to help erect the King's 
palace in Jerusalem, our new capital 
Learn the trade and help 
King David and your country at the 
same time. No specialized knowledge 
It ended saying, “Report to 
Obadiah, Building Overseer, opposite 
the Palace Works Next to this an- 
nouncement was an ad from the 
Bezalel Store reporting that they 
“make and repair all types of musical 
instruments, including King David's 
own latest models.” 

There were other articles in the pa- 
per giving political and economic news. 


it went on 


building 
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There was even an editorial giving the 
opinions of the owners of the paper on 
the latest communiques from the war 
front. On page four there was a liter- 
ary article reviewing the most recent 
Psalm written by King David. Below 
appeared the text of the Psalm: “The 
Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want 
He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures; he leadeth me beside the 
still waters 

Yoram and Adina recited the Psalm 
together. When they finished, Yoram 
said, “They certainly make the news 
in this paper seem as if it were really 
happening today.” 

“IT know,” Adina answered. “When 
I first saw The Chronicles I didn’t un- 
derstand what I was reading, until all 
of a sudden I realized that the news 
was thousands of years old.” 

Jacob entered the dining room, “Ha! 
I see you two are reading the latest 
news,” he said, laughing. “That paper 
is the best way to teach children the 
religious and political history of our 
ancestors that I ever saw.” 

“We enjoy it, Father, because it 
makes the ancient history of Israel 
live for us,” Yoram said, and Adina 
quickly added, “You just make-believe 
a tiny bit and you are living back in 
King David's time.” 

Rina came in. “Come on; it’s time 
to leave for school,” she said, and she 
hustled her two children on their way 


During the morning Yoram and 
Adina studied their lessons. At noon 
most of the children had lunch at 


school. They themselves had grown 
the greater part of the food they ate 

As Yoram munched on a radish, he 
whispered to his best friend, Joseph, 
“T planted this radish. I can recognize 
it from one of the seeds I held in my 
hand.” 

“Don't be silly, Yoram; you know 
that’s not possible,” Joseph solemnly 
announced 

“There you go, taking me seriously 
again, when I’m just being silly,” 
Yoram said, looking annoyed. He liked 
Joseph, but once in a while he didn’t 
understand why Joseph couldn't take 
a joke. 

After lunch everyone studied for an 
hour, and then the whole school did 
voluntary work on the farm. The food 
that is not eaten at school is sold to 
help support the farm All the work 
is done by the children. No one is 
hired to help them. The teachers su- 
pervise and give advice on the best 
farming methods 

About one thousand yards from 
Yoram’s school there are grainfields 
where wheat is grown to make the 
school bread. Yoram had hoped to 
tend his goats, but one of the boys who 
regularly worked in the grainfields 
was sick, and Yoram had to replace 
him 

Adina in turn was given the job of 
feeding the goats, which did not please 
her. “They smell bad, and push you 
around,” she said. 

But she did the work, as she knew 
that it had to be done. Perhaps more 
than in any other country of the world 
there is a feeling in Israel today that 
everyone must work together for the 
good of the country, not just for indi- 
vidual profit 

“There is a big job facing us now, 
a far bigger job than merely taking 
care of yourselves,” Yoram’s headmas- 
ter tells his children. “We 
have the job of building a nation, and 
a nation is only built by a united peo- 
ple working toward common goals 

“You must forget your personal likes 
and dislikes, and think of Israel,” he 
often says. And the children know that 
he is rieht. Because she feels this way, 
too, Adina fed the goats and forgot 
their unpleasant smell and the bump 
she might receive if one of the goats 
got frisky. 


he vol 


Yoram spent three hours in the hot 
sun, working on the land where soon 
the school would plant wheat seeds 
He felt the excitement of knowing 
that the earth he held in his hands 
was his home, and that his home was 
free. An hour before it was time to 
stop, Adina joined Yoram in the fields 
and worked with him. 

Late in the afternoon, around six 
o'clock, when they were finished, 
Yoram and Adina spent an hour with 
their scout troop. In the scouts they 
have fun. They dance, and sing, and 
play games, go on trips, and have ath- 
letic contests together. At the same 
time, however, they learn one all- 
important lesson, which they are also 
taught at home and at school. They 
learn that as pioneers they can never 
expect someone else to do their work 
for them. Every boy and girl learns to 
fulfill himself in life. They learn to 
take care of themselves and be inde- 
pendent. If you can fix a broken door, 
repair a leaky faucet, or mend a torn 
curtain yourself, why waste another 
man’s time by calling him in? 

“That man has enough work to do 
for our country, without holding your 
hands,” Yoram once said to a boy who 
complained that his father couldn't get 
a carpenter to fix their table. 

At the scout meeting Yoram and 
Joseph played their flutes while Adina 
and her girl friends in the scout troop 
danced. As the evening sun set behind 
the hills near Jerusalem, the dancing 
figures cast longer and longer shadows 
on the ground. Yoram raised his flute 
high and began to play a soft and hap- 
py song. The girls and boys in the 
group gathered around him and lis- 
tened intently. Yoram was a splendid 
flute player. He had learned from his 
father, who all during his life had 
turned to music in times of sorrow. 

It was almost time for dinner, but 
before everybody went home, Adina 
asked her brother to play her favorite 
song. Adina began to clap her hands 
in rhythm, and Yoram played a fast 
tune with a lovely melody. Soon all 
the children were clapping to the beat 
of the music 

Yoram finished, and, taking his sis- 
ter's hand, started walking home. 
“You play beautifully, Yoram,” Adina 
said, looking up at her brother with 
affection and pride. 


Earning a Living as the 
Bright Child Foresees It 
Continued from page 56 


Life-work preferences of a group of 
above-average children from 6 to 11. 


1! Authors 1 Marine 

1 Columnist 1 WAC 

1 Foreign 1 WAVE 

Correspondent 1 F.B.I. Man 

1 Play Critic 1 Detective 

1 Poet 1 Sheriff 
Several Artists 4 Policemen 
2 Cartoonists 2 Space Pilots 
1 Miniaturist 1 Rocket Pilot 
3 Architects 1 Airline 

l Puppeteer Hostess 

5 Opera Singers 7 Airplane 

1 Cello Player Pilots 

1 Guitar Player 19 Nurses 

1 Harpist 11 Mothers 

1 Violinist 2 School Teach- 
29 Ballerinas ers 

1! Actresses 1 Bus Driver 
5 Comedians 1 Fireman 

1 Horse Breeder 24 Doctors 

1 Horse Trainer 3 Dentists 

1 Horsewoman 3 Lawyers 

l 


3 Veterinarians Bank President 
10 Baseball Players 2 Secretaries 
10 Professional 3 Investors 
Skaters 1 Stock Broker 
Chess Player 1 Advertiser 
1 Model 
1 TV Commer- 
cialist 


! Fisherman 
3 Soldiers 

1 West Pointer 
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We'll ciose 


The Craziest Thing We'll take a vacation 
up the circus and let the mnvet flood 
(Continued from page 77) the farm and carry off the trash, and 
‘ oO ve ‘ the 
*Tra-la! Tra-la! caroled Aunt Pol we won't even have to clean 
‘Breakfast readv? rounds of popeom bags and sucker 
~ sticks ar orang 
“Fah!” snorted Professor Swingle tammered 
We were just sitting down,” said but 
“A ” Prof Potterby rid 
re olesso titer Si 
After a light breakfast the guests all » 
t “d , } Prof randly drawing himself up to be 
roopet out to the circus roressor 
very tall well make lots of money 


Potterby remained in the kitchen with 
Don't you ever let me hear you say 


’ me cus s 
‘This can’t go on. Miss Flla said unm that ta q 

sniffling Look at that refrigerator om Studded Spectacle, was a crazy 

thing 

Absolutely empty And no money to . 
‘ said Miss Ella 
buy more food All bec you No, rolcsso 
meekly, and after that Miss Ella went 

sunk it in this farm, and now you ve 


to the circus three times a week and 
cluttered it all up with a broken-down . —_ 

ate peanuts and cheered 
circus and a bunch of penniless peo 


ple. What are 


you going to do? 


“I'll think of something,” Professor 
Potterby said All Aboard for Antarctica! 

“What are you going to do?” Miss a 
Ella repeated sternly ontinued page 

“Now, Ella,” the Professor said, THREE EDITORIAL NOTES 
alarmed. “I can’t send them away 


Deepfreeze I is part of 
International 
Forty Six 


1. Operation 
the preparation for the 
Geophysical 7 


Look at Dr Doogan, the 
He's making Rajah lie down and play 
dead. Look at Mike, the 
boy He s tossing all the seal’s balls up 


And look at 


veterinarian 
Year 1957-58) 
nations are co-operating to c« llect more 
earth and its at- 
meteorological 


shoeshine 
information about the 
mosphere by recording 


in the air all at once and other measurements at many places. 


“WHAT ARE Yo GOING 10 Antarctica’s importance is based on the 

DO?” belief that much of the world’s weather 
. is affected by this area 

The professor swallowed, and sud was us the 

denly a beautiful idea came to him tional Geophysical Year (IGY) because 

“I’m going to run the circus right here it is expected there will be an increase 


in various aspects of solar activity, such 
as sunspots, and other disturbances By 
having world-wide reports within a spe- 


on my farm.’ 


“Run the circus!” His sister stared 


at him. “With what? You have no cific period of time, it is believed that 

cireus people “3 new advances in many fields of science 
“s can be achieved 

I don't need them, Dr. Doogan 2. All the children in your class and 


loves lions and tigers, and Rajah loves 
him Dr Doogan can do the cat act 


Rajah doesn't hay 


particularly the Boy Scouts will be in- 
erested in Dr. Paul A. Siple who has 
been on every Antarctic Expedition with 
Admiral Byrd since 1928 


inv teeth any more 


anyway. And Mike can be a juggler Paul was an Eagle Scout when he 
in the sideshow earned his first trip to Antarctica by 

‘But Aunt Pol,” stammered Miss competing with other Eagle Seouts who 
Ell 3 were assigned duties aboard a ship pre- 
rs paring for the polar trip, and then ob- 


“Aunt Pol will be the circus fat 


served for a day 


lady. She'd love to stop dieting any Paul Siple’s interest and intelligent 
way And Professor Swingle would co-operation throughout the expedition 
so impressed Admiral Byrd that he en 

adore putting white paint on his face eouramed and guided the youna men’s 
and being a clown.” education. Today, Dr. Siple is a world- 
“But who'll come? It costs money renowned authority on south polar sci- 
ence To him, the Antarctic is like “his 


ell 
for tickets country,” and indeed it has been his pri 


days a week and 


“We'll show three mary interest since his scouting days 
charge each youngster a quarter, That 3. Bernice Nuckols Stanley, the au 
thor of this material on Antarctica, was 


way they can come every week 


Freeman 
Virginia, 


teaching sixth grade at Dougla 
High School, Henrico County, 
when the unit was developed 


jut when the rainy season comes 


and the grounds are flooded 


SAND 
SCULPTURE 


HELEN RAYMOND O'CONNOR 


TO DO sand sculpture, place at least six inches of beach sand in a wooden box. 
Wet the sand and smooth it, then dig out the shape of an animal, bird, of plane 
in reverse, using a spoon, stick, or fingers, pressing deep. 

Finish any projections of the model, such as fins, scales, and eyes of a fish for 
instance, by digging deeper than the rest. Be careful not to dig deeply enough 
to expose the box. Leave at least one-half inch of sand at the bottom and sides, 
as plaster sometimes seeps through 

When the mold is ready, mix plaster of Paris with water to the consistency of 
smooth cream, and pour immediately into the mold, letting the plaster flow into 
one hand, to keep it from digging out the sand. Insert two twisted loops of wire 
for hanging. Let dry 20 minutes. Dig the sand away and lift out the sculpture. 
These wall plaques may be used as gilts, singly or in pairs. 


The Far South 
Continued from page 54 


oilcloth pl tis candles, phonograph 


records, medicines, paints rubber sub- 
Pine 


weed 


needles be- 
cotton- 


Stitutes, or rayon 
felt: those trees, 


converted into 


come 
wood and willow, ar 
wallboard 

11. Except for Mississippi 
(corn its 
Then there's 
fruits of many 


Satsuma oranges 


Pexas 


raises the most cotton 


second largest crop 


sugar rice, and 
kinds 
native to Japan 
darin oranges’ when canned for mar- 
ket. These orange trees can be planted 
in the same orchard with pecans be- 


cate 
including the 
often called “man- 


cause the spreading branches of the 
nut tree do not interfere 

12. Large oil deposits have 
discovered in the Tinsley and Vaughan 
areas, and about 2,000 wells are in the 
state The Tinsley field is the 3rd 
largest in the U.S. Since 1926, the 
natural-gas reserves have been tapped, 
Jac kson where the 
largest deposits were found 

13. As soil fertility decreased, farm- 
ers began draining the swamps, about 
1886, for new This also helped 
eliminate malaria 

14. The Sardis Dam on the Talla- 
hatchee River, the Enid on the Yokena, 
the Arkabutta on the Coldwater, and 
the Granada on the Yalobusha River 
control flood waters within the state 

15. Biloxi, an important 
packing center, is also second only to 
the Chesapeake Bay area for oysters 

16. Memorial Day 
by the women of Columbus, Mississip- 


been 


especially around 


land 


shrimp 


was originated 
pi, who placed flowers on the graves 
of Confederate and Union soldiers 
17. The Delta with 
mouth of the Mississippi) is a trian 
at a point on 


don t onfiuse 


gular section beginning 
the northern state 
southward to Vicksburg for 200 miles 
Mississippi Yazoo 


border, extending 


between the and 
rivers, with a base width of 65 miles 
Rast of this is the rich 
loess * soil extending the 
the State Again to the east 18 the 
Black Prairie with rolling pastures, 

18. Almost half of the 
million people are Negroes 

19. The capitol at Jackson is simi 
lar in design to the National Capitol 
D.C 


brown loam 


length of 


state’s 2 


in Washington 
Alabama 

1. Among the 
those of Walter D 
estate is 20 miles south of Mobile 

V4 \ saltpeter cave Scottsboro 
on the 


gardens are 


tellingrath whose 


famous 


River, was the first 
courthouse in Jackson County. Indians 
had used it as a shelter, and ¢ onfed 
erate soldiers made gunpowder from 
the saltpe ter 

5 The Reestone 


ville is a guided-missile 


Tennessee 


Hunts- 
rocket 


Arsenal at 
and 
research center 

+. Tolls charged on the 24 
plank roads which comprised the state's 
highways in the mid-1800's. A state 
highway department was organized by 
191] 

», Chemical, aluminum, and textile- 
dyeing plants are located in the Mus- 
cle Shoals area near Wilson Dam which 
was constructed in the early years of 
World W ar Il to supply power to make 


Post-war ni 


were 


nitrates for ammunition 
trates were converted into millions of 
tons of fertilizer. The TVA now ad- 
this and similar power proj- 
Many of Alabama's 
dams were built with private capital 

6. Some their 
ings in minerals, but in Alabama, it's 
water. Twenty-six streams supply ei- 


ministers 
ects in the area 


state count bless- 


ther power or navigation, or both 
7. At Enterprise 

a monument to the 

their 


Continue d on 


Alabamans erected 
boll that 
cotton 1910 


wee vil 
destroved crop in 


page W, 


THE 


FAIR at Ciudad Trujillo 


can make 


You 


where American 
history started! 


a fascinating, memorable 


vacation awaiting you in the 


Dominican Republic—the land Co- 
landmarks of 


including 


lumbus loved. Here, 
earliest American history 
many relics of Columbus’ long stay, 
are only minutes from the most mod- 
ern hotels and 


West Indies! 


fun-facilities in the 


make 
your colorful Caribbean holiday per- 


Luxurious acc ommodations 


fect—yet special summer rates and 
prices are amazingly low. (Ciudad 
Trujillo is a free port. les fine shops 
are a bargain-seeker's treasure-chest!) 
You'll find no currency or language 
problems in this breeze-blessed tropic 
playground 

This summer, while the Dominican 
World Pair is making Ciudad Trujillo 
a world information-booth and fun- 
capital, is the time to explore this 
“Land of Discovery’! 

Your travel agent will tell you how 
easy it is to reach, enter and enjoy! 


125 Acres of Beauty and Fascination! 
Until August 16th 


INTERNATIONAL 


TODAY — 


INSTRUCTOR, June 1956 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC TOURIST OFFICE I 
P.O. Bow 1994, Grand Central Sauon 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me the iMustrated, four-color folder, 
‘Dominican Republic —Land of Discovery 


Name 


Address 


Cuy 
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One of the few remaining un- 


FULTON 
COUNTY 


spoiled vocation areas, the en- 
tire family econ find fun, In 
southern Adirondacks, rich in 
history, center of America's glove 
industry, also has mountains, 
streams and lakes for your finest 


vacation ever 


FULTON COUNTY PUBLICITY | 
{ COUNTY BUILDING 
j JOHNSTOWN | 
You, | wont your FREE | 
| colored vacation folder | 
Name 
| Please print | 
Addrew | 
City Zone Sate | 


Teachers—End Money 
WORRIES 


Get a POSTAL LOAN 
! You can borrow 

$100 to $600 by Mail 

on your SIGNATURE ONLY! - 


Teachers like to do business with Postal Finance 


bee suse they get spec lal consideration incon 
fide nee with personal ettent! 
You can wet quick cash 
State licenced and make tre mn 
whereiathe Gervice te fact ands mnpletely cor 
No endorsers required No egents will eel! Our cost 
Controlled Loar Pien guarantees you COMPLETE SATIS 
ACTION No principal payments required during pay 


summer months Pay nothing anti! Fall when you 
start wetting ealery checks ages Payments 


KEE Lean 
pere and full information in 
velope. Everything y« et the 

COUPON. Tob and 


errenged to your bur 
he Coupon will brir 


money. MAI 
tart worry free sammer 


POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Depr. 600K: 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


200 KEELINE BULDING 
POSTAL FINANCE CO. Dept. 600 


, Omehe, Net 
lease rush FR Loan Pepers end Information about 
tal's T Plan 


COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stoy ot this modern 25- 
story hotel, All rooms 
outside exposure. large, 
beautifully furnished 
> rooms with kitch- 
enette, private 
both, from $6.50 
daily. Two room 
suites from $9.50 


SPECIAL MONTHLY 


Air & 


troodway at 75th St., New York 
Oncor Wintrad, Managing Director 


Travel-Wise ? 


The tneteuctor Teacher Travel Service 
can help you plan your trip. . . The 
announcement on page | explains 


how. 
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The Far South 


(‘Continued from page 89) 


The inscription reads, “In profound 
appreciation of the boll weevil, and 
what it has done to herald prosperity.” 
This marked the beginning of diver- 
sified farming in Alabama 

%. Birmingham, the Pittsburgh of 


the South 


ing prior to 


was only a railroad cross 
1870 Its nearness to 
the essential raw materials needed for 
steel (iron ore, coal, limestone, dolo- 
mite; electric power) explains its 
growth 

9. Helen Keller's ability to over- 
come the triple handicaps of being 
left blind, deaf, and mu after an 
early childhood illness has 
— all over the world She was 


inspired 


vorn at Tuscambia in 

10. ‘Tuscaloosa meaning Black 
Warrior) is named for the Indian 
chief of the Alibamu Indians who were 
“thicket clearers” or farmers 

11. One third of the state’s popu- 
lation is Negro 

12. Among the special events which 
attract the $37 million spent annually 
by tourists: Mardi Gras Festival and 
Azaecla Trail near Mobile, Dogwood 
Frail near Birmingham, Dauphin Is 

land's Deep Sea Fishing Rodeo in Mo 
bile bay 

13. Only sand dunes separate salt 
and fresh water at Gulf State Park 
southeast of Mobile 

14 Huntsville and Florence were 
the first textile mill towns in 1832, 
and they're still leaders. Steel is sec- 
ond to textiles in Alabama 

15. Montgomery was the birthplace 
of the Confederacy and its first presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis 

16. Booker T. Washington started 
the famous industrial institute and 
normal school for Negroes at Tuske- 

17. Five constitutions and five capi- 
tals are part of Alabama's history. 
(,eorgia 

|. Remember the “p's” and forget 
the “q's” and you'll have no trouble 
with Georgia's leading prod cts: pea 
nuts, pecans, pimientos, poultry (as 
broilers pulp, paper, and paper bags 
Peaches no longer have a top spot 

2. In 1948, a man stopped being the 
president of a large 
started the frozen ready-cooked shrimp 
business. William Mullis’ 500 workers 
now process 50 million pounds of 
shrimp a year 

3. Inspired by the poem, “In Flan 
ders Fields Moina Belle Michael 

1869-1944) originated National Pop 
py Day 

4 The number of inclustries doubled 
between 1940-1950, and textiles lead. 

5. In 1943, Georgia was the first of 
the 48 states to give 18-year-olds the 


grocery, and 


right to vote 

6. Thousands of large diamond-back 
terrapin are grown on the Isle of Hope 
to supply east-coast markets 

7 He fore ry and commis books chil- 
dren read and enjoyed the ‘Uncle 
Re mus stories by Joel ( handler 
Harris His home, Wren Nest, at 
Atlanta, has been a memorial to the 
author since 1913 

8. Button Gwinnett, an early Geor- 
gian patriot, was a delegate to the 
Continental Congress, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, an au- 
thor of the state constitution, and gov- 
ernor 

9. The Augusta National Golf Club 
has one of President Eisenhower's fa- 
vorite courses. Hlad he been living in 
1736, he could have called “fore” on 
the course at Darien which was built 
by Scottish settlers 

10. The Franklin D. Roosevelt State 
Park (5,000 acres near Warm Springs) 
overlooks scenic Pine Mountain Val- 


ley. 


11. Near Rome, Martha Berry start- 
ed a school for mountain children in 
a one-room log cabin, in 1902. Now 
famous, the Berry School includes a 
high “a hool and college 

12. Fuller's earth, found in quantity 
in Georgia, is an excellent filter for 
refining mineral and vegetable oils 

13. The city of Dawson claims the 
title peanut capital of the world ‘. 

14. Spools shutties, and bobbins in 
Georgia textile mills are sometimes 
made of persimmon, ironwood, or dog- 
wood 

15. A chemical compound made 
from slash pine is an ingredient of 
shatterproof glass 

16. Charles H. Herty worked 4 years 

1932-56 in a Savannah laboratory 
to produce newsprint from southern 
slash pine The tons of this paper now 
rolling from the mills confirm the suc- 
cess of his « x pe riments 

17. No hunting is allowed in the 
700-sq. mile National Wildlife Refuge 
in Okefenokee Swamp which extends 
into Florida 

18. Thanks to the chemist, all parts 
of southern pine can be converted into 
weful products building material, 
furniture, and pulp from the trunk; 
charcoal and lamp black from the bark; 
alcohol 


and creosote from the sawdust; turpen- 


lamp black from the roots: 


tine, rosin, and pitch from the sap; 
almost a hundred products from the 
stumps As a result of stump clear- 
ing, nearly a half million acres of 
Georgia land have been returned to 
agriculture for crops, pasture, or for- 
est.) 
19. Stone Mountain, the largest 
granite mass in the state, rises BOO ft., 
and is about 7 miles around the base. 
An unfinished memorial to the Con- 
federate soldi rs was cut on one side. 

20. Geologists in search of oil are 
testing Georgia's offshore area because 
it resembles the west coast where oil 
has been found 

21. The marble quarries of north- 
east Georgia have been worked since 
1844. Power-driven drills can cut 
12-ton blocks of white, black, pink, 
or dark green marble. The 20 granite 
quarries around Elberton supply near- 
ly \%& of the country’s monuments 
These are cut, shaped, polished, and 
inscribed in one of the area's 64 fac- 
tories 

22. One factory at Macon produces 
enough insulating and acoustical board 
from southern pine to fill 3,000 box- 
cars a year, 


Florida 

This land of sunshine extends 
400 miles southward from Georgia and 
tourists can ride an Overseas Highway 
across a chain of islands (the Florida 
Keys) to the end at Key West, for an- 
other 156 miles 

2. Sponge fishing became commer- 
cially profitable off Key West in '849, 
but Greek sponge men have found the 
l'arpon Springs area most productive 
since 1905 

3. Franciscan missionaries probably 
introduced citrus fruits into Florida 
in the 1600's. In 1886, a new orange 
and a more hardy grapefruit were 
planted by a Chinese naturalist, Lue 
Gum Gong 

t. Visitors to Silver Springs at Ocala 
ride in glass-bettomed boats to see the 
marine life in the 80-ft. deep springs 
which sparkle with rainbow colors be- 
cause of the minerals deposited on the 
sides 

5. The shrimp fleet receives its an- 
nual blessing at St. Augustine on April 
9 

6. Pensacola, the second oldest city 
in Florida, is called the “Annapolis of 
the Air” because of its pilot-training 
facilities 

7. A 15-mile Sunshine Skyway 
across Tampa Bay connects St. Peters- 
burg with Bradentown, since 1954. 

8. The ocean tides pack the sands 
as hard as concrete at Daytona Beach, 
and this makes an ideal surface on 
which automobile manufacturers race 
and test their new models 

9. Ringling Brothers and Barnum 
and Bailey's Circus winters at Sara- 
sota, and develops the skills and rou- 
tines which thrill summer audiences. 
Art ‘overs enjoy the collection at the 
John and Mable Ringling Art Museum 
in the same city. 

10. Central Florida yields about 7 
million tons of phosphate rock a year 
for fertilizers, explosives, and the fizz 
in soft drinks; also many tons of lime- 
stone, and the hard shell rock called 
coquina 

11. If you've been using the words 
crocodile and alligator interchange- 
ably, stop! The “croc’s” face is longer 
and narrower than the blunt-faced 
“gator,” and it prefers salt water 
(maybe the reason for crocodile 
tears?) while the “gator” is more at 
home in fresh water 

12. It takes about 33 million boxes 
of fresh oranges to supply the concen- 
trated frozen juice market which has 

(Continued on page 91) 
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The Far South 


Continued from page 90 


taken the squeeze out of enjoying this 
beverage 


13. In the Collier-Seminole State 
Park, north of the Eve relade 5 Nation 
al Park, where the best guides are 
Seminole Indians, you can see 90-ft 
royal palms, mahogany, rubber trees, 
air plants, and orchids 

14. The St. Johns River, 20 miles 


from the ocean, flows northward and 
parallel with the coast for 300 miles 
before draining into the ocean 


lades are flooded 
glades extending 110 


15. The Everg 


prairies or er 
miles from north to south and 40 


miles 


wide The area was established as a 
National Park in 1947, and is second 
only to Yellowstone National Park in 
size. 

16. Lumberjacks who cut swamp- 
growing cypress operate their saws 
from boats 

17. Cape Sable, the Florida Penin 
sula’s most extreme point is about 
350 miles farther south than Cairo, 
Egypt 


i8. There was a 50 per cent increase 
in population during 1940 
of industrial expansion 

19. As a lasting memento of his ap- 
preciation to this land where he found 
fame and fortune, Edward Bok gave a 
53-acre tract of land including Moun- 
tain Lake and Iron Mountain on the 
highest part of Florida, near Lake 


50 because 


Wales. Pink marble and coquina rock 
frame the tower holding the 71-bell 
carillon 

20. Lake Okeechobee is the second 


largest natural body of water entirely 
in the U.S 

21. Although most of the 
nole Indians live within the 
some are in villages along the 217-mile 


Trail Miami and 


00 Semi 
“olades,” 
Tamiami between 
Fort Myers 

22. Cowboys ride the Florida range, 
herding cattl have 

bred with India’s Brahman cattle to de- 
velop animals which would be resist- 


which been cross- 


ant to heat and insects 

23. Fruit and vegetable 
yields about $200 million each year. 
Many northerners grow a second crop 
here in winter Fast transpor- 
tation and modern have 
made truck gardening profitable 


production 


months 


retnigeration 


24. Near Rock Bluff a 1,138-acre 
tract was set aside in 1935 as the 
Torreya State Park to preserve an ev- 


ergreen called the “stinking cedar” be- 
cause of odor from its bruised bark 
25. People 
everglades in a 
powered by an auto engine 
propeller attached 


whiz over the wet grassy 
flat-bottomed 
with an 


Sort of 


boat 
airplane 
skiing on grass! 


INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITIES 


1. Gen. William Crawford Gorga 
(1854-1920 was born near Mobile 
He became famous for his work as 


sanitary conquering yel- 
low fever and malaria in the 
Canal Zone 


xplaining to the natives why the 
being drained ofr 


engineer in 
Panama 
Imag rine you are the gen 
eral 
stagnant water is 
and screens are being 
windows and doorways of 


Tell them about the dis 


covered with oil 
fitted to 
their homes 
ease-carrying mosquito 

2. Henry Flagler and Henry B. Plant 
started the Florida boom in 1888 when 


they began building railroads and ho 
tels. Suppose they had asked you to 
outline a publicity campaign to sell 
Florida as a busine SS and Vacation lo 
cation. Make charts with words or 
pictures (or a mural) showing what 
the state offers each group 

3. Tape-record a report about 
sponges, the tiny animals living mostly 
in salt water Tell how the sponge 


men find them, and prepare them for 


Why 
their 


market. Are all 


do they 


sponges alike? 


What are 


absorb water 
uses? 

t. Are oranges and grapefruit pic ked 
ripe How applied? 
Would you buy oranges with a green- 
tinged skin? How are the tons of skins 
and pulp from canning and frozen-juice 


How do Florida and Cal- 


is the color 


plants used? 
ifornia oranges differ 


5. Find some “Uncle Remus” sto- 
ries. Read them; then write one of 
your own. Read both to the class, and 
let the children guess which is yours, 
Are they interested in this type of 
story? 

6 Is there a difference between yel- 
low Georgia, long-leaf, short-leaf, 
slash and loblolly pin Paint, sketch, 
or find pictures of eac h for display 


with 


liow do thes« pines compare 

those in your locality The same uses? 
Some of Georwia’s fine white clay 

kaolin) is used in making paper 


How does kaolin affect the quality and 
What is meant by a 
Get 


type of paper? 


‘pulp” magazine? 


slick” or a 


samples and identify for the bulletin 
board 

8. Study the coastal area of each 
Far South state. Does a long coastline 
necessarily mean good natural har 


bors’ Indicate on a map the most im- 


each state 


rIVITIES 
1. If Girl Scouts 


in your class, have them put on a skit 
phases of the organ- 
Juliette start- 


) 


portant harbors for 


GROUP AC 


there are enough 
showing historical 
ivation which Mrs 
ed in Savannah in 191 
ages for membership in 


Low 
beginning of 


the Brown 


both groups; type of program carried 
on, and significance; reasons for merit 
badges Or enlist ervices of some 
troop to produce this program 

2. About 75 per cent of the cotton 
cord used in auto tires comes from 
Georgia's mills Synthetic fibers are 


gradually replacing cotton 
a cross Where is the 
fabric in relation to the rubber? Why 
is it used? What is meant by 4-ply or 
What ply is used on trucks, 


section of tire 


6-ply tires? 
tractors, and busses? 

4. Divide the class into these com- 
geologists, naturalists, indus- 
cattlemen, 
can 


mittees 
farmers 
Each committee 


trialists, chemists 
and so on 
mulate facts pertinent to 
tion. The final 


form of charts, dioramas 


its classifica- 
presentation im the 
murals, and 
dramatic episodes could be the basis 
for a good culminating activity. 

t. Write a song that flat- 
boatmen might have sung as they poled 
their craft down the Mississippi River, 
The music teacher can help you find a 
tune to express the proper rhythm. 

». List the daily tasks required te 
provide the comforts of plantation 
life. Compare with life in a pioneer 


words for 


home. What were the characteristics 
of the people who lived under each 
condition? Would they have been 
happy to swap homes? Why? 


6. The dictionary defines peninsula 
Which applies to Florida? 
Discuss relationship between peninsula 
and gulf; cape and bay; isthmus and 
island and lake 

Read Sidney Lanier'’s “Song of 
the Chattahoochee” in One Thousand 


in two ways 


strait 


Poems tor Children Macrae-Smith, 
Phila lhe poets fame ts shared by 
Alabama and Georgia. What are your 
thoughts as the poem is read? If in- 
terest warrants, read other poems by 
Lanier. Discuss poetry's place in our 
lives 

8. Why are the prehistoric Indian 
mounds at Moundville on the Black 


Warrior River pre served as a state 
monument? How does scientific knowl- 
edee benefit from digging into mounds? 

9. Georgia's only national forest, the 
Appalachian Highlands created 
in 1936. Why have state and national 


was 


| 


aside? How many na- 
there in the U.S.? 
percentage are in the Far 
Which part of the country has 
Why? 
Roosevelt 
Springs 


forests been set 
tional 
What 
South? 
the highest percentage? 

10. In 27, Franklin D 
helped establish the Warm 
Foundation. Why interested? 
What scientist has perfected a vaccine 
which offers hope as a polio preven- 
tive? What is a vaccine, 
it work Discuss reasons for the March 
of Dimes campaign each January 

11. Is the cireus an American inven- 
tion? Read 
pe dias: then div re 


fore ws are 


was he 


and how does 


about it in the encyclo 


for reports acc ord- 


ing to the key jobs; circus manager, 
animal trainer, aerial artist, property 
man, rigging man, and so on. Discuss 


why there are fewer circus groups than 
in former years Read the factual 
story, “The Queen of Beasts,” on page 
80 in this 

12. Edward Bok will probably be 
peopl as the 


issue 


remembered by more 


donor of Florida’s “Singing Tower” 
than for his suecess as an author and 
editor, Outline a report of his life, and 
dramatize important events, beginning 
with departure from birth town, Den 
Helder, in The Netherlands 
CULMINATION 

The best culminating activity orig- 
inates as a broad plan early in the 
unit and grows to maturity as the 
study is developed 

|, Some groups may prefer a “pro- 
gram affair” in which they can exhibit 
the charts, murals, and dioramas and 
use the tape-recorded and “live” re- 
ports, skits, and SOMES 


2. Others may favor visual displays 


in’ which industries are 
related to people and living conditions, 
Classify the information under 3 pe- 
Before | 7: 1777-1865: 1865 


Originality should be given free 


produc ts of 


riods 
1956 


Examine 


our American 


TWO CENTURIES MEET 


It was in beautiful his- 
toric Williamsburg that 
great patriots proclaimed 
way of life. 
Their spirit of liberty 
and freedom lives forever 
in the Capitol, Wythe 


Williamsburg Lodge & Taverns 
Double from £6 00 


Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Double from $10 00 


display « ould he 


store 


Possibly the 
a community 
appreciated by a 


rem 
placed 
where it 
larger audience 

3. If you don't go in for 
colossal, gigantic” culminations, you 
could have a quick chalk-board review 
entitled, “Tell Me List the 4 
and let the children contribute fac- 
tual statements that show their under- 
conditions, 


window 


“super, 


states 


standing of products, 


places, and people of interest 


EVALUATION 


1. Did you use the “Historical Back- 
ground” as the stepping stones to fur 


ther research and reading 


’ Do the children realize that the 
items iv “Treasure Chest of Pacts” do 
not represent the “whole story” about 


each state 

Have the « 
understanding of the 
effects of planning a 
between agriculture and industry 


hildren gained a better 
economic and 
balance 


ial 


+. As the children learned how 
much science has contributed to our 
standard of living, did you notice any 
of them whose interest would warrant 


special guidance in this direction? 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Resources and Manulac 
Subtropical ¢ east 


Agriculture; 
turing Industries; 


al Lands, “Vhe South” (filmstrips, 
color Society tor \ isual 
tion, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., 


( hic avo 14 


Indreu Jackson, Statesmen of 
ica” (film Eneyelopaedia Britan 
nica Films, Ine 1150 Wilmette 


Ave tte, Il 
Beach and Sea Animals, 
mals and Fish film 
paedia Britannica Films, In 
‘Cities of Our Country” 
Kye Crate 
page 


Water Ani- 
lo- 


Birmingham 


filmstrip, color House, 


Continued on 


VIRGINIA 
House, Raleigh 


and other famous 


Tavern 
build 
ings of Virginia's colonial 
Capital, Golf, tennis and 
other sports in season, 
Cyood eating and fine lodg 
ings in modern hotels, 


See “The Common Glory” 
America’s great outdoor drama 


For reservations: writs direct, 
travel agent of Williams 
burg Res. Ofer, 610 Pith 


N Clrele 6 


For information on School Journeys write to d. N. Ate Arthur. 
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Re Set 
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Animals of 


color), Society for Visual Education, 
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kli Whitney American Scientists” 
filmetrip, color Young America 
Filson, Ine New York 
kli Whitney Invents the Cotton Gin; 


The Triumph of Louis Braille, * You 
Are Ther films), Young America 
Files, Ine 


Fiathoatmen of the Pronti: “Ameri- 


Paper and Pulp Making (film, color 
and black and white), Coronet Films 


Plantation System in Southern Life 


The film, color, and black and 
(Coronet Filins 

Products and Industries Series (film 
trips), Young America Films, Inc 

Story of Andrew Jackson, The, “Great 
American Presidents filmstrips 
color Society for Visual Educa 
hon Ine 

Story of the Sponge (film Cornell 
Filens, Ime 1501 Broadway, New 
York 

We Visit Florida, “Our Southern 
States A Regional Study” (film 


House In 


strip color), Eye Crate 


Directory of 
BReok Publishers 


‘See pages 10 


Abingdon Press, #10 Nash 
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Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Pourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y 
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50 DAY 
Each 


for only $4 
2 in Room 


50 cents EACH Higher June 20th to Sept. 10th 


Luxurious room, private bath, with 
FREE exclusive use late model sedan 
24 hrs. per day. FREE insurance, gas, 
oil for 100 miles week. Car delivered 
to any terminal. Write for details. 


200 ft. Private Beach Poo! Coffee Shop 
Cocktail) Lounge T-V Lowwe A-Conditioned 
*DRIVING DOWN? $ OO Day Each 

ROOM WITHOUT CAR hoon 


MI BEACH, Fla. 


15 EB. 26th St., New 
University of Nebraska Press, Lincoln 
Franklin Watts, Inc. 699 Madison Ave., 
1006-1020 Arch 


1800-1808 Washing- 


110th 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER THE INSTRUCTOR ART PACKETS 
SEE ADVERTISEMENT ON INSIDE FRONT COVER 


Kindergarten 
(rade 4 


ia § 


Name 
of KD, 


City & Zone 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CQMPANY, Dansvitte, N. Y. 


| Please send me at once the ART PACKETS 1 have selected below: 


8 ART PACKETS 


(for Kindergarten through Grade 8) @ $15.00 
ART PACKETS for individual grades @ $2.00 ea. 


Grade Grade 2 Grade 3 
Grade 5 Grade 6 Crades 74 
» payment in fall, [) Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 


school 


Mate 


Total 


x 
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Social Studies and the 


Community 
Continued from page 44) 


hobby shows, parent teas, and similar 
working in groups or com- 
They hearing folklore 
legends about their community, 
find it difficult to distinguish be- 
fact fancy. Their critical 
develop Under good 
guidance, a accuracy In- 
creased in reporting and in explaming 
about the objects that the child of this 


activities 
mittees enjoy 
and 
but 
tween and 
slowly 


sc of 


age love to bring to school Written 
reports are made in good form and 
with complete entences \ little in- 


formation is gathered from reading, but 
gained from realia, 
models, 
pictures, trips, and experiments 

| hird wracde ‘ hildren also learn more 
through activity than reading and need 
tangible products or activities as cul- 
Spontaneous 
basis most of 
they cannot take 
enough to 


more conece pts are 


interviews movies lectures 


minations of a problem 
the 


While 


conversation is for 


their reports 


notes, they ean remember 
make reports on excursions and ar- 
range events in logical order They 


illustrate stories from skete hes of plac es 
they visit. they pictures and 
stories in scrapbooks using a table of 
contents, and they into 
chronological order 

ty the time a child has entered the 
middle grades he is ready to take the 
step into organized local history with 


arrange 


put events 


confidence. He has more or less facil- 
ity in study skills, enabling him to pur 


sue local history and gradually branch 


out into more remote fields. Upper- 
grade children combine the curiosity 
and sense of adventure of the primary 


child with maturing concepts and ad 
vanced skills in using printed materials 
for finding They have 
begun to have a rudimentary sense of 
time and chronology. Stull working in 
their own they make a thor- 
ough study of early Indian life of their 
own region and then broaden out into 
a study of the Indian life of the United 
States even into Indian life in 
the Americas. The coming of explor- 
ers and early settiers in their own re- 
gion enlarges into a study of the pio- 
neers in the whole country and the 
westward expansion 

By grade six, community sources can 
be used to dramatize historical or so- 
ciological or geographic study. Search- 
ing for local history can be an exciting 
for children who are able 
to use printed sources as well as oral 
Libraries contain 


information 


lo« ality 


expe nence 


and visual ones 
village, town, city, county, state, and 
regional histories Family histories, 


directories, maps, 
There are 


military records 
and photographs abound 
accounts of travels to read, 


account books, private letters, and old 


diaries, 


newspapers and snagazines to consult. 

Old residents are pleased to be inter- 

viewed 

Critical Thinking and Group Living 
It is a 

that critical thinking leading to intel 

This can 


main concern for educators 
ligent action be cle veloped 


result from democratic participation 
and community life. Social 
not merely segments of the 
social they group living 
If even the youngest children are al 
lowed and guided to think through 
their immediate social problems and 
are not held back by autocracy or tim- 
idity or an on academic 
learnings by their there is 
more hope for informed citizens in the 
future 

A school that is a society 
ature, with pupil-planned 
hobby shows, student government, as- 
semblies, pet shows, and similar proj- 


m hool 
studies are 


are 


ovVverst ress 


teachers, 


in mini- 
activitics, 


ects, will help children to understand 
the nature and scope of problems, It 


will develop a thinking process that is 
critical, and give proficiency in skills 
in finding and organizing materials, in 
generalizing and making simple con- 
clusions, and in critical evaluation of 


self and group pre CCSSCS Soc ial- 
studies teachers must constantly alert 
their ‘ harges to the society that sur- 


rounds them and of which they in- 
creasingly part. These 
teachers must instill in youth the meth- 
ods of critical thinking based on the 
ideals of human rights for all individ- 
uals and the democratic consideration 
of the general welfare 


bee ome a 


3 Art Problems 
(Continued from page 48) 


Sometimes we all work with tempera 
paints, and then put them aside and 
work with clay. Next we may have a 
pe riod when a child chooses clay or 
paint. Unfinished work is put aside to 
be finished later in another free choice 


period. The teacher may introduce 
colored string, paper fasteners, and 
stiff empty cardboard boxes (candy 
and stationery boxes Children use 


these materials to make string designs 
and constructions of their own choice. 
Exhibiting the string designs makes 
the interest grow 

It is now time for more free periods. 
Each child has four choices: to finish 
work begun at an earlier date, to use 
clay, to paint, or to invent with string. 
By this time most children can keep 
busy and interested for three periods 
in succession for they have had expe- 
rience enough to give them power. 
Before the lags another kind 
of art is introduced, that of making 
paper cloth, 
beads, buttons, wire, fur, string, lace, 
Now we can go back 
to free periods again, maybe four in 
Then it may be time for 
another medium—different techniques 
with wax crayons and paint in which 
children invent many textures 

When children are given free pe- 
riods without being led up to them, 
and boredom often result. 
But with careful planning, the free 
period may become the high light of 
the child’s week 


The Queen of Beasts 


(Continued from page 80) 


interest 


collages out of scraps, 


and embroidery 


succession 


contusion 


The elephant may be mountainous 
in size, but she has eyelashes to scale 
four or five inches of them! They 
are not so much attractive as distrac- 


tive as she uses them to shoo away 
troublesome insects rather than flirt- 
ing with gentlemen elephants. The 


trainer keeps them well greased with 
petroleum jelly, and this is only one 
part of the elephant’s beauty routine. 

Bathed week whether she 
needs it or oiled twice a year, 
pedicured, de-fuzzed, and generously 
fed, a lady elephant gets all the trim- 
mings that girl desire. 
The circus elephant is brushed twice 
a day with a big stout, stiff, street- 
cleaning broom because of her habit 
of dumping hay, grass, or trunkfuls of 
dust on her back to protect her tender 
skin from stinging flies. The weekly 
scrubbing and the semiannual oiling 
about 30 gallons of linseed oil a year) 
keep her hide flexible 

No lady likes surplus hair, and the 
Queen of Beasts would have a six- 
inch coat if it were allowed to grow. 
In the jungle, her hide be 
scraped clean of hair by and 
bushes, but in the civilized life of the 
circus, needs de-fuzzing by her 
caretaker. She also grows sharp wiry 
whiskers to which glamorous riders 
in scanty costumes naturally object. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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GUESS WHAT!—Grades 1-6 


Play this game indoors on a rainy day. Children are divided into two 
teams. One team is chosen to blind or leave the room while the other 
group is “it.” This team then proceeds to pick an occupation which they 
can act out such as fireman, doctor, or teacher. When this team is ready 
the other group returns and tries to guess what occupation is be- 
ing acted out in front of them. 

They may have about one minute to guess and if they are successful, it 
is then their turn to act out an occupation. However, if they fail to 
guess correctly, they must be “it” and try to guess again, Play continues 
in this manner for as long as desired, 


DONALD STEAD 


Teacher of Physical Education, 
Central School, Dansville, New York 


HUNTING RABBITS—Grades K-3 


About two-thirds of the players stand scattered over the playing area 
in groups of two with their hands on each others’ shoulders, making sev- 
eral small circles which represent hollow trees. All remaining players ex- 
cept one take their places within a “tree” and become “rabbits,” there 
being one more rabbit than there are trees. The last player is the “hound.” 

The hound chases the rabbit which is without a tree, and tries to touch 
him. If he can do it before the rabbit reaches a tree, they change places, 
the rabbit becoming the hound and vice versa. If the rabbit reaches a 
tree successfully, however, the rabbit which is already there must leave 
quickly as he then will be the one to be chased. Players are changed 
around occasionally so that all have a turn to run. _ 


KING OF THE DIAMOND—Grades 4-6 


A circle with a diameter of 35 feet is drawn on the playground. In the 
center is placed a box about 3 feet by 3 feet or larger if possible. All 
players except one stand around the outside of the circle and take turns 
throwing a softball at the box. The remaining player,”*King of the Dia- 
mond,” stands in front of the box with a bat and tries to prevent the ball 
from hitting the box. He may use only the bat and no part of his body, 
and he may move at will around the box. If a circle player succeeds in 
hitting the box, he becomes the new “King of the Diamond.” If, after a 


few minutes, no one succeeds in hitting it, a new “kine” may be chosen, 


gs, ---KOREA 


4 


KATHRYN W. MEALS 


These days there is not much time for fun in Korea 


But in more 


peaceful happy times, the Korean children play very interesting games. 
Some of them are similar to our own and some are quite different. It 
will help American children to understand the Koreans if we know some- 


thing of the games they play. 


Korean children play Blind Man's Bull, 


They play Hide and Seek, 


Pussy Wants a Corner, and a game similar to our Hide the Thimble. 
They have different names for these games, of course, but the play pat- 


tern is the same as ours. 


Hunting the Ring is a Korean game that is fun. 
pile of sand and the children probe for it with long sticks. 


A ring is hidden in a 


The child 


who gets the ring on his stick and lifts it out of the sand is the winner 


of this game. 


Tjon-Mak-Teki-Ki is another game that is quite popular with young 


Korean children. 


It is a simple game. 


One player puts down his hand 


and his partner tries to strike it with his hand before the first player can 


draw his hand away. 
not, it is someone else’s turn. 


If the striker succeeds, he continues to strike. Uf 
Each player has an opportunity to strike 


After everyone has had a turn, the player with the largest number of 


strikes is the winner. 


Ki. It can be played in pairs or informally 


Any number of players may play Tjon-Mak-Teki- 


It is a game of competition 


and skill that Korean children enjoy playing 


Ride a Scenic Dome like this, at no extra fare, to the National Education Association Convention in Portiand, Ore., July 1-6, 


Canadian Pacific presents Canada’s spectacular panorama from The 


Take your trip of a lifetime via Banff and 
Lake Louise aboard Canada’s only stain- 
less steel Scenic Dome Streamliner, 


Take THE CANADIAN across 2,881 miles 
of breath-taking Canadian Rocky scenery. 
Reach Vancouver refreshed and exhilarated 

Your choice of coach, tourist or first 
class accommodations. All seats are reserved 
and there are splendid lounge facilities 
You can dine in a Deluxe Dining Room 
Car of the economical Skyline Coffee Shop 


THE INSTRUCTOR, June 1956 


Plan your trip now. THE CANADIAN is 
in daily service between Montreal and Van- 
couver and Toronto and Vancouver, For 
details contact your local agent or Canadian 
Pacific in principai cities in U.S. or Canada. 


Route of THE CANADIAN 
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PILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATEL* 
the coupons for the items 


“Teaching Materials 


All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
Audio-Visual coupons, pages 22, 32, 34, 36. 
General coupons, page 94. Travel, 94, 96. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC, Motions! Schoo! & Library Division, Plebve send literature 


on the following teaching tools The Book of Knowledge; [) Richards Topical Encycio- 
pedie; () The Book of Popular Science; [) Lands end Peoples. 


Ins. 96 
Street of 8.0 No. Pupils 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES. Please send us free bookie, 
"Wher Little Rats Drink and How They Grow Here's proof thet carboneted soft drinks 
help solve the liquid intake problem and are healthtul supplements to an adequate diet 


Ins. 272 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY, U-433. Please send me, in @ plein envelope, complete 
Information about your borrow By Mail service for teachers, es described in advertisement 
on Pege 
ins. 328 
City ; oe Zone State 6-56 


Boon ENCYCLOPEDIA Please send reprint of your b-page section (pages 13-20 


of the April issue! ‘Research Opens the Door to Reading” telling how to improve read 
ing through research by use of the encyclopedia 


Ins. 269 
GF BB. 


PRAMELIN WATTS, INC. Please send FREE 17 « 22 in. FIRST BOOKS CURRICULUM and 
Grade Level CHART prepared by Herold G. Shene of Northwestern University 


Ins, 553 
B.D. No. Pupils 


SPENCER PRESS. Pieese send me tull information on your new young people's reference 
set, Our Wonderful World,” a4 described in full color on center pages of the May issue 


Ins. 543 


GUIDES POR TEACHER TRAVELERS 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. Piease send me free descriptive literature on Prince Edward 
island, the ""Gerden Province of Canede,”’ 
Ins. 559 


VIRGINIA DEPT. OF CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT. Pieese send me @ free copy of 
your pictorial beokle! on Virginia 


Ins, 313 


foider describing the historical and recreations! attractions of your country - "The Lend 
of Discovery 


@ DOMINICAN REPUBLIC TOURIST OFFICE. send me copy of your sew 4-color 
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The Queen of Beasts 


(Continued from page 92 


So she is shaved with an acetylene 
blowtorch! 

The elephant’s pedicure is done fre- 
quently, and it takes a fast worker 
six hours to do the toenails on her 
four big feet. Calluses and toenails 
are trimmed with such a “delicate” 
instrument as a carpenter's draw- 
knife; ingrown toenails, one of her 
more painful ailments, are filed with 
a rasp; and her foot bath is a wash 
tub full of an antiseptic solution. The 
elephant’s feet are soft and cushioned 
and bits of stone, concrete, sand, and 
gravel must be removed soon after she 
has collected them. (Imagine all that 
weight coming down on a stone in 
your shoe.) 

Hay is part of the elephant’s regu- 
lar diet, but she'll turn up a moist 
trunk tip for a handout any time, and 


came in, and ordinarily without ill 
effects. Should she get heartburn or 
indigestion, the queen of beasts bel- 
lows for help and gets a dose of pare- 
goric, Jamaica ginger, and whiskey 
to ease her pain. In spite of all the 
stories you hear about elephants nev- 
er forgetting, it’s very possible that 
within the week the circus elephant 
has overeaten again, but she does re- 
member to bellow for help! Circus 
men take pride in prolonging the lives 
of these three-ton performers. 
A-V SUGGESTIONS 
Circus Day (film, color), Arthur Barr 
Productions, 1265 Bresee Avenue, 
Pasadena 7, Calif. 
Elephants, “Animal Stories” (film), 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 


Phillips, Edith D.: “bifthGraders Braid Cornshuck Hats,” The 


seems to enjoy whatever circus crowds Ill. 

give her—peanuts, popcorn, candy, Pigs and Elephants (film, color, and 
fruit, and chewing gum. She will eat black and white), Coronet Films, 
almost anything, except the sack it Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 


Using Local 
Reeds and 
(crasses 


MARY-MARGARET SCOBEY 
Assistant Professor of Education, ; 
San Francisco State College Fs 


NDIANS in all parts of the world have used local reeds and grasses 

to weave baskets and make materials for shelter and clothing. 
Here are some of the plants you can use with your elementary school 
children: bamboo, bulrush, coconut fiber, cornhusks, grasses (slough, 
swamp, sedge), maidenhair fern, palm, pine needles, cattails, squaw : 
reed (So, Calif.), wheat, rye, and oat straw, red willow, yucca. ee 

To prepare the materials, follow these general directions: ie 

1. Gather in the summer or early fall, before reeds and grasses be- 
come brittle. Use the young, tough shoots of a single year’s growth, 

2. Dry in a warm, shady place. Put the grasses on papers on the 
ground or floor and turn them every day. 

3. Bundle the materials when dry, and hang them in a dry place to 
store until used. 

4. If you need very flexible materials for your weaving, soak the 
reeds and grasses a day or so before using. 

5. As you weave, wet the reeds and grasses in warm water before 
use. 

You can make mats with cornhusks. Use the soft, inner husks of 
either green or dried corn. Dry the green husks indoors to retain 
the soft green color, Split in narrow strips, and braid in round or 
flat plaits. Add new strips by overlapping the end of one strip with 
the beginning of another as you braid. When you have braided a 
long piece, roll the braid tightly together to form a circular mat or 
hot pad. Tack together each succeeding coil with heavy thread or 
some of your dried grasses. 

You can make rectangular mats with wheat, oat, and/or rye straw: 


‘ Gather the straw at harvest time, cutting close to the ground with 
scissors or knife. Dry in a shady place for a few days, then remove 
4 the head of the grain with scissors. Cut each straw above and below i 


the joints and slip off the grassy leaves. Select sections which fit 
each other and slip one straw into the end of another. Cut the straws 
to even length, about 14-15 inches. Now, soak in warm water before 
you weave these straws into place mats on a simple frame loom or on 
your box loom. 

To weave baskets with willow twigs, pine needles, reeds, or rushes, 
find one of the many books which explain in detail the method of 
weaving baskets with commercially prepared raffia and reed, and use 
instead your own local reeds and grasses. The children will be most 
intrigued with the process and the results. Be sure to point out to 
them the difference between the hand prepared materials and com- 
mercially prepared materials! 


References 


MeGill, Lillie Bonner: “From the Needles of the Pines,” The 
Instructor, October 1955, p. 50. 


{ Instructor, October 1953, p. 39. 
Shanklin, Margaret E.: Use of Native Craft Materials, Peoria, 
Illinois: The Manual Arts Press, 1947. 
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GYPSIES are distinctive casual shoes of 
the moroceo slipper type. You can make 
them for summer vacation. The kit con- 
tains molded flexible cowhide soles; foam- 
rubber insoles; tops cut from the finest- 
quality calfskin, with holes punched for 
hand sewing; and a design to tool on the 
natural calfskin. $2.95 in women’s sizes 4 to 
9 (suede gypsies $2.45). Write to Tandy 
Leather Co. P.O. Box 791 IS, Fort Worth, 
Texas, for folder, with size chart. 


BOLA TIE features a slide set with a tum- 


bled Desert Scenic Stone from New Mexico. 


Tihese ties may be wor by bows, girls, men, 


and women with sport or informal clothes. 
The braided leatherlike thong has gold- 
plated tips and slide, on which the desert 
stone is set. Not only is this $2.95 tie a 
novel piece for yoursell, brut itis a perfect 
surprise gift to slip into someone's suitcase 
for a vacation. (2 for $4.95.) New Mexico 
Desert Seenic Stone Jewelry, 6704 1-5, 


Elwood Drive N.W., Albuquerque, N.M. 


THE TAPE-WRITER solves the 
problem of identifying children’s 
clothes, camp equipment, and the 
family laundry. For $5.95 you can 
now print your own professional. 
looking name tapes at home. No 
more waiting for tapes that have 
been ordered. It comes with a 
supply of plastic iron-on tape to 
print 300-400 individual tapes. The 
ink won't wash out. Additional 
tape and ink are available. Saves 
time and money. Reynolds Indus- ] 
tries, Inc. 2160 Colorado Ave. 
Santa Monica, California. Le 


UTILICASE is a handsome mod. 
ern all-purpose zippered case for 
business or personal use. Made 
of heavy-gauge Milan, the zipper 
closing is toothless and jamproof, 
Keeps papers safe from dust and 
water. Your name will be in 23K 
gold leaf. 11” x 14” is $2.00; 
11” = 16” is $2.25. Windsor’s, 
Dept. 7+-R, MeRae, Georgia. 


THE NEW CAMCO BUBBLER screws di- 
rectly on the outdoor faucet. Just press a but- 
ton and water bubbles up so that you and the 
children can get a drink outdoors and save 
tracking through the house. If you want to 
use the garden hose at the same time, it may 
be attached to a screw coupling which is in- 
cluded for that purpose. When the hose ix 
not attached, a cap covers the coupling. 

This would be a novel gift for any family 
spending the summer at home. $5.95 from 
Mastercraft, 214 Summer St. Boston 10, Mase. 


Stretch-out, look out, move 
about! Have fun as you watch 
the passing scenery or meet 
new friends in the gay lounge 
(OFS on Santa Fe's famous 
streamliners. 


EL CAPITAN @ THE CHIEF 
Chicago and Los Angeles 


SAN FRANCISCO CHIEF 
Chicago and San Francisco 


between Chicago, 

Los Angeles, San Diego 

or Son Francisco— 


PLUS TAX 
This summer new HI-LEVEL El Capitan, $5 extra fare Chicago to Los Angeles 


Round trip 
only $94:70 
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COLOWIAL WILLIAMSBURG Please tend me Descriptive Brochures—ebou! individual 


visits to Willlemeburg Schoo! Journeys—information ebout classroom rrips to Williems- 
Ins. 279 
of 
City Zone State 6% 


MISSOURI STATE DIV. OF RESOURCES & DEV., Dept. F446. Plesse send me your new 
four-color illustrated booklet with full information on the vacation pleasures to be enjoyed 
in Missourl on @ thrifty budget 


Ins, 165 
Neme 
of . 
GEORGIAN BAY LING. Piesse send descriptive folder with full information about your 
l-day cruises on the Great Lekes 
Ins. 198 
OF BB, 
GP er Zone ... State 666 


MANITOBA BUREAU OF TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY. send me your 40-pege, full- 
color book entitied “MANITOBA Inside the Rim of Adventure.” 

(Please Print) 


ins. 230 
of A.D... 
City ... Lone State 6-56 
DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILFOAD, Room 120. send me informe 
tien on views along the Vista Dome See-Way—Main Line Thru the Rockies 
Ins. 419 
of 
nes bes Zone State 6-56 


GL PASO SUNLAND CLUB. Piease send me your literature on Paso Suntend Club, 446 
Things to Do, and Mexico's Central Highwey 


Ins, 115 
Name . ‘ 
of 
GW Zone State 6-56 


CAMADA STEAMSHIP LIMES. Piesse tend me your tree illustrated literature on inde 
enden! and all-expense Summer Cruises end Cruise Tours on the Lawrence and 
aqueney Rivers in Eastern Canada. Three to eight day trips from $46.60 up 


Ins. 189 


MORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY. Piease send me « copy of your free booklet “Your 
Northwest Adventure’ 


Ins. 306 
Name . 
or 
GP bes Zone State 6% 
SAMTA PE SYSTEM LINES, Room 335. Please send me literature featuring: Capitan 
Grand Canyon; () Lend of Pueblos California 
Ins. 134 
GP 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIALS YOU WILL 
WANT TO ORDER 


Hieyele Safety Program o! 
materials to assist you in carrying out 
a community program of bicycle safety ; 
included are loan of film telling how 
one community trained ite riders, “how 
to” manual for teachers and police, 
nine bicyele posters, a booklet contain- 
ing identification and accident-report 
blanks, first-aid hints, and rules-of+he- 
road for each cyclist in the program 
(Johnson & Johnson, Bicycle Safety 
Program, New Brunswick, NJ.; free). 


Exchange of Dutch and Ameri- 
ean Materials Holland's teachers 
would like to exchange pictures, post 
ecards, booklets, and so on, for various 
American materials; write for list of 
items and their trade value (Contact- 
Centre for Educational Material, 3 
de Ranitzstreet, Groningen, The Neth- 
erlands; free). 


Guide to Historic Annapolis in- 
elading a Street Map In ecasy-to- 
find form, the booklet gives much need- 
ed information about parking areas, 
telephones, picnic and beach areas; and 
discusses a tour of Annapolis landmarks 
(Greenberry Publications, 101 Monti- 
cello Ave., Annapolis, Md.; $.35). 


Happy dJeurney tlandhbook for 
parents whose child will soon enter 
kindergarten or first grade; will be use- 
ful to give to parents of your Septem- 
her's beginners (National School Pub- 
lie Relations Assoc. 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; $40). 


Histery and Manufacture of 
the Lead Peneil Illustrated pam- 
phiet telling in simple terms how lead 
pencils are manufactured (Richard Best 
Pencil Co., Ine., Springfield, NJ.; free). 


Knowledge Knows No Fron- 
thers Set of sixteen UNESCO posters 
depicting various phases of the organ- 
ization’s work through a large photo- 
graph and simple explanatory text on 
each (UNESCO Publications Center, 
175 Fifth Ave. New York; $1.00). 


Lettering Techniques No. 4 in a 
series of booklets for classroom use ©¢8 
pecially designed for those who have 
not had or might never take formal in- 
struction in the art of lettering; the first 
part discusses kinds of lettering for 
different uses, the second outlines the 
variety of ways that lettering can be 
prepared (Visual Instruction Bureau, 
18th and Red River St. Austin 12, Tex- 
as; $1.00). 


Mere Publicity for Vour School 

Mimeographed 22-page leaflet giving 
techniques for promoting school pub- 
licity (Jim Newton, 220 Sherman Ave., 
Hamilton, Ohio: $1.00). 


Nutrition and Healthy Growth 

Concise guide to child nutrition for 
the use of teachers, nurses, social work- 
ers, and others concerned with the 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO 


health of children; includes considera- 
tion of food needs as related to healthy 
growth from the prenatal period up 
through adolescence (Supt. of Doeu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.; $20). 


Paper \ 24-page, two-color booklet 
explaining in simple, nontechnical 
terms the various steps in the pulp and 
paper-making processes; a preliminary 
section outlines high lights in the de- 
velopment of paper from its first re- 
corded use in ancient China (Public 
Relations Department, Scott Paper Co.. 
Chester, Pa.; single copy free). 


Remeedi-Aids Catalog -Iilustrat 
ed catalog listing materials that are par- 
ticularly well suited for work with re- 
medial and reluctant readers under such 
categories as phonics and word analysis, 
sight vocabulary, reading-readiness ma- 
terials, story-type materials, comprehen- 
sion and speed skills; hundreds of aids 
from over 25 publishers are included 
(Remeedi-Aids Service, 44 Court St. 


Brooklyn 1, N.Y.; $.35). 


Selected Bibliography in Ele- 
mentary Science Listing designed 
to help teachers provide the best read- 
ing in science for elementary school 
children (Frank J. Weissler, Board 
of Education, 110 Livingston St., Brook- 
lym 1, N.Y.; $.15). 


and Daylighting booklet 
written to spell out in simple, under- 
standable language the effect of the 
classroom on child development. It 
is based on the theory that seeing 
conditions in the classroom have been 
the troublemaker in the educational 
process (Pittshurgh Corning Corp. 
One Gateway Center, Pittshurgh 22, 
Pa.; free). 


What Are Our School Bailding 
Needs? Booklet to aid school and 
community committees in determining 
what school building needs are; an at- 
tempt to help them look at building 
needs in their community and remedy 
the problem in terms of local situations 
(National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools, 2 West 45th St. New York 36; 
single copies free). 


What Is a Teacher? —Reprim of 
an article from Look Magazine contain- 
ing 35 classroom-in-action pictures plus 
a discussion of “The Truth about the 
Teacher Crisis” and a Magna Charta for 
Teachers (National School Public Rela- 
tions Association, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; 2 copies for 
$.25; discounts on quantity orders). 


What Sheald Our Schools Ac- 
complish? Erochure designed to 
help interested citizens discover 
through careful study and analysis of 
their local situation, just what their 
schools should accomplish and how 
(National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools, 2 West 45th St. New York 36: 
single copies free). 


THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 
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Whether you'll be studying, vaca- 
tioning or perhaps moving to New 
York permanently, you'll feel secure 
in the friendly atmosphere created 
by interesting women from all over 
the world. Social activities, swim- 
ming pool, sun deck, lounges, 
library, music room . , . 700 rooms 
each with radio . . . close to theatres 
and cultural centers . . . coffee shop 
. . moderate price restaurant. 


Write for booklet 
From $3.75 daily. Weekly on application. 


Ave. at 63rd St., N.Y. 21, N. 


Closing Day 


is Coming Soon! 


SOUVENIR BOOKLETS 


for Closing Days 
The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils 


Your choice of fourteen beautiful 
cover designs in full colors. Booklets 
upplied with or without special print 
ing of pupils’ names, etc., on inside 
pages. Your photo on each booklet, if 
desired. Send only three cents in 
stamps for sample and circular with 
complete information. Order from: 

PF. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville. N.¥. 


See so MUCH 


Art Department, 
Do SO MUCH 


YO Gh SO/MUCH | 
Wonnen qurily, 
INTHE ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS | 


any budget! Let ua Cel you 
all about Had coupan today 


WARREN COUNTY PUBLICITY 
County Building Lobe George 99 
Send me TODAY YOUR NEW 
FREE COLORED BOOKLET 


NAME 


Prowse 
| 
STATE 
WE WANT _ 
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FIRST 


Responses to Harriet Wilson's ar- 
ticle dn abandoning ability groups 
in teaching reading (April, p. 35) 
were many. The letters were tremen- 
dously interesting and we regret that 
we can only give you excerpts from 
a few of them. 


Dear Miss Owen 
Of course Miss Wilson is right. There 
is no scientific evidence to show that 
placement in ability groups improves 
reading norms... . 
John Lockman, California 


... In the case of my class, putting 
all the children in one group has helped 
a great deal to increase the interest of 
the entire class in each other and in 
extra reading. 

I shall never again divide a reading 
class, at least in such a way that any 
child is aware of reading anything dif- 
ferent from his friend... . 

By the way, | do not believe lower 
norms of achievement will result, but 
broader, more individual achievement 
will be found. Just reading ability is 
not enough; there are so many, many 
things to read about. 

Genevieve Davidson, New York 


... Ability grouping in reading is no 
more justified than in social studies, 
health, or science. The frustrations that 
result far exceed the benefits. 

Fred P. Fox, Washington 


What do I think? Harriet Wilson's 
suggestions of abandoning groups in 
teaching reading are sound. Because we 
were taught to do it, | tried the other 
method—with pathetic results. The last 
three years in my country school, there 
have been no group reading differences 
in any reading class... . 

I, too, have used the plan whereby 
the faster, better readers ~_ as much 
more reading as they can do... . 

I know how worth while and enrich- 
ing the extra experiences are, for the 
better readers and for all of us. 

Ulletrom, Minnesota 


and among the many letters there 
was a lone dissenter. 


If you are going to advocate such 
ideas as eliminating ability reading 
groups, I don’t want your magazine, 

Pauline Rasmussen, Illinois 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Congratulations on the splendid unit 
“Air Travel” in your April issue. 

There are two audio-visual sugges- 
tions which I wish could have been in- 
cluded. Maybe you would like to run 
a lithe note in the next issue, adding 
them to the suggestions already given. 
They are as follows 

1. “Fred and Billy Take an Airplane 
Trip’—l6mm film in color or black 
and white. Coronet Instructional Films, 
65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1. 

2. “Aviation and World Understand. 
ing”—filmstrip in black and white. 
Audio Visual School Service, 48 East 
29 Street, New York 16 

John H. Furbay, Neu 


Teachers, we suggest that you 
make a note of these two references, 
They will be valuable additions to 
use next year in your teaching, 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Our school is very close to a heli- 
copter factory. Last year our teacher 
took us on a trip to see helicopters be- 


York 


We like the pictures of the 
your Instructor Mag- 
In the pie- 
ture in the lower righthand corner 
there are fortytwo soldiers and three 
jeeps. Our class would like to know if 
they would all fit in that helicopter, 

Sammy Podoni, Pennsylvania 


ing made. 
helicopters in 
azine (April, pp. 48-49). 


Yes, Sammy, they will all fit and 
each of the men is carrying at least 
twelve pounds of equipment. 

* 
Dear Miss Owen 

In our sixthgrade social studies we 
had a very good discussion on the 
meanings of the words Communist, 
Russian, and Red, The class became 
very enthusiastic and as a follow-up 
they were to bring in clippings from pa- 
pers and magazines having something 
to do with those three words, One boy 
brought in 7 headings he had found. 

1. Red Fugitive Gives Self Up 

2. Data Refused on Red Tape 

3. Red Leader Blasts Stalin 

1. Reds in Italy Peg Riots 

5. Reds Capitalize on the European 
Storms 

6. Red Influence Seen 

7. Red Ingle Jazz Show 
Tutz’s (a local bar) 

He brought them in without having 
read further than the headlines. How- 
ever, it showed he tried. Had it been 
spring, | would have expected some- 
Rina on the Cincinnati Keds! 

Albert K. Bertolas, Wisconsin 


Opens at 


Mr. Bertolas has made an interest- 
ing point. Words with multiple mean- 
ings are confusing. For example, we 
understand that there are nearly a 
hundred different meanings for the 
word run. For a language arts activ- 
ity during the last week of school, 
why not see how many your children 
can list? 


Dear Miss Owen 

In your March issue (Day by Day, 
page 58) we found the arithmetic pur 
zle most interesting, My sixth-grade 
pupils discovered a second key to the 
puzzle, as follows: 


4 9 7 $4 
15 6 12 
5 16 2 
10 4 13 


‘4 ‘4 ‘4 5 
Thought you would be interested, . . 
Mes. George Clements, Arkansas 


We certainly are. We had checked 
the puzzle, and didn't realize that a 
second key was possible. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Wish to call your attention to the 
“Eastern States Pictorial Map” on page 
53 of the April Instructor. 

The name Potomac River, whieh 
should be between Maryland and Vir- 
ginia West Virginia, is printed on the 
Susquehanna River in Pennsylvania. 

I have traveled in 47 of the 48 states 
of the US. spent two weeks around 
Mexico City, and traveled in five prov- 
inces of Canada. 

Such map errors are sometimes very 
misleading, but | suppose errors just 
do happen. 

Frank M. Stoner, Pennsylvania 


You are absolately right, Mr. 
Stoner; it was a mistake and we're 
sorry. 
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you re sure lo find itin 
ROMANTIC 

FORT LAUDERDALE 


This summer 


. Dancing under the starlit sky 
at our outdoor Bali Bar! 

*Nightly entertainment the 
Malay Lounge and Malayan 
Dining Room! 

*Fresh water swimming pool, 9 
hole pite hen putt goll course 

* Moonlight cruises through the 
Everglades! 


LOW SUMMER RATES FROM $3.50 
PER PERSON DOUBLE OCCUPANCY 


See your travel agent or 
wrile for color folder 


THE 


A Gill 
HOTEL 
Member Diner's Club 


At the Beach - Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


The 


"Garden Province” 
invites you to oe 7 


unparalleled delights 
OR Prince Edward Island offers 


acomplete, restful, memorable change. 
It's a different world, which you can 
reach quickly and inexpensively by 
car, train, boat, bus or plane. 

And when you get there, here you'll 
find Canada at its best-—the Garden 
Province, the Eden Spot, an unspoiled, 
idyllic paradise, friendly, beautiful, 
exotic. Here are the finest uncrowded 
beaches north of Florida . . . refreshing 
water temperature averaging 70° all 
summer... boating . fishing 
golf... tennis. . . comfortable rooms 
..- fascinating shops. .. delightful liv- 
ing at very reasonable prices. 


For free descriptive literature 
and full information, write to 


George V. Fraser, 
Director Travel Bureau, 
Box NT, Charlottetown, 
P.E.1., Canada 
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INDEX, 


song), Apr. 56, p. 66 
May 


Animals and Birds 
Barnyard Chorus 
Be Kind to Animals Week 


( story 56, p. 55 


Birds on a Sunny Day (sone), Apr. 56, p. 38 

Cow Ways (verse), June 56, p. 65 

Down by the Blue Pond (song), Mar. '56, p. 45 
The Foals Peewy Wickham, Mar. '56, cover 

Heavy Rain ere), Apr. "56, p. 99 

Hummer's M «5 Wing sory), jure 56, p 80 

Li tlhe Bit of Me 1Mmo, A sory), Apr 56, p 40 


The Littlest Duck (verse), May ‘56, p. 44 

Mr. Bear , Mar. "56, p. 41 

Mother (Opossum (story 

(liver Cort tory May ‘96, p. 42 

Patches’ Secret (story Apr. 56 

Penny and Henny 
May 56, p. 4) 


Pont of View vere 


(ver 


p. 


Scarecrow (story), 


Feb 56, 49 


rumary Activities on Farm Animals unit), Apr 6, 
pp. 66-67 

Ouren of Beasts, The (story June ‘56, p. 80 


Silly Squirre; (stor lune “56, p. 58 
Iwo Kabl Iieda Armour, May ‘56, cover 
Snuffy Polar Bear tor , Feb. "56, p. 50 


Spider, The (vers 
Dwinkle Coors Shopping tor Apr 56, 47 
Visiting Puffin Land (sto May '56, p. 26 
Why Animals Cry 
Arbor Day 
Arbor Day (vers 
House for Duke, A 
lo Help 
56, p. Od 
Arithmetico—-See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Learn Arithmetic Facts with Slide Rules (article), May 
‘6, 92 
Lowe and the Short of It, The (arth he ae May 
Kh 
My Daddy and I (verse 
41 Problems in Arithmetic Rdwina Deans Wants to Dis- 
cuss with You Mar 4 
Art in the Classroom—See aleo Girls and Boys and Teach- 
ere’ Help-One-Another Club 
Art Masterpieces 
Abral I incoln 
mon, p 10 


Mervin 


hor il rr ading 


M p 41 
(nlay), Mar p. 62 
Arbor Day teaching devices 


, Mar 


6, Pp 


June "56, p. 65 


. Photo by Mathew B. Brady 


Feb. "56 


Jules (cover: 


(cover: discus 


“Circus, ‘The discussion, p 


49 June 


“Poals, The Pewey Wickham (cover; discussion, 


p. 6), Mar, “56 
“Miya Hiroshiwe (cover; discussion, p. 26), Apr 
Iwo Rabbits Heda Armour (cover; discussion, 
p. 16), May ‘56 
Article 
Art Problem sic Todd Wants to Discuss with 
You, Jur 56, 18 


Class Projects 
Build a Table Display around a Lincoln Low Cabin, 
Feb. '56, 
Parade of Marching Figures, June 
Construction 
Making a Lei in Kinderwarten, May ‘56, p. 59 
May Day Is Lei Day in Hawaii, May 6, p 59 


56, p. B2 


Musical Paper Sculpture, May ‘56, p. 64 
Costumes 
Kindergarten Circus, June p. 81 


Crafts 
Burlap Place Mats, May °56, p, 70 
Ceramics from Local Clays, Apr. 56, p. 73 
Children Can Cut Their Own Mats and Strips, May 
"56, p 


From Clinkers to Book Binds, Apr. "56, p. 77 
Primary Paper Weaving, May ‘56, p. 62 
Design 
Abstract Designs from Familiar Objects, June ‘56, 
p. 
Comic Characvers from Wallpaper Samples, Feb. '56, 
p. 37 


Designing with Gummed Paper, Apr. 56, p. 68 

Learning to See Textures, Apr. 56, p. 69 

Thinking Wire Textures, May ‘56, p. 

Ways to Us 
Dioramas 

American Ilistory Exhibits 


with and 


56, p. 85 


Textures, June 


Attack on a French Port by the British, Apr. 56, 
p. 94 

Boat Moving through a Canal Lock, A, Apr. °56, 
p. 

Early American Fort, An, Apr. °56, p. 88 
Sod House Used by Pioneers on the Plains, A, 


Apr. 56, p. 92 
Transportation in 1649 
p. WwW 


Greeting Cards 


Mountain Pass, Apr. "56, 


May p. 37 
May ‘56, p. 61 


lp Greeting ¢ 
Iwo Mother's Day Cards 


Crilts 
Por Father's Day 
Bow Tie Halder, Jun 
Carton Dispenser, June 56, p. 85 


Tie and Cuff Link Rack, June "56, p. 85 
Wire Pencil Holder, June "56, p. 83 
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February 1956 — June 1956 


For Mother's Day 
Clay Bird, May "56, p. 61 
Hanky ( oTrsage, May 56, p 60 
Sewing Kit, May ‘56, p. 61 
Thimble and Needle Cushion, May 
Holiday Art 
Paster 
Box for Easter Eggs, A, Mar. '56, p. 54 
Bunny Baskets, Mar. "56, p. 54 
Fee Banks, Mar. ‘56, p. 52 
Eee Mobiles, Mar. 56, p. 55 
Fashions for Rabbits, Mar 56, p 53 
Lilies on the Easter Program, Mar. '56 
Valentine Day 
Block Print Valentines, Feb. '56, p. 34 
Finger Paintings Then Valentines, Feb. p. 31 
Must Valentines Be Red and White? Feb. '56, p. 


"56, p. 60 


p. 57 


Sprayed Valentines, Feb. 56, p. 35 
Valentine Greeting, A, Feb. "56, p. 35 
Woven Valentines, Feb. '56, p. 34 
Illustrations 
Cut Paper Nursery Rhymes, June 
Why Make Large Illustrations? Apr 
Modeling 
Candy Chicks, Mar. '56, p 52 
Sand S« ulpture, | ine 56, p 89 
Spring Festival in Clay, Apr. "56, p. 72 
L ving Seaside, he June p 86 
Presenting and Handling Materials 
Manik Feb 
Paintin 
Sponge Painting, Apr. '56, p 70 
Ihere Are Many Ways to Paint Washington Cross- 
Delaware, Feb. "56, p. 32 


56, p 82 
"56, p. 71 


Snow Seenes, 56, p. 36 


ing the 
Puppets 

Puppeiry in the Second Grade, Mar 


Two-Period Puppets, Mar. pp. 56 57 
Audio-Visual Aids 


56, pp. 56-57 


Articles 
Chanwing Patterns in Educational Films, June °56, 
0 
pp / 
Community's Interest in Today's Schools, The, June 


6, pp. 13-14 
Educational Television Should Draw on Community 
Resources, June "56, pp. 21.25 
Explain the Kindergarten Program 
June p. 
I lanne l Bo irds 
p. 9! 
In the Listening Corner, June °56, p. 36 
I Teach English with Filmstrips, Apr. "56, p. 79 
Keeping Tabs on Films, May °56, p, 90 
leacher-Pupil-Community Affair, 


Audio-Visually, 


in the Elementary School, May °56, 


Learning Is a 


June pp. 18-20 
‘Tape Recordings Boost World Understanding, June 
56, pp 15, 17 


Use Many AV Materials to Teach Reading, June 
"56, pp. 24-26 
Using Files with Disturbed Children, June pp. 


41.45 
You Can Make a Movie! May °56, p. 90 
Your AV Directory of Materials and Equipment, 


June ‘56, p. 40 
Youth Museums Provide for Leisure Time, June °56, 


pp 44-45 
Filu to Use in the lassroom, Mar "56, p. 8; May 
56, p. 13; June "56, p. 38 


Filmstrips to Use in the Classroom, Feb. '56, p. 8; Apr. 
p 56, p 
M ps 
Fastern States, Apr. p 53 
Far South, The, June "56, p. 55 
Creat Lake s States 
Great Lakes States Il, Mar. ‘56, p. 68 
Southeast States, May ‘56, p 3 
Pic tures 
Amalia of Greece, Feb. 56, p. 20 
At the Store, Apr. 56, p. 95 
Helicopters, Apr. 56, pp. 48.49 
Henriette of Belgium, May ‘56, p. 20 
Levila of Turkey, Mar. p. 31 
Rosemary of England, Apr. ‘56, p. 28 
They Saw the Panama Canal in Action, May °56, p. 


June 


46 

Yoram of Israel, June '56, p. 42 
Poste rs 

Are You , June "56, p. 49 


Boats, June 56, p 51 
Clothing, Mar. "56, p. 51 
Farm sls, Apr 56, p. 67 
Flowers, May ‘56, p. 35 
Musical Instruments, Feb. °56, p 47 
(inward for God and My ¢ ountry, Feb. "56, p. 
Sally Needs a 
Re virows of Ne w Records 
! ue 

Betty Parent's Diary——See this department in each issue 
Books for Children——See this department in cach issue 
Books for Teachers—See this department in each issue 
Character Education 

Born Buckaroo, The (story), June "56, p. 60 

Bud of Westhill (story), Feb 56, p 52 


Teacher, May ‘56, p. 25 
See this department in each 


Fairy Garden, A (story), May "56, p. 40 

Foolish Milkmaid, The (story), Mar. "56, p. 40 

Gang for Roberto, A (story), Apr. "56, p. 41 

Give and Take (story), June 56, p. 58 

Good-Night Prayer, A (verse), May ‘56, p. 44 

Hidden Message of Bennington, The (story), June 56, 
p 61 

“I'm Happy Here” (verse), May "56, p. 44 

Jimrny’s Forgettery (story), May “56, p. 42 


Little Willie the Cuckoo Bird (story), Mar. "56, p. 38 
Modiste to Mrs. Lincoln (play), Feb. °56, p. 41 
Mésterious Drifte . The story), Mar 56, p 42 
Shoes (verse), Apr. 56, p. 39 

Silly Squirrel] (story), June °56, p. 58 

Slow Foot (story), May '56, p. 43 


Snuffy Polar Bear (story), Feb. '56, p. 50 
Surprise ), Apr. '56, p. 39 
Irue and Untrue (story), Apr. "56, p. 40 
Viewpoint, The (verse), June '56, p. 63 
Choral Reading 
Larmmbs Like to Bleat, Apr. "56, p. 39 
Sliding Down the Stairs, Feb. "56, p. 49 
Why Animals Cry, Apr. '56, p. 33 
Circus—See also Girls and Boys 
At the Amusement Park (song), June °56, p. 57 
Carnival Time (song), June “56, p. 57 
Circus, The (song), June '56, p. 57 
‘Circus, The” — Mervin Jules, June cover 


verse 


Craziest Thing, The (story), June "56, p. 59 
Joe's Dancing Bear (verse), June "56, p. 63 
Kinderearten Circus (art), June p. 81 


To the Eeress (verse), June 56, p. 63 
Coupons—See this department in each issue 
Dental Health Week 
Co-operating to Earn Dental Care (article), Feb. °56, 
p. 55 
Dental Health Week Play (play), Feb. "56, p. 39 
My Two Friends (verse), Feb. "56, p. 49 
Dramatization 
Creative Dramatics 
Be Kind to Animals Week, May ‘56, p. 53 
Brown Seed's Secret, May '56, p. 34 
Christopher Robin and His Friends 
May ‘56, p. 52 
Her Majesty's Hour, Apr. p. 43 
Learn to Know Latin Americans, Apr. "56, p. 43 
Memorial Day, May 53 


56, p. 53 


Come 


Alive, 


Play Can Teach, A (article), Mar. "56, p. 47 
Program Oure, The (article), May "56, p. 51 
We Invited Townspeople to Help Us Dramatize 
Community Events (article), Feb. 56, p. 39 


Why Not Take a Summer Course in Creative Dra- 
matics (article), June '56, p. 65 
Plays 

Child’s Garden, A, June "56, p. 53 

Dental Health Week Play, Feb. "56, p. 39 

Flag Assembly, A, May 56, p. 88 

Gareth lriumphs, Mar. ‘56, p. 46 

Good Health Is Worth Workine For, May "56, p. 54 

House for Duke, A, Mar. '56, p. 49 

Important Discovery, An, Apr. 56, p. 45 

Little People, The, Mar. ‘56, p. 48 

Men from Mars, The, June ‘56, p. 68 

Modiste to Mrs. Lincoln, Feb. 56, p. 41 

Our Town (operetta), Apr. '56, p. 44 

Postman Learns a Lesson, The, Feb. ‘56, p. 40 

Prophet of the Rails, Feb. '56, p. 42 

Song of the Swan, The, Apr. ‘56, p. 46 
Thumper the Easter Bunny, Mar. '56, p. 49 
Trippy Answers the Phone, June '56, p. 66 

Very Kind Giant, The, Mar. ‘56, p. 59 

Puppetry 
Stick Puppet Fun, June ‘56, p. 67 
Variations on a Puppet Theme, June "56, p. 67 
Easter—See also Girls and Boys 


Box for Easter Ewes, A (art), Mar. '56, p. 54 


Bunny Baskets (art), Mar. ‘56, p. 54 
Candy Chicks (art), Mar. °56, p. 52 
Easter (verse), Mar 56, p. 41 


Easter Bonnet (verse), Mar. "56, p. 41 
Easter Surprise, An (story), Apr. 56, p. 36 
Ewe Banks (art), Mar. 56, p. 52 

Fee Mobiles (art), Mar. 56, p. 55 


, Mar. p. 53 
Mar. p. 57 
Mar. p. 49 


Fashions for Rabbits (art 
Lilies on the Easter Program (art 
Thumper the Easter Bunny (play 
Exceptional Child, The 
Gifted Children 
Earning a Living as the Bright Child Foresees It (ar- 
ticle), June "56, p. 56 
Tale mite d Fourth Grader Write sa Marionctte Play, A 
article), Mar. '56, p. 59 
Very Kind Giant, The (play), Mar. °56, p. 59 
Slow Learners 
Co-operating to 
56, p. 55 
Earning a Living as the Slow Learner Considers Ie 
(article), June p. 56 
He Ip for Retarded Readers (article Feb "56, p. 55 
Nature Projects Enrich Special Class Springtime Ac- 
tivities (article), May '56, p. 27 
Remedial Reading Motivation (article), Apr. '56, p. 
50 
Versatile Newspaper, The (article), Feb. "56, p. 55 


Earn Dental Care 


(article), Feb. 


Father’s Day 
Bow Tie Holder (art), June "56, p. 83 
Carton Dispenser (art), June "56, p. 83 
My Daddy and I (verse), June ‘56, p. 63 
lie and Cuff Link Rack (art), June "56, p. 83 
Wire Pencil Holder (art), June '56, p. 83 
Wishing for Fishing (story), June "56, p. 59 
Fifty Years Ago in the Normal Instructor—See this de- 
partment in each issue 
First Class Mail—See this department in each issue 
Flag Day—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Flag Assembly, A (play), May °56, p. 88 
Here Comes the Flag (song), Feb. 56, p. 48 
Our Flag (verse), June ‘56, p. 63 
Games—See also Girls and Boys 
Games for the Elementary School—See this department 
in each issue 
Games from American Indians, Apr. '56, p. 105 
Game from Brazil, A, May ‘56, p. 10 
Games from Korea, June ‘56, p. 93 
Game from Puerto Rico, A, Feb. '56, p. 97 
Game from Togoland, A, Mar. °56, p. 104 
leaching Games for All to Play, Feb. 56, p. 56 
Girls and Boys 
\rt 
Braided Daisy Chains, June "56, p. 69 
Different Valentines, Feb. '56, p. 43 
Drawing on Cloth, A, Feb. '56, p. 44 
Easter Egg Card, Apr. 56, p. 56 
Make a Cancordion, May '56, p. 55 
March Mobiles, Mar. '56, p. 65 
New Kind of Rabbit, A, Apr. 56, p. 55 
Popcorn Jewelry, Mar. '56, p. 66 
Shamrocks to Wear, Mar. ‘56, p. 65 
Spool Shakers, June '56, p. 70 
i ypewriter Valentine, A, Feb. p. 43 
Your Own Paper Dolls, May ‘56, p. 55 
Cook's Corner 
Chocolate Pudding, Feb. '56, p. 44 
Muffins, Mar. °56, p. 66 
Pennsylvania Dutch Beans, Apr. '56, p. 56 
Polka-Dot Melon Salad, May ‘56, p. 56 
Summer Punch, June '56, p. 70 
Games 
Baseball in a Cup, Feb. °56, p. 43 
Catch a Mousie, Apr. "56, p. 55 
Have a Pirate Party, June ‘56, p. 69 
Hen and Farmer Game, Apr. '56, p. 55 
Nosey Game, A, May ‘56, p. 55 
Suitcase Relay, Mar. '56, p. 65 
Tick, Tack, Toe, Mar. '56, p. 66 
Notes from Aunt Grace— See this item in each issue 
Pictorial Stories—-He Came from Another Land 
Edward W. Bok, Feb. '56, p. 43 
Andrew Carnegie, May "56, p. 55 
Enrico Fermi, Apr. '56, p. 55 
David Sarnoff, Mar. ‘56, p. 65 
Charles Steinmetz, June '56, p. 69 
Puzzles 
Easter Crossword Puzzle, Apr. "56, p. 56 
Going to the Circus, June 56, p. 70 
Hidden Picture, A, May ‘56, p. 56 
Nursery Rhyme Chains to Complete, Feb. "56, p. 
44 
Penny Puzzler, A, May ‘56, p. 55 
School Bus Mystery, May '56, p. 55 
What Is This? Mar. '56, p. 66 
(uizzes 
Add the Missing Words, Mar. '56, p. 65 
Animal Lover's Quiz, Mar. '56, p. 65 
Animal Mothers, May ‘56, p. 56 
Antics with E, June °56, p. 70 
April Puzzle Quiz, Apr. "56, p. 55 
Community Puzzle, May '56, p. 56 
lind the Names, Feb. ‘56, p. 43 
I Know an Animal Who .. ., May °56, p. 55 
(ut of the Pages of Books, Feb. '56, p. 43 
Red, Orange, Yellow, Apr. "56, p. 55 
South American Puzzle Quiz, Mar. '56, p. 65 
What Color Is It? June °56, p. 69 
Riddle Box, The— See this item in each issue 
Science 
Birdseed Garden, Feb. ‘56, p. 43 
Handwork—See Art in the Classroom 
Health—See also Dental Health Week 
Good Health Is Worth Working For (play), May "56, 
p. 54 
Ker-choo! (verse), Mar. °56, p. 41 
Posture Gives You Away (article), May ‘56, p. 89 
Home Life 
My Garden (verse), May "56, p. 44 
Rain and a Boy (verse), Apr. '56, p. 39 
Sliding Down the Stairs (choral reading), Feb. 56, p 
49 


56, p 50 
56, p. 51 


Sweet as Sugar Valentines (story), Feb 
Tale of Billy Button, The (story), Feb 
Kindergarten 

Child's Garden, A (play), June "56, p. 53 

Churning Butter (unit), Apr. "56, p. 33 

Creative Playground Equipment—A Wheel That Turns 
(article), Mar. '56, p. 34 

Establishing Better Listening Habits (article), Feb. 56, 
p. 28 

Little Elf Who Listened, The (story), Feb. '56, p. 28 

Making a Lei in Kindergarten (art), May °56, p. 59 

Music Program for Four- and Five-Year-Olds (artick 
May 56, p. 37 

Our Bus (unit), Mar. '56, p. 34 

Pop-Up Greeting Cards (art), May "56, p. 37 

Why Animals Cry (choral reading), Apr. '56, p. 33 


Language—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Careers: Something to Write About (article), Apr. ‘56, 
p. 9 
Encouraging Written Expression in the Third Grade 
(article), May °56, p. 1 . 
Feet and Steps and Things (verse), Apr. 56, p. 39 
I Teach English with Filmstrips (article) ;>-Apr. '56, p 
79 
Listening Is Important (article), May ‘56, p. 31 
Speech Improvement (article), May °56, p. 87 
They Weed Their Word Gardens (art), Apr. '56, p. 58 
Lincoln, Abraham 
“Abraham Lincoln” 
56, cover 
Build a Table Display around a Lincoln Log Cabin 
(art), Feb. p. 33 
Captain, The (story), Feb. 56, p. 53 
Dinner with Mr. Lincoln (story), Feb. °56, p. 52 
Modiste to Mrs. Lincoln (play), Feb. '56, p. 41 
Tom Lincoln's Son (verse), Feb. "56, p. 49 
Literature 
Christopher Robin and His Friends Come Alive (play), 
May ‘56, p 52 
Mary and Her Little Lamb (story), Mar. ‘56, p. 45 
Song of the Swan (play), Apr. '56, p. 46 
Made to Order—See this department in each issue 
May Day 
Her Majesty's Hour (play), Apr. ‘56, p. 43 
May Day (song), May ‘56, p. 45 
May Day Is Lei Day in Hawaii (art), May °56, p. 59 
Teddy's Best Friend (story), May ‘56, p. 40 
Memorial Day 
Flag Assembly, A (play), May °56, p. 88 
Memorial Day (verse), May ‘56, p. 44 
Memorial Day (play), May "56, p. 53 
Memorial Day Suggestions (teaching devices), May 
56, p. 30 
Mother’s Day—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Clay Bird (art), May ‘55, p. 61 
Dear Mother (verse), May ‘56, p. 44 
Hanky Corsage (art), May °56, p. 60 
May Is Mother’s Month (article), May '56, p. 58 
My Favorite Mother (verse), May '56, p. 44 
Sewing Kit (art), May ‘56, p. 61 
Song for Mother, A (song), May ‘56, p. 39 
Thimble and Needle Cushion (art), May '56, p. 60 
Mother's Day Cards (art), May ‘56, p. 61 
Music—See also Songs awd Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 
Musical Paper Sculpture (art), May ‘56, p. 64 
Music Program for Four- and Five-Year-Olds (article), 
May p. 37 
Primary Activities*on Musical Instruments 
56, pp. 46-47 
Woodlawn Bottle Band, The (article), May 
New for You-——See this department in cach issue 
Pan-American Day—See also Girls and Boys 
Fernando, the Little Gaucho (story), Apr. "56, p. 31 
Learn to Know Latin-Americans (creative dramatics), 
Apr. '56, p. 43 
Little Bit of Mexico, A (story), Apr. '56, p. 40 
Why Make Large Illustrations? (art), Apr. "56, p. 71 
Plays—See Dramatization 
Professional Articles 
Basic Skills Are Broader Than You Think, The (arti- 
cle), Apr. "56, p. 30 
Do You Give the Children a Break? (article), Feb. 56, 
p. Il 
Every Child Is an Actor at Heart 
(editorial), Apr. '56, p. 27 
Fostering Democratic Human Relations (article), Mar 
56, p. 32 


Photo by Mathew B. Brady, Feb 


(unit), Feb 


56, p. 29 


Katharine Cornell 


George Washington on Courtesy (editorial), Feb. ‘56, 
p. 19 

More or Less Classroom Control? (article), May ‘56, 
22 


Plan Now for September (article), June '56, p, 47 

Playskool Toys Are Tools of Learning (article), Apr 
"56, Pp. 24 -25 

Sally Needs a Teacher (poster), May ‘56, p. 25 

Solutions.at Hand, The—Erwin D. Canham (editorial) 
Mar. "56, p. 29 

Tax Pointers for the Teacher (article), Feb. "56, p. 5 

Teacher As an Artist, The-—Sloan Wilson (editorial), 
May ‘56, p. 19 

Three Educators, The (article), Apr. 56, p. 5 

$ Problems in Child Development Paul L. Hill Wants 
to Discuss with You (article), Feb. 56, p. 45 

Too Crowded? (article), Mar. "56, p. 103 

We Evaluated the Comics (article), Feb. '56, p. 13 

White House Conference and You, The (article), Feb 
56, p. 23 

You Are a Dictionary!—Lyman Bryson (editorial), 
June '56, p. 41 

You'd Like It Too, I Betcha! (article), Mar. "56, p 
46 

Reading-—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 

Help for Retarded Readers (article), Feb. "56, p. 55 

Reading Problems and Their Causes (article), May 
56, p. 8 

Remedial Reading Motivation (article), Apr. '56, p. 50 

Stop Reading in Ability Groups (article), Apr. '56, p 
35 

Rural Schools 

Are Your Eighth-Graders Going On to High School? 
(article), Mar. '56, p. 68 

Let’s Pat Ourselves on the Back (article), June "56, p 
71 

Living in America (unit), Apr. "56, p. 58 

May Is Mother's Month (article), May "56, p. 58 
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Program Ogre, The (creative dramatics), May ‘56, p. 
51 


Rural and City Teachers Have Common Goals (arti- 
cle), Feb. "56, p. 22 
Teaching Games for All to Play (games), Feb. '56, p. 


56 
They Weed Their Word Gardens (art), Apr. "56, p. 58 
Valentine Store Unit, A (unit), Feb. ‘56, p. 56 
Safety 
Accentuate the Positive in Safety (article), May °56, 
p. 5 
St. Patrick's Day—See also Girls and Boys 
Emerald Isle (verse), Mar. p. 41 
Irish Shenanigans (story), Mar. ‘56, p. 38 
Little People, The (play), Mar. '56, p. 48 
Sure and It’s. .. (story), Mar. 56, p. 42 
Science—See also Girls and Boys awd Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club 
Chemicals around the Home 
Baking Powder, Apr. '56, p. 51 
Boric Acid, June '56, p. 45 
Charcoal, Mar. p. 33 
Epsom Salts, May ‘56, p. 23 
lodine, Feb. "56, p. 24 
Curious Boy, A (verse), June "56, p. 63 
Jamie and the New Day (story), Apr. '56, p. 37 
Little Green Caterpillar, The (song), June "56, p. 62 
Mechanics Corner (article), Feb. "56, p. 15 
Merry March Wind (song), Mar, '56, p. 45 
Primary Activities on Flowers (unit), May 56, pp. 34 


Science for the Summer Season (article), June ‘56, 


p. 45 
Science Is Simpler Than You Think (article), Apr. 
"56, p. 51 


Science on Wheels (article), Mar. "56, p. 33 

Science through Your Fingertips (article), Feb, "56, 
p. 24 

Song of Water (verse), Apr. '56, p. 39 

Spring (unit), Mar, "56, p. 35 

Spring Cleaning, Stay "Way from My Door! (article), 
May °56, p. 23 

There's Science in Children’s Toys (article), Mar. '56, 
p. 63 

4% Problems in Science Glenn O, Blough Wants to Dis- 
cuss with You (article), Apr. "56, p. 47 

Trees (unit), Mar. '56, p. 35 

Social Studies—See also Girls and Boys, Teachers’ He'p- 

One-Another Club, and Travel 

Air Ball, The (verse), Feb. '56, p. 49 

Air Travel (unit), Apr. "56, p. 32 

All Aboard for Antarctica! (unit), June '56, p, 64 

Amalia of Greece (pieture and story), Feb. 56, pp. 
20-21 

American History--Exhibits A-E (art), Apr. pp. 
86, 88, 90, 92, 94 

Are You... (poster), June "56, p. 49 

At the Store (picture), Apr, ‘56, p. 95 

Bakery, The (unit), Feb. "56, p. 38 

Eastern States (unit), Apr. ‘56, pp, 52-55 

Far South, The (unit), June ‘56, pp. 54-55 

Feast of Dolls, The (story), Mar, °56, p. 39 

Fifth-Graders Study the Pennsylvania Dutch 
Apr. p. 34 

Flag Assembly, A (play), May ‘56, p. 86 

Gareth Triumphs (play), Mar. ‘56, p, 46 

Great Lakes States—I (unit), Feb. 56, pp. 26-27 

Great Lakes States——-Il (unit), Mar. pp. 60-01 

Helicopters (pictures), Apr. '56, pp. 48-49 

Henriette of Belgium (pictures and story), May '56, 
pp. 20-21 

Here Comes the Flag (song), Feb, 56, p. 48 

History Helps Us Pace the Future (unit), May ‘56, p 


(unit), 


Important Discovery, An (play), Apr. '56, p. 45 
Kawelu’s Trick (story), June “S6, p. 60 


Leyla of Turkey (pictures and story), Mar. ‘56, pp 
40-31 

Lighthouse and the Bell Buoy, The (verse), June "56, 
p. 63 


Midsummer Picnic (story), June '56, p. 61 

“Miya”—Hiroshige, Apr. '56, cover 

My First Grade Studies Western Burope (article), June 
56, p. 46 

Our Town (operetta), Apr. "56, p. 44 

Play Can Teach, A (article), Mar. '56, p. 47 

Postman Learns a Lesson, The (play), Feb. ‘56, p 
40 

Preparing Natural Clay (article), Apr. ‘56, p. 104 

Preparing Wool for Spinning (article), Mar, '56, p 
105 

Primary Activities on Boats (unit), June "56, pp, 50-51 

Primary Activities on Clothing (unit), Mar, ‘56, pp 
50-51 

Prophet of the Rails (play), Feb, '56, p. 42 

Rosemary of England (pictures and story), Apr. ‘56, 
pp. 28-29 

“See a Pin...” (story), Mar. '56, p. 45 

She Ran for President (verse), Feb. "56, p. 49 


Social Studies and the Community (article), June ‘6, 
p. 44 

Song of Holland (song), May "56, p. 53 

Southeast States (unit), May ‘56, pp. 32-33 

Springtime for the Viaches (story), Apr. 56, p. 41 


Tanning Leather (article), Feb, 56, p. 96 

They Saw the Panama Canal in Action 
May ‘56, p. 36 

4 Social Studies Problems Hannah M. Lindahl Wants 
to Discuss with You (article), May °56, p. 46 

Trippy Answers the Phone (play), June "56, p. 66 


(pictures), 
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Using Local Reeds and Grasses (article), June "56, p 

Using Natural Dyes (article), May "56, p. 93 

What's Cooking’? (unit), May ‘56, p. 24 

Why Make Large I!lustrations? (art), Apr 
71 

Yoram of Israel (pictures and story), June "56, pp 
42-43 


"56, p 


Songs 


At the Amusement Park, June "56, p. 57 
Barnyard Chorus, Apr. 56, p. 66 

Birds on a Sunny Day, Apr. 56, p. 38 
Carnival Time June 56, p 57 

Circus, The, June ‘56, p. 57 

Down by the Blue Pond, Mar. '56, p. 43 
Grace, Mar. '56, p. 37 

Heigh Ho, Mar. "56, p. 37 

Hello Song, Mar. p. 37 

Here Comes th 56, p. AB 
Icicle, The, Feb. p. 54 

Keeper, The, Apr. 56, p. 42 

Litth Green Caterpillar, The, June '56, p. 62 
May Day, May ‘56, p. 45 

Merry March Wind, Mar. '56, p. 43 
Circhestra, The, May p. 99 

Puffer Billies, Mar, ‘56, p. 37 

Round for Mare h, Mar 56, p 37 

Song for Mother, A, May ‘56, p. 39 
Song of Holland, May '56, p. 53 

Wake Up, Mr. Groundhog, Feb, '56, p. 54 


Stories 


Born Buckaroo, The, June 56, p. 60 

Bud of Westhill, Peb. p. 52 

Captain, The, Feb. “56, p. 5% 

Craziest Thing, The, June ‘56, p. 5 

Dinner with Mr. Lincoln, Feb. 56, p. 52 

Paster Surprise, An, Apr. p. 36 

Fairy Garden, A, May ‘56, p. 40 

Feast of Dolls, The, Mar. 56, p. 99 

Fernando, the Little Gaucho, Apr. "56, p. 31 

Fowlish Milkmaid, The, Mar. "56, p. 40 

Chang for Roberto, A, Apr. ‘56, p, 41 

Cieorge Washington Carver, Feb, "56, p. 25 

Give and Take, June p. 58 

Hidden Message of Bennington, The, June ‘56, p 
61 

Hlummer's Magic Wings, June p. 80 

Irish Shenanigans, Mar. "56, p. 38 

Jamie and the New Day, Apr. "56, p. 37 

Jimmy's Forgettery, May ‘56, p. 42 

Johnny Spe cial Errand, Feb p 51 

Kawelu's Tri k, June 

Little Bit of Mexico. A, Apr. "56, p. 40 

Little Elf Who Listened, The, Feb. '56, p. 28 

Little Rebel, Feb ‘56, p. 93 

Little Willie the Cuckoo Bird, Mar. "56, p. 38 

Mary and Her Litth Lamb, Mar. ‘56, p. 45 

Midsummer Picnic, June "56, p. 61 

Mother Opossum, May 56, p. 26 

Mysterious Drifter, The, Mar, "56, p. 42 

Oliver Cort, May ‘56, p 42 

Patches’ Secret, Apr. ‘56, p. 36 

Penny and Benny Wren and the Scarecrow, May ‘56, p 
41 

Queen of Beasts, The, June "56, p. 60 

Rabbit's Secret, The, May ‘56, p. 41 

Rescue of Tabitha, The, Mar. 56, p. 40 

Ride down Barberry Road, A, Mar. ‘56, p. 38 

“See a Pin Mar. p. 45 

Silly Squirrel, June '56, p. 58 

Slow Poot, May ‘56, p. 44 

Snuffy Polar Bear, Feb. 56, p. 50 


Springti:.« for the Viaches, Apr. p. 41 
Sure am! Its , Mar. p. 42 
Sweet as bugar Valentines, Feb. 56, p. 50 


Tale of Billy Button, The, Feb. 56, p. 51 
Teddy's Dest Friend, May '56, p. 40 
True and Untrue, Apr. ‘56, p. 40 
Twinkle Goes Shopping, Apr. ‘56, p. 37 
Visiting Puffin Land, May ‘56, p. 26 
Wishing for Fishing, June 56, p. 59 
Zeb and the Pirate Cave, May ‘56, p. 43 
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Talking It Over——-See this department in each issue 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Arithmetic 
Arithmetic Game, Apr. "56, p. 57 
Clay Eggs, Apr. '56, p. 57 
Counting Chains, Apr. '56, p. 57 
Our Measuring Tape, June "56, p. 79 
Real” Numbers, Mar. 56, p. 92 
Watering Plants, Feb. p. 60 
Art 
Book “Visuals,” June ‘56, p. 78 
Greeting-Card Tiles, Apr 
Kitten Valentine, Feb. ‘56, p. 60 
Making a Globe, May ‘56, p. 57 
Mounting Pictures, Mar. "56, p. 92 
Pie-Plate Plaques, Apr. ‘56, p. 57 
Silhouette Valentine Gilt, A, Feb. '56, p. 60 
Small Gift Cards, May 56, p. 57 
Stencil Painting Tip, Apr. ‘56, p. 57 
Devices 
Alternate Subjects, Mar 
Class Photographs, Apr. '56, p. 57 
Classroom Library, Mar. ‘56, p. 92 
Flag Stand, A, May ‘56, p. 57 
Friendship Club, Apr. "56, p. 57 
Our Name Hats, June 56, p. 78 


56, p. 92 


Keverse Study Plan, Feb. 56, p. 60 
Stickers, May '56, p. 57 
leaching Aids, May ‘56, p. 57 


Tests for a Crowd, May p. 57 
Tires and Logs, Mar. ‘56, p. 92 
Language 
For Correct Usage, May ‘56, p. 57 
Phonics Game, A, Feb. ‘56, p. 60 
Interviews, June p. 79 
Musi 
Recorder, The, Feb. p. 60 
Reading 
Our Reading Records, Feb 
nec 
Science Teaching Aid, A, Apr. "56, p. 57 
We See As We Saw, Feb. "56, p. 60 
Social Studies 
Community Relations, June 56, p. 78 
Enameled U.S. Trays, May '56, p. 57 


56, p. 60 


Ceography by Map, Mar. 56, p. 9: 
Using the Telephone, Mar. ‘56, p. 92 
World Peace, May '56, p. 57 
Teaching Devices 
Activities on George Washington, Feb. 56, p. 58 
Memorial Day Suggestions, May '56, p. 30 
lo Help Observe Arbor Day, Mar. ‘56, p. 62 


Travel 
And Beyond Florida . The Caribbean! June °56, 
p 4 


“Away Down South in Dixie,” June "56, pp. 6-7 
Between the Rockies and the 
Mar. pp. 98-99 
Canada! East or West 
Apr. pp. 96-99 
Great Lakes to the Rio Grande and Mexico, Mar 
56, pp. 100-101 
Scenery and History 
Eastern States, May '56, pp. 72.74 


Traveling through the Countries of Europe, Feb. ‘56, 


pp. 72-75 
Visit Hawaii? Of Course 
Mar. pp. 96-97 
You Are Invited to Virginia and Staunton for the Wil 
son Centennial, June "56, p. 5 
You Can Fly, Sail, or Drive to Alaska! May '56, p. 75 
U.S. Teachers Abroad—See this department in each issue 
Units 
Air Travel, Apr. 32 
All Aboard for Antarctica! June "56, p. 64 
Bakery, The, Feb. '56, p. 38 
Churning Butter, Apr. ‘56, p. 33 
Eastern States, Apr. "56, p. 52 
Far South, The, June ‘56, p. 54 


Fifth-Graders Study the Pennsylvania Dutch, Apr. °56, 


p ‘4 


Great Lakes States——I, Feb. 56, p. 26 


“Pather of Waters,” 


. Who'll Say Which Is Best? 


Twin Travel Magnets in the 


But Visit the West, Too, 


Great Lakes States—II, Mar. 56, p. 60 

History Helps Us Face the Future, May '56, p. 28 

Living in America, Apr. "56, p. 58 

Our Bus, Mar. '56, p. 34 

Research Opens the Door to Reading—Mill Creek 
Unit, Apr. pp. 13-20 

Southeast States, May ‘56, p. 32 

Spring, Mar. °56, p. 35 

Trees, Mar. 56, p. 35 

Valentine Store Unit, A, Feb. °56, p. 56 

What's Cooking? May ‘56, p. 24 


Valentine Day—See also Girls and Boys and Teachers’ 


Help-One Another Club 
Block-Print Valentines (art), Feb 


Finger Paintings—Then Valentines 


56, p. 34 
(art), Feb. p 


Must Valentines Be Red and White? (art), Feb. '56, p 
40 

Sprayed Valentines (art), Feb. 56, p. 35 

Sweet as Sugar Valentines (story), Feb. 56, p. 50 

Valentine Garden, A (art), Feb. '56, p. 35 

Valentine Store Unit, A (unit), Feb. '56, p. 56 

What Is a Valentine? (verse), Feb. 56, p. 79 

Woven Valentines (art), Feb. '56, p. 34 


Verse—See also Choral Reading 


Air Ball, The, Feb. '56, p. 63 
Arbor Day, Mar. °56, p. 41 

At Moonrise, Mar. '56, p. 41 
Bouncing Ball Song, Mar. 56, p. 41 
Brown Seed's Secret, May "56, p. 34 
Goin’ Fishin’, June '56, p. 63 
Cow Ways, June '56, p. 63 
Curious Boy, A, June '56, p. 63 
Dawn Data, Mar. '56, p. 41 
Dear Mother, May '56, p. 44 
Easter, Mar. p. 41 

Easter Bonne t, Mar 
Emerald Isle, Mar. '56, p. 41 

February Fact and Fiction, Feb. 56, p. 49 
Feet and Steps and Things, Apr. "56, p. 59 
Good-Night Prayer, A, May '56, p. 44 

Heavy Rain, Apr. 56, p. 39 

“I'm Happy Here,” May p. 44 

It's How You Say 7 Mar. 56, p +1 

Joe's Dancing Bear, June 56, p. 63 

Ker-choo! Mar. ‘56, p. 41 

Let's Dance around the Tree, Mar. ‘56, p. 41 
Lighthouse and the Bell Buoy, The, June '56, p. 63 
Littlest Duck, The, May °56, p. 44 

Memorial Day, May °56, p. 44 

Moving Van, Apr. '56, p. 39 

Mr. Bear, Mar. '56, p. 41 

My Boat and I, June °56, p. 50 

My Daddy and I, June '56, p. 63 

My Favorite Mother, May ‘56, p. 44 

My Garden, May ‘56, p. 44 

My Two Friends, Feb. '56, p. 49 

New Dress, A, May ‘56, p. 44 

No Swim for Him, June ‘56, p. 63 

Our Flag, June "56, p. 63 

Point of View, Feb. 56, p. 49 

Rain and a Boy, Apr. '56, p. 39 

She Ran for President, Feb. °56, p. 49 

Shoes, Apr. '56, p. 39 

Shoe Trees, Mar. ‘56, p. 41 

Signs of Spring, Apr. '56, p. 39 

Skipping, Mar. ‘56, p. 41 

Song of Water, The, Apr. '56, p. 39 

Spider, The, May °56, p. 44 

Surprise, Apr. '56, p. 39 

Tom Lincoln's Son, Feb. '56, p. 49 

To the Egress, June "56, p. 63 

Viewpoint, The, June °56, p. 63 

What Is a Valentine? Feb. '56, p. 79 


Washington, George 


Activities on George Washington (teaching devices), 
Feb. '56, p. 58 

George Washington on Courtesy (editorial), Feb. "56, 
p. 19 

Little Rebel (story), Feb. 56, p. 53 

There Are Many Ways to Paint Washineton Crossing 
the Delaware (art), Feb. 56, p. 32 
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Each Map contains: 
e 3 Large Wall Maps 31” x 40” 
e 100 Individual Maps 8!" x 11” | 


(Map shown here is an exact reproduction of 
the individual map for South America) 
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~--@ A complete Teacher's Manual | 
\ prepared by Ruth Anne Korey | 
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\ \ A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansvitte, N.Y. 
Have Been \ \ Please send me at once the MAP PACKETS selected below: s E 
| Total 
The Complete Series of Physical-Political Work 
Asking For! Maps (6 Map Packets) @ $16.50 4 i 
_— Individual MAP PACKETS @ $3.00 each 
A Supplementary Kit that can be used with every geog- : United States North America South America 2) 
raphy text. Each packet is complete with everything you Europe Alvica 
need for your Developmental Map Study. The comprehen- 
sive Teacher's Manual by Ruth Anne Korey gives you de- Bill payable in 30 days. 
tailed suggestions for classroom use. : ostage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 
Name 
A 
Each Packet $300 Street or R. D : 
City & Zone 
The Complete Series of Work Maps—6 Packets—$16.50 
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“WE'VE CHOSEN 
WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 
FOR EVERY CLASSROOM"* 


‘'The teachers in my school kept a record last year material within the article is graded lo take care Oj 
of when and where reference material was needed lifferent ability levels.” 
to answer the boys’ and girls’ questions. We know “The World Book uses a single alphabetical arrange 
now that an encyclopedia in each classroom is not ment that eliminates the need of an index and att 
only desirable but essential for a really good teach- same time encourages the f lere 
ing situation.” ; “The World Book is attractively and liberally t/lu 
World Book Encyclopedia was the choice of that trated with modern, up-to-date pictures and interesting 
faculty. They chose it because captions that motivate the children’s reading.” 
“The World Book Encyclopedia is based on extensive 
surveys of school requirements so it is well adapted to Ask for a free copy of the new Mill Creek story, 


our curriculum.” "Research Opens the Door to Reading.’’ Address 
“The World Book makes a subject easy to understand Mr. Dean F. Sarena, Dept. 1116, Box 3565, Chicage 
because the articles are graded scientifically and the 54, lilinois. 
*Based on actua 
We invite you to visit the World Book exhibit 
at the NEA Convention in Portland, Oregon 


WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopiedia 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Piaza, Chicago 5, Iilinois 
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